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OR, 
THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


‘*Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque Mater. 


AUTHOR’S 


F one were in the vein for the colours 
and haunted mists of Romance, if 
the thing, perhaps, were not so serious, 

there might be composed, and by me, a 
Romance of Queens out of my acquaintance 
with four ladies of that degree; among 
whom—to adopt the terms proper—were 
the Queen of Gall, the Queen of Ferment, 
and the Queen of Wine and Honey. You 
see that one would employ, for the occasion, 
the language of poets to designate the Queen- 
Mother of France, the Queen-Maid of Eng- 
land, and the toofair Queen of Scots; to 
omit the fourth queen from such a tale 
would be for superstition’s sake, and not 
for lack of matter—I mean Queen Venus, 
who (God be witness) played her part in 
the affairs of her mortal sisters, and pro- 
claimed her prerogatives by curtailing 
theirs. But either the matter is too 
serious, or I am. At my present age, 
which is that of maturity, I can sit at 
ease in my elbow-chair—as Monsieur de 
Brantéme did, and even as Monsieur 
de Montaigne,—crack a walnut, sip a 
glass of wine, pull a dog’s ear, and look 
on at the skips and sallies of this world 
Jrom my window. TI can sit at ease, 
reflecting upon the careers of those fervid 
Queens, and upon mine as I observed 
them, and sigh, and say, “Sic vos, non 
vobis, mellificatis apes.” 


PROLOGUE. 


In my garden the bees are at work about 
the quince-blossom, the stocks and gilly- 
flowers. I know very well that their 
labours will provide me with store of 
honey, and diversify my borders with 
richer blooms. For they play Pandarus 
to the flowers, bring Cresseide to Troilus, 
and then take Diomede’s hire. And ah! 
those busy, honeyed Queens. How they 
worked! How they stored! How they 
garnished the world with divers panoplies / 
The world must needs admire. There 
was profit to be sucked here and there by 
men of wit. But the Queens gained little 
of what they had gathered into barns, and 
the world, if it heard their lamentations, 
was too busy eating honeycomb to heed 
them much. And I think the hives are 
not emptied yet; and believing that what 
LI have gleaned may be worth a thought, 
I offer you a treatise upon Queens too 
serious for Romance. 

The matter is of Queens, for Queens to 
consider ; for it ts great matter, fatr in 
itself and honestly represented. I have 
spared no pains—why should I, since the 
labour has been lovely to me ?—to shape 
it, and to clothe it in proper phrases. 
Herein I must ask for long credit. If 
L have let it sink to drab, you must believe 
the hue imposed upon me by the necessity 
of rising afterwards to the splendour of 
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crimson and purple. If I cannot make 
you laugh, it is because you are at Court, 
where laughter waits upon the prince. If 
you will not weep with me, it is because 
you love God better than I, and can see 
more clearly that His mercy endureth for 
ever. I can at least assure you there was 
need of mercy and endurance both in some 
of the affairs which I have had to consider, 
and I do not believe it all over yet. 


A quair is a cahier, a guire, a little 
book. In one such a certain king wrote 
Jairly the tale of his love-business ; and 
here, in this other, I pretend to show you 
all the tragic error, all the pain, known 
only to her that moved it, of that child of 
his children’s children, Mary of Scotland. 
What others have guessed at, building sur- 
mise upon surmise, she knew; for what 
they did, she suffered. Some who were 
closest about her—women, boys—may have 
known some: Claude Nau got some from 
her ; Master Des-Essars got much, But 
- the whole of it lay in her heart, and to 
know her is to hold the key of that. 
Suppose her hand had been at this pen; 
suppose mine had turned that key: there 
might have resulted “‘ The Queen’s Quair.” 
Well! Suppose one or the other until the 
book is done. 

Questions for King G@dipus, Riddle of 
the Sphinx, Mystery of Queen Mary! 
She herself ts the Mystery; the rest ts 
simple enough. There had been men in 
Scotland from old time, and Stuarts for 
six generations to break themselves upon 
them. Great in thought, frail in deed, 


adventurous, chivalrous, hardy, short of hold, 
doomed to fail at the touch—so ventured, so 
Sailed the Stuarts from the first James to 
the fifth. There had been men in Scotland, 
but no women. Forth from the Lady of 
Lorraine came the lass, born in an un- 
happy hour, tossing high her young head, 
saying, ‘‘ Let me alone to rule wild Scot- 
land.” They had but to give her house- 
room: no mystery there. The mystery is 
that any mystery has been found. Maids’ 
Adventure—with that we begin. A bevy 
of maids to rule wild Scotland! What 
mystery is there in that? Or—since 
Mystery ts double-edged, engaging what we 
dare not, as well as what we cannot, tell 
—what mystery but that? 

A hundred books have been written, a 
hundred songs sung ; men enough of these 
latter days have broken their hearts for 
Queen Mary's. What is more to the 
matter is that no heart but hers was 
broken in time. All the world can love 
her now ; but who loved her then? No 
man among them. A few girls went 
weeping ; a few boys laid down their necks 
that she might walk free of the mire. 
Alas! the mire swallowed them up, and 
she must sotl her pretty feet. This is the 
nut of the tragedy ; pity is involved rather 
than terror. But no song ever pierced 
the fold of her secret, no book ever found 
out the truth, because none ever sought 
her heart. Here, then, is a book which 
has sought nothing else, and a_ song 
which ‘springs from that only: called, 
on that same account, “The Queen's 
Quair.” 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
MAIDS ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
HERE YOU ARE IN THE ANTECHAMBER. 


T is quite true that when they had 
buried the little wasted King 
Francis, and while the days of 

Black Dule still held, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine tried three times to see his 
niece, and was three times refused, Not 
being man enough to break a way in, he 
retired ; but as he knew very well that 
the Queen-Mother, the King, the King of 
Navarre, and Madame Marguerite went 
in and out all day long, he had a 
suspicion that they, or the seasons, were 
more at fault than the hidden mourner. 





‘A time, times, and half a time,” he said, 
“have good scriptural warrant. I will try 
once more—at this hour of high mass.” 
So he did, and saw Mary Livingstone, 
that strapping girl, who came into the 
antechamber, rather flushed, and devoutly 
kissed his ring. 

“How is it with the Queen my 
niece ?” 

“Sadly, Eminence.” 

“T must know how sadly, my girl. I 
must see her. It is of great concern.” 

The young woman looked scared. 
“Eminence, she sees only the Queen- 
Mother.” 

“The more reason,” says he, “why 
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she should see somebody else. She may 
be praying one of these fine days that she 
never see the Queen-Mother again.” 

Livingstone coloured up to the eyes. 
“Oh, sir! Oh, Lord Cardinal, and so 
she doth, and so do we all! ‘They are 
dealing wickedly with our mistress, It is 
true, what I told you, that she sees the 
Queen-Mother: that is because her 
Majesty will not be denied. She forces 
the doors—she hath had a door taken 
down, She comes and goes as she will; 
rails at our lady before us all. She, 
poor lamb, what can she do? Oh, sir, 
if you could stop this traffic I would let 
you in of my own venture.” 

“Take me in, then,” said the cardinal : 
“T will stop it.” 

In the semi-dark he found his niece, 
throned upon the knee of Mary Beaton 
for comfort, in heavy black weeds, out of 
which the sharp oval of her face and the 
crescent white coif gleamed like two 
moons, the old within the new. ‘Iwo 
other maids sat on the floor near by; 
each had a hand of her—pitiful sentinels 
of spoiled treasure. When the gentleman- 
usher at the curtain was forestalled by 
the great man’s quick entry, four girls 
rose at once, as a covey of partridges out 
of corn, and all but the Queen fell upon 
their knees. She, hugging herself as if 
suddenly chilled, came forward a little, 
not very far, and held out to the cardinal 
an unwilling hand. He took it, laid it 
on his own, kissed, and let it drop 
immediately. Then he stood upright, 
sniffed, and looked about him, being so 
near the blood royal himself that he 
could use familiarity with princes, It was 
clear that he disapproved. 

“Faith of a gentleman!” he said: 
“one might see a little better, one might 
breathe a little better, here, my niece.” 

“The room is well enough,” said the 
Queen. 

It was dark and hot, heavy with some 
thick scent. 

As she pronounced upon it the cardinal 
paused half-way to the shutter; but he 
paused too slightly. The Queen flushed 
all over and went quickly between him 
and the window—a vehement action. 
“Leave it, leave it alone! I choose my 
own way. You dare not touch it.” She 
spoke furiously ; he bowed his grey head 
and drew back. ‘Then, in a minute, she 
herself flung back the shutters, and stood 
trembling in the sudden glory revealed. 


The broad flood of day showed him the 
waves of storm still surging over her ; but 
even as he approved she commanded 
herself and became humble—he knew 
her difficult to resist in that mood. 

“IT thought you would treat me as the 
Queen-Mother does. That put me in a 
rage. I beg your pardon, my lord.” As 
she held out her hand again, this time he 
took it, and drew her by it along with him 
to the open window. He made her 
stand in the sun. Far below the grey 
curtain-wall he saw the moat, the bridges, 
the trim gardens and steep red roofs of 
Orleans, the spired bulk of the great 
church ; beyond all that the gay green 
countryside. A fresh wind was blowing 
out there. You saw the willows bend, 
the river cream and curd. ‘The keen 
strength of day and the weather made her 
blink ; but he braced her to meet it by 
his words. 

“Madam,” said he, “ needs must your 
heart uplift to see God’s good world still 
shining in its place, patient until your 
Majesty tires of sitting in the dark.” 

She smiled awry, and drummed on the 
ledge with her long fingers, looking 
wilfully down, not choosing to agree. 
The maids, all clustered together, watched 
their beloved ; but the cardinal had saner 
eyes than any of them. As he saw her, 
so may you and I. 

A tall, slim girl, petted and pettish, 
pale (yet not unwholesome), chestnut- 
haired, she looked like a flower of the 
heat, lax and delicate. Her skin—but 
more, the very flesh of her—seemed 
transparent, with colour that warmed it 
from within, faintly, with a glow of fine 
rose. They said that when she drank 
you could see the red wine run like a 
fire down her throat; and it may partly 
be believed. Others have reported that 
her heart could be discerned beating 
within her body, and raying out a ruddy 
light, now fierce, now languid, through 
every crystal member. The cardinal, 
who was no rhapsodist of the ! sort, 
admitted her clear skin, admitted her 
patent royalty, but denied that she was 
a beautiful girl—even for a queen. Her 
nose, he judged, was too long, her lips 
were too thin, her eyes too narrow. He 
detested her trick of the sidelong look. 
Her lower lids were nearly straight, her 
upper rather heavy: between them they 
gave her a sleepy appearance, some- 
times a sly appearance, when, slowly 











lifting, they revealed the glimmering 
hazel of the eyes themselves. Hazel, I 
say, if hazel they were, which sometimes 
seemed to be yellow, and sometimes 
showed all black: the light acted upon 
hers as upon a cat’s eyes. Beautiful she 
may not have been, though Monsieur de 
BrantOme would never allow it; but fine, 
fine she was all over—sharply, exquisitely 
cut and modelled : her sweet smooth chin, 
her amorous lips, bright red where all else 
was pale as a tinged rose ; her sensitive 
nose ; her broad, high brows; her neck 
which two hands could hold, her small 
shoulders and bosom of a child. And 
then her hands, her waist no bigger than a 
stalk, her little feet! She had sometimes 
an intent, considering, wise look—the look 
of the Queen of Desire, who knew not 
where to set the bounds of her need, but 
revealed to no one what that was. And 
belying that look askance of hers—sly, 
or wise, or sleepy, as you choose—her 
voice was bold and very clear, her 
manners were those of a lively, graceful 
boy, her gestures quick, her spirit im- 
patient and entirely without fear. Her 
changes of mood were dangerous: she 
could wheedle the soul out of a saint, 
and then fling it back to him as worth- 
less because it had been so easily got. 
She wrote a beautiful bold hand, loved 
learning, and petting, and a choice phrase. 
She used perfumes, and dipped her body 
every day in a bath of wine. At this 
hour she was nineteen years old, and not 
two months a widow. 

All this the cardinal knew by heart, 
and had no need to observe while she 
stood strumming at the window-sill. His 
opinion—if he had chosen to give it— 
would have been: these qualities and 
perfections, ah, and these imperfections, 
are all very proper to a prince who has 
a principality; for my niece, I count 
greatly upon a wise marriage—wise for 
our family, wise for herself. He would 
have been the last to deny that the Guises 
had been hampered by King Francis’ 
decease. All was to do again—but all 
could be done. This fretful, fair girl was 
still Queen of Scotland, a//ons! Dowager 
of France, but Queen of Scotland, worth 
a knight’s venture. Advance pawns, 
therefore! He was a_ chess-player, 
passionate for the game. 

He surveyed the maids of honour, 
bouncing Livingstone and the rest of 
them, too zealous after their mistress’s 
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ease, and too jealous lest the world should 
edge them out; and found that he had 
more zest for the world and the spring 
weather. ‘‘Ah, madam,” he said, “ah, 
my niece, this cloister-life of stroking, and 
kindly knees, is not one for your Majesty. 
There are high roads out yonder to be 
traversed, armies to set upon them, cities 
and towns and hill-crests to be taken. 
But you sit at home in the dark, nursed 
by your maids!” 

She raised her eyebrows, not her eyes. 
“Why,” says she, “the King my husband 
is dead, and most of his people glad of 
it, I believe. If my kingdom is in these 
four walls, and my government over these 
poor girls, they are my own. What else 
should I do? Walk abroad to mass? 
Ride abroad to the meadows? And be 
mocked by the people for a barren wife, 
who never was wife at all? And be 
browbeat openly by the apothecary’s 
daughter? Is this what you set before 
me, Lord Cardinal ?” 

The cardinal put up his chin and 
cupped his beard. ‘‘The rich may call 
themselves poor, the poor dare not. You 
have a realm, my niece, and a fair realm. 
You stand at the door of a second. You 
may yet have a third, it seems to me.” 

Queen Mary looked at him then, with 
a gleam in her eyes which answered for 
a smile. But she hid her mind almost 
at once, and resumed her drumming. 

‘King Charles is hot for me,” she said. 
“ He is a brave lad. I should be Queen 
of I'rance again—of France and England 
and Scotland.” She laughed softly to 
herself, as if snug in the remembrance 
that she was still sought. 

The cardinal became exceedingly seri- 
ous. ‘I have thought of that. To my 
mind there is a beautiful justice! What 
our family can do shall be done—but 
alas—— !” 

She broke in upon him here. “ Our 
family, my lord! Your family! Ah, that 
was a good marriage for me, for example, 
which you made! That ailing child! 
Death was in his bed before ever I was 
put there. My marriage! My husband ! 
He used to cry all night of the pain in 
his head. He clung to the coverlet, and 
to me, lest they should pull him out to 
prayers. Marriage! He was cankered 
from his birth. What king was Francis, 
to make me a queen?” 

The cardinal lifted his fine head. “It 
was my sister Marie who made you a 
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queen, madam, by the grace of God and 
King James. ‘Through your parentage 
you are Queen of Scotland, and should 
be Queen of England—and you shall 
be. God of gods! you may be queen 
of whatso realm you please. What do I 
learn? The whole world’s mind runs upon 
marriages. The Archduke Ferdinand 





duchess your grandmother writeth daily 
the Duke of Chatelherault concerning 
his son, the Earl of Arran. On his side 
is my brother the Constable. More! 
They bring me word from England that 
the Earl of Lennox, next in blood to 
your Majesty, next indeed to both your 
thrones, is hopeful to come to France— 














James Stuart, Earl of Murray (Regent of Scotlana), ob. 1570.. 
From the original in the collection at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh. 


hath here his ambassadors, attendant 
on the Queen-Mother’s pleasure—which 
you allow to be yours also. Don Carlos, 
his own hand at the pen, writes for a 
hope of your Majesty’s. The Earl of 
Huntly, a great and religious prince in 
Scotland, urges the pretensions of his son, 
the Lord of Gordon. Are these to be 
laid before the Queen-Mother? To the 


he, too, with a son in his pocket, young, 
apt, and lovely as a love-apple. All these 
hopeful princes, madam - 

Queen Mary coloured. With difficulty 
she said: “I hear of every one of them 
for the first time.” 

“Oh, madam,” cried the cardinal, ‘‘ so 
long as you sit on your maids’ knees and 
give the keys of your chamber to the 
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Queen-Mother, you will only hear what 
she please to tell you. And more ”—he 
raised his voice, and gave it severity— 
“T take leave to add that so long as 
your Majesty hath Mistress Livingstone 
here for your husband, your Majesty can 
look for no other.” 

“T am never likely to look on a better,” 
says Queen Mary, and put her hand 
behind her. Mary Livingstone stooped 
quickly and snatched a kiss from the 
palm, while the cardinal gazed steadily 
out of doors. But he felt more at ease, 
being sure that he had leavened his lump. 

And so he had. The sweet fact of 
great marriages beyond her doors, and 
the sour fact of the Queen-Mother within 
them, worked a ferment in her brain 
and set her at her darling joy of 
busy scheming. What turned the scale 
over was the mortifying discovery that 
Catherine de’Medici was in reality dying to 
get rid of her. She flew into a great rage, 
changed her black mourning for white, 
announced her departure, paid her 
farewells, and went to her grandmother’s 
court at Rheims. Queen Catherine 
watched her, darkling, from a turret as she 
rode gaily out in her troop of Guises. 
“There,” she is reported to have said, I 
know not whether truly or not, “there 
goes Madam Venus a-hunting the apple. 
Alas for Shepherd Paris!” The reflection 
is a shrewd one at least; but it was not 
then so certain that Orleans had seen the 
last of Queen Mary. It was no way to 
get her out of France to tell her there was 
nothing you desired so much. 

The old duchess, her grandam, talked 
marriages and the throne of Scotland, 
therefore, into ears only half willing. The 
little Queen was by no means averse to 
either, but could not bring herself to 
lose hold upon France. “Better to be 
Dowager of France than an Empress in 
the north,” she said ; and then, ‘‘ Fiddle- 
de-dee, my child,” the old lady retorted ; 
“give me a live dog before a dead lion. 
Your desire here is to vex La Medicis. 
You would make eyes at King Charles, 
and we should all lose our heads. Do 
you wish to end your days at Loches? 
The Duke of Milan found cold quarters 
there, they tell me. No, no. Marry a 
king’s son and recover England from the 
Bastard.” Thus all France spake of our 
great Elizabeth. 

Queen Mary, though she loved her 
grandmother, pinched her lip, looked 
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meek, and hardened her heart. She had 
obstinacy by the father’s mother’s side—a 
Tudor virtue. 

It was just after she had gone to Nancy, 
to the court of her cousin of Lorraine, that 
she veered across to the side of the Guises 
and determined to adventure in Scotland. 
Two Scots lords came overseas to visit 
her there: one was the Lord James 
Stuart, her base-brother, the other Bishop 
Lesley of Ross. The bishop was a timid 
man, but by good hap and slenderness 
of equipage gained her first. She might 
have been sure he was a faithful friend, 
though doubtful if a very wise one. 
Faithful enough he proved in days to 
come: at this present she found him a 
simple, fatherly man, of wandering mind, 
familiar, benevolent, soon scared. He 
was enchanted with her, and said so. He 
praised her person, the scarlet of her lips, 
the bright hue of her hair. ‘A bonny 
brown, my child,” he said, touching it, 
“to my partial eyes.” She laughed as 
she told him that in Paris also they had 
liked the colour. ‘They will call it foxy 
in Scotland,” he said, with a sniff; and 
she found out afterwards that they did. 
At first she was “Madam” here, and 
“your Majesty” there ; but as the talk 
warmed him he forgot her queenship in 
her extreme youth, had her hand in his 
own and patted it with the other. Then 
it came to “Child, this you should do,” 
or “ Child, I hope that is not your usage ” ; 
and once he went so far as to hold her 
by the waist at arms’ length and peer at 
her through his kind, weak eyes, up and 
down, as he said to himself, ‘‘ Eh, sir:, a 
tall bit lassie to stand by Bruce’s chair! 
But her mother was just such another 
one—just such another.” 

She thought this too far to go, even 
for a bishop, and drew off with a smile 
and shake of the head—not enough to 
humiliate him. 

He cautioned her with fearful winks 
and nods against the Lord James Stuart, 
her half-brother, hinting more than he 
dared to tell. ‘That man hath narrow 
eyes,” he said ; then, recollecting himself, 
“and so hath your Majesty by right of 
blood. All the Stuarts have it—the base 
and the true. But his, remark, are most 
guarded eyes, so that you shall not easily 
discover in what direction he casts his 
looks. But I say, madam,”—and he 
raised his wiry voice,—‘I say that the 
throne is ever at his right hand; and 











I do think that he looks ever to the 
right.” 

The Queen’s eyes were plain enough at 
this—squirrel-colour, straight as arrows. 
Being free-spoken herself, she disliked 
periphrasis. ‘Does my brother desire 
my throne? Is this your meaning?” 

He jumped back as if she had whipped 
him, and crossed himself vehemently, 
saying, “God forbid it! God forbid it !” 

“‘T shall forbid it, whether or no,” said 
the Queen. ‘But I suppose you had 
some such meaning behind your speech.” 
And she pressed him until she learned 
that such indeed was the belief in Scot- 
land. 

“Your misborn brother, madam,” he 
said, whispering, “will tell you nothing 
that he believeth, and ask you nothing 
that he desireth; nor will he any man. 
He will urge you to the contrary of what 
he truly requires. He will take his profit 
of another man’s sin and rejoice to see 
his own hands clean. My bonny may,” he 
said, forgetting himself,—and “Ah, Jesu !” 
she records, “I was called that again, 
and by another mouth,”—‘‘ My bonny 
may, if you tender the peace of Holy 
Church in your land, keep your brother 
James in France under lock and key.” 

She laughed at his alarms. “I wish 
liberty to all men and their consciences, 
my lord. I am sure I shall find friends 
in Scotland.” 

He named the great Earl of Huntly 
and his four sons; but by now she was 
tired of him and sent him away. All the 
effect of the poor man’s speeches had 
been to make her anxious to measure 
wits with her base-brother. He came in 
two or three days later with a great train, 
and she had her opportunity. 

What she made of it you may judge 
by this, that it was ke and no other who 
spurred her into Scotland. He did it, 
in a manner very much his own, by first 
urging it and then discovering impossible 
fatigues in the road. This shows him to 
have been, what he was careful to conceal, 
a student of human kind. 

A certain French valet of the Earl of 
Bothwell’s—Nicolas Hubart, from whose 
“Confessions” I shall have to draw liberally 
by-and-by, and of whom, himself, there 
will be plenty to say—made once an acute 
observation of the great Lord James, 
when he said that he was that sort of 
man who, if he had not a black cloak 
for Sunday, would be an atheist or even 
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an Epicurean. There was. no one, 
certainly, who had a more intense regard 
for decent observance than he. It was 
his very vesture: he would have starved 
or frozen without it. It clothed him 
completely from head to foot, and from 
the heart outwards. Much more than 
that. There are many in this world who 
go about it swathed up to the eyes, 


imposing upon those they meet. But 
this man imposed first of all upon 
himself. So complete was his robing, 


he could not see himself out of it. So 
white were his hands, so flawless of 
grit, he could never see them otherwise. 
Supposing Bishop Lesley to have been 
right, supposing that he did—and through- 
out—plot for a throne, he would have 
been the first to cry out upon the vice 
of Brutus. It may well be doubted 
whether he once, in all his life, stood 
alone—so to speak—naked before his 
own soul. Perhaps such a man can 
hardly be deemed a sinner, whatever he 
do. There are those at this hour who 
say that the Lord James was no sinner. 


How should he be? they cry. His own 
soul never knew it. 
This tall, pale, inordinately prim 


nobleman, with his black beard, black 
clothes, and (to the Queen’s mind) black 
beliefs, seemed to walk for ever in a mask 
of sour passivity. He never spoke when . 
to bow the head could be an answer, he 
never affirmed without qualification, he 
never denied or refused anything as of 
his own opinion. He was allowed to 
have extraordinarily fine manners, even in 
France, where alacrity of service counted 
for more than the service itself; and yet 
Queen Mary declared that she had never 
seen a man enter a doorway so long after 
he had opened the door. He seldom 
looked at you. His voice was low and 
measured. He cleared his throat before 
he spoke, and swallowed the moment he 
had finished, as if he were anxious to 
engulf any possible effect of his words. 
Of all the ties upon a man he dreaded 
most those of the heart-strings: she never 
moved him to natural emotion but once. 
But he paid her great court, and bent his 
stiff knees to her many times a day: this 
notwithstanding that, as Mary Seton 
affirmed, he had water on one of them. 
She said that she had that from his 
chaplain, but her love of mischief had 
betrayed her love of truth. The Lord 
James always stood to his prayers. 
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When the Queen saw him first it was 
in the presence of her women, of Lord 
Eglinton, of the Marquis D’Elbceuf, and 
others—persons who either hated him 
with reason or despised him with none. 
He moved her then, almost with passion, 
to go “home ” to Scotland, saying that 
it behoved princes to dwell among their 
own people. But at a privy audience a 
few days later, he held to another tune 
altogether, pursing his lips, twiddling his 
two thumbs, looking up and down and 
about. Now he said that he was not 
sure ; that there were dangers attending 
a Popish Queen, and those not only 
within the kingdom but without it. She 
begged him to explain himself. 

** Better bide, madam,” said he, “ until 
the wind change in England.” 

Any word of England always excited 
her. The colour flew to her face. 
“What hath my sister in England to do 
with my kingdom, good brother?” 

“Why, madam,” he said, “it has come 
to my sure knowledge that you shall get 
no safe-conduct from the English Queen, 
to go smoothly to Scotland.” 

He never watched any one, or was 
never observed to be watching ; but his 
guarded eyes, glancing at her as _ they 
shifted, showed him that, being angry 
now, she was beautiful—like a spirit of 
the fire. 

“T should be offended at what you 
report if I believed it possible,” she said 
after a while. ‘And yet England is not 
the only road, nor is it the best road, to 
my kingdom.” 

“No indeed, -madam,” he agreed ; 
“but it is the only easy road for a young 
and delicate lady.” 

“Tet my youth, brother, be as God 
made it,” she answered him; ‘‘but as for 
my delicacy, I am thankfully able to bear 
fatigue and to thrive upon it. If my 
good sister, or you, my lord”—she spoke 
very clearly —“‘ think to keep me from my 
own by threats of force or warnings of 
danger, I would have you understand 
that the like of those is a spur to me.” 

This-was a thing which, in fact, he had 
understood perfectly. 

“JT am not a shying horse,” she con- 
tinued, ‘to swerve ata heap of sand. I 
believe I shall find loyalty in my country, 
and cheerful courage to meet my courage. 
There be those that laugh at danger 
there, as well as those who weep.” 

He -said suavely here that she mis- 


’ 





judged him, that only his tenderness for 
her person was at fault. “We grow 
timid where we love much, madam.” 

At this she looked at him so unequivo- 
cally that he changed the subject. 

“If your Majesty,” he pursued, ‘‘ knows 
not the mind of the English Queen, or 
misdoubts my reading of it, let application 
be made to Master Throckmorton. Iam 
content to be judged out of his mouth.” 

Master Throckmorton was English Am- 
bassador to the Queen of Scots, a friend 
of the Lord James’s. His lordship, indeed, 
had the greater confidence in giving this 
advice in that he had already convinced 
Master Throckmorton of what he must do, 
and what say, if he wished to get Queen 
Mary into Scotland—as, namely, decline 
to help her thither. 

“Let application be made presently, 
brother,” said the incensed young lady, 
and gladly turned to her pleasures. 

She had been finding these of late in 
a society not at all to the mind of the 
Lord James. Three days before this 
conversation the Earl of Bothwell, no 
less, had come to court, making for the 
North from Piedmont. 

In years to come she could remember 
every flash and eddy of that shifting 
garden scene when first he came to her. 
A waft of scented blossom, the throb of 
a lute, and she could see the peacock 
on the wall, the gay June borders, the 
grass plats and bright paths in between, 
quivering with the heat they gave out. 
There was a fountain in the midst of the 
quincunx, on the marble brim of which 
she sat with her maids and cousin 
D’Elbeeuf, dipping her hand and now 
and then flicking water into their faces. 
A page in scarlet and white had come 
running up to say that the Duke was 
nearing with his gentlemen; and presently 
down the long alley she saw them moving 
slowly—crimson cloaks and bared heads, 
the Duke in the midst, wearing his 
jewelled bonnet. He was talking, and 
laughing immoderately, with some one 
she knew not at all, who swung his hat 
in his hand, and to whom, as she re- 
membered vividly, the struck poppies 
bowed their heads. For he hit them 
as he went with his hat, and looked 
round to see them fall. The Duke’s tale 
continued to the very verge of the privy 
garden ; indeed, he halted there, in the 
face of her usher, to finish it. She saw 
the stranger throw back his head to laugh. 
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“What a great jowl he hath!” she said 
to Mary Fleming; and she, in a hush, 
said, ‘‘ Madame, it is the Earl Bothwell.” 
In no long time the man was kneeling 
before her, presented by the Duke himself. 
She had time to notice the page to whom 
he had thrown his hat and gloves—a 
pale-faced, wise-looking French boy, who 
knelt also, and watched her from a pair 
of grey eyes “‘rimmed with smut-colour.” 
His name, she found out afterwards, was 
Jean-Marie-Baptiste Des-Essars. She 
liked his manly looks from the first— 
little knowing who and what he was to 
be to her. “‘J.-M.-B. Des-Essars ! Keeper 
of the Secret des Secrets—where should I 
be without him?” 

The Earl of Bothwell—whom she 
judged (in spite of the stricken poppies) 
to be good-humoured—was a galliard of 
the type esteemed in France by those— 
and they were many—who pronounced 
vice to be their virtue. A galliard, as 
they say, if ever there was one, flushed 
with rich blood, broad-shouldered, square- 
jawed, with a laugh so happy and so 
prompt that the world, rejoicing to hear 
it, thought all must be well wherever he 
might be. He wore brave clothes, sat a 
brave horse, kept brave company bravely. 
His high colour, while it betokened high 
feeding, got him the credit of good health. 
His little eyes twinkled so merrily that 
you did not see they were like a pig’s, 
sly and greedy at once, and bloodshot. 
His tawny beard concealed a jaw under- 
hung, a chin jutting and dangerous. His 
mouth had a cruel twist ; but his laughing 
hid that. The bridge of his nose had 
been broken ; few observed it, or guessed 
at the brawl which must have given it 
him. Frankness was his great charm, 
careless ease in high places, an air of 
“take me or leave me, I go my way” ; but 
some mockery latent in him, and the 
suspicion that whatever you said or did 
he would have you in derision—this was 
what first drew Queen Mary to consider 
him. And she grew to look for it—in 
those twinkling eyes, in that quick mouth; 
and to wonder about it, whether it was 
with him always—asleep, at prayers, 
In fine, he 





fighting, furious, in love. 
made her think. 

Mary Livingstone liked not the looks 
of him from the first, and held him off as 
much as she could. She slept with her 
mistress in these days of widowhood, but 
refused to discuss him in bed. She said 
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that he had a saucy eye—which was not 
denied—and was too masterful. 

“You can tell it by the hateful growth 
of hair he hath,” she cried. ‘When he 
lifts up his head to laugh-—and: he would 
laugh at the crucified Saviour !—you can 
see the climbing of his red beard, like 
rooted ivy on an old wall.” 

It is true that his beard was reddish, 
and gross-growing ; his hair, however, was 
dark brown, thick and curling. Mary 
Livingstone sniffed at his hair. He 
stayed ten days at Nancy, saw the 
Queen upon each of them, and on each 
held converse with her. She liked him 
very well, studied him, thought him more 
important than he really was. He laughed 
at her for this, and taxed her with it; 
but so pleasantly that she was not at all 
offended. The Lord James would not 
speak of him, nor he of the Lord James: 
he shrugged at any reference to him. 

“Let it be enough, madam, to own 
that we do not love each other,” he said 
when she pressed him. “We view the 
world differently, that lord and I; for I 
look on the evil and the good with open 
face and what cheer I can muster, and 
he looks through his fingers and sadly. 
We speak little one with the other: what 





he thinks of me I know not. I think 
him a , 

“Well, my lord? You think my 
brother a——?” 


“A king’s son, madam,” he said, 
demurely ; but she saw the gleam in his 
eye. 

He spoke fluent French, and was very 
ready with his Italian. He was a latinist, 
a student of warfare, had read Machiavelli. 
He scared away a good many poetasters 
by a real or an affected truculence ; 
threatened to duck one of them in the 
fountain, and proved that he could do it 
by ducking another. The effect of this 
was, as he had intended, that Queen 
Mary for a day laughed with him at the 
art of poetry, which was no art of his. 
That day he had a private half-hour, and 
spoke freely of himself and his ventures. 

‘*A man rich in desires,” he confessed 
himself, ‘‘and therefore of great wealth. 
Put the peach on the wall above me, 
madam, and I shall surely grow to handle 
it. And this other possession is mine, 
that while I strive and stretch after my 
prize I can laugh at my own pains, and 
yet not abate them.” 

She considered every word he said, 
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and dubbed him Democritus, her laughing 
philosopher. 

“You will have need of my sect in 
Scotland, madam,” he replied with a bow. 
“Despise it not ; for in that grey country 
the very skies invite us to mingle tears. 
You have a weeper beside you even now— 
the Lord Heraclitus, a king’s son. 

She had no difficulty in discovering her 
stiff brother James under this thin veil. 

All was going on thus well with my 
Lord of Bothwell when Mary Livingstone 
heard him rate his page in the fore-court one 
morning as she came back from the mass. 
She caught sight also of “his inflamed 
and wicked face,” and saw the little 
French boy flinch and turn his shoulder 
to a flood of words, of which she under- 
stood not half. She guessed at them 
from the rest. “They must needs be 
worse ; and yet how can they be? And 
oh! the poor little Stoic with his white 
face!” The good girl snapped her lips 
together as she hurried on. ‘He shall 
see as little of my bonny Queen as I can 
provide for,” she promised herself. “I 
have heard sculduddery enough to befoul 
all Burgundy.” Being a wise virgin, she 
said little to her mistress save to urge her 
to beg the French boy from his master. 

.“ Why do you want him, child?” the 
Queen asked. 

“He hath a steadfast look, and loves 
you. I think he will serve your needs. 
Get him if you care,” was all the reply 
she could win. 

The thing was easily done, lightly asked 
and lightly accorded. 

‘ Baptiste, come hither,” had cried my 
lord ; and the boy knelt before the lady. 
**T have sold thee, Baptiste.” 

“Very good, monseigneur.” 

The Queen sparkled and smiled upon 
him. ‘Will thou come with me, Jean- 
Marie ?” 

“Yes, willingly, madam.” 

** And do me good service ?” 

“* Nobody in the world shall do better, 
madam.” 

“ But you are positive, my boy!” 

“T do well to be positive, madam, in 
such a cause as your Majesty’s.” 

She turned to the Earl. ‘“ What is his 
history ?” 

He shrugged. “The Sieur Des-Essars 
disporting in La Beauce—a pretty Disaster 
(to call her so) with a speaking eye 4 

Jean-Marie-Baptiste held up his hand. 
“* Monseigneur, ah be 











* How now, cockerel ?” 

“You speak of my mother, sir,” he 
said, his lip quivering. 

‘“‘ By the Mass, and so I do!” said the 
Earl. 

The Queen patted the lad’s shoulder 
before she sent him away. ‘ You shall tell 
me all about your mother, Jean-Marie, 
when we are in Scotland.” 

Jean-Marie-Baptiste Des-Essars quickly 
kissed her sleeve, and became her man. 
More of him in due time. 


When English Mr. Throckmorton was 
reported as within a day’s ride of Nancy, 
my Lord Bothwell thought it wise to take 
leave. His odour in England was not 
good, and he knew very well that the 
Lord James would not sprinkle him with 
anything which would make it better. 
So he presented himself betimes in the 
morning, said his adtewx and kissed hands. 

“Farewell, my lord,” says Queen 
Mary. “Lorraine will be the sadder for 
your going.” 

“And ever fare your Majesty well,” he 
answered her gaily, “as in Scotland you 
shall, despite the weepers.” 

“Do you go to Scotland, my lord?” 

“Does your Majesty?” says he, his 
little eyes all of a twinkle. 

“* My question was first, my lord.” 

“And the answer to mine is the answer 
to your Majesty’s.” 

“My Lord Democritus, am I to laugh 
when you leave me?” 

“Why, yes, madam, rather than to 
lament that I outstay my welcome.” 

She showed her pleasure ; at least, he 
saw it under the skin. So he left her; 
and Mary Livingstone, as she said, could 
“fetch her breath.” 

Now, as to Mr. Throckmorton—if the 
Lord James had desired, as assuredly he 
did, to get his sister to Scotland, un- 
wedded and in a hurry; if the Queen of 
“ngland desired it—which is certain— 
neither could have used a better means 
than this excellent man. The Queen 
was in a royal rage when he, with great 
troubles and many shakings of his ob- 
sequious head, was obliged to own the 
safe-conduct refused. She shut herself 
up with her maids, and endlessly paced 
the floors, avoiding their entreating arms. 
They besought her to rest, to have 
patience, to sit on their knees, consult 
her uncles of Lorraine. “I shall sit in 
no chair, nor lie in any bed, until I am 
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at sea,” she promised them, and then 
cried: “What! am I a kennel-dog to 
the Bastard in England ?” 

Nothing in the world should stop her. 
She would go to her country by sea, 
and as soon as they could fit out the 
galleys. And she had her way—with 
suspicious ease, if she had had patience 
to observe it; for it happened to be the 
way of three other persons vitally inter- 
ested in her: the Queen-Mother of 
France, who wished to get rid of her; 
the Queen of England, who hoped she 


north than she who was to sit in the high 
seat at Stirling. Let Mary Fleming look 
down, and Mary Beaton raise her eye- 
brows ; let Mary Seton shrug and Mary 
Livingstone toss her young head; they 
are greatly mistaken who suppose that 
Mary Stuart went unwillingly to Scotland, 
or wetted her pillow with tears, She 
cried when she bade adieu to her grand- 
mother—tears of kindness those. But 
her heart was high to be Queen, and her 
head full of affairs. How she judged 
men! What measures she devised! 





Leith. 


From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


would get rid of herself; and the Lord 
James Stuart, uncomfortably illegitimate, 
who hid his designs from his own soul, and 
looked at affairs without seeming to look. 

Two galleys and four great ships took 
her and her adventurous company from 
Calais, on a day in August of high 
sun and breeze, with a misty brown 
bank on the horizon where England 
should lie. Guns shot from the forts 
were answered from the ships; to the 
oriflamme of France the Scots Queen 
answered with her tressured lion, and the 
English leopards and lilies. Of all the 
gallant company embarked there was 
none who looked more ardently to the 


Ask Mary Livingstone -whether they two 
slept of nights, or whether they talked 
of the deeds of Queen Mary— what 
she should do, what avoid, how walk, 
how safeguard herself. She lay in a 
pavilion on the upper deck, and turned 
her face to where she thought Scotland 
should be. But Mary Livingstone showed 
Scotland her back, and sheltered her 
Queen in her arms. 


CHAPTER II. 
HERE YOU STEP INTO THE FOG. 
Now, when they had been three days at 
sea, standing off Flamborough in England, 
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the wind veered to the south-east, and 
dropped very soon. ‘They had to row 
the ships for lack of meat for the sails to 
fill themselves ; the face of the world was 
changed, the sun blotted out. It became 
chilly, with a thin rain; there drew over 
the seaa curtain of soft fog which wrapped 
them up as in a_winding-sheet, and 
seemed to clog the muscles of men’s 
backs, so that scarcely way could be made. 
In this white darkness—for such it literally 
was —the English took the Earl of 
Eglinton in his ship, silently, without a 
cry to be heard; but in it also they lost 
the Queen’s and all the rest of her convoy. 
Rowing all night and all next day, sound- 
ing as they went in a sea like oil, the 
Scots company drew past Saint Abb’s, 
guessed at Dunbar, found and crept 
under the ghost of the Bass, came at 
length with dripping sheets into Leith 
Road by night, and so stayed to await 
the morn. ‘They fired guns every hour ; 
nobody slept on board. 

That night, which they began with 
music, some dancing and playing forfeits, 
was one of deathly stillness. The guns 
made riot by the clock ; but the sea-fog 
drugged all men’s spirits. The Queen 
was pensive, and broke up the circle early. 
She went to bed, and lay listening, as she 
said, to Scotland. As it wore towards 
dawn she could have heard, if yet wakeful, 
great horns blown afar off on the shore, 
answering her guns, the voices of men 
and women, howling, quarrelling, or 
making merry after their fashion ; steeple 
bells, sometimes the knocking of oars as 
unseen boats rowed about her. Once the 
sentry on the upper deck challenged: 
“Qui va la?” in a shrill voice. ‘There 
was smothered laughter, but no other 
reply. He fired his piece, and there 
came a great scurry in the water, which 
woke the Queen with a start. 

“Was that the English guns? Are we 
engaged ? ” 

“No, no, madam ; you forget. We are 
in our own land by now, safe between the 
high hills of Scotland. ”Iwas some folly 
of the guard.” 

She was told it had gone six o’clock, 
and insisted on rising. Father Roche, 
her confessor, said mass; and after that 
Mary Seton had a good tale for her private 
ear. Monsieur de Bourdeilles, it seems, 
the merry gentleman, had held Monsieur 
de Chatelard embraced against his will 
under one blanket all night, to warm 
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himself. This Monsieur de Chatelard, a 
poet of some hopefulness, owned himself 
Queen Mary’s lover, and played the part 
with an ardour and disregard of conse- 
quence which are denied to all but his 
nation. A lover is a lover, whether you 
admit him or not; his position, though 
it be self-chosen, is respectable: but no 
one could refuse the merits of this story. 
Monsieur de Bourdeilles was sent for—a 
wise-looking, elderly man. 

‘Sieur de Brantéme,” says the Queen 
—that was his degree in the world— 
“how did you find the warmth of 
Monsieur de Chatelard ?” 

“Upon my faith, madam,” says he, 
“your Majesty should know better than 
I did whether he is alight or not.” 

“T think that is true,” said Queen 
Mary; “but now also you will have 
learned, as I have, to leave him 
alone.” 


The Grand Prior—a Guise, the Queen’s 
uncle and a portly man—came in to see 
his niece. He reported a wan light spread 
abroad: one might almost suppose the 
sun to be somewhere. If her Majesty ex- 
tinguished the candles her Majesty would 
still be able to see. It was curious. He 
considered that a landing might be made, 
for news of the ships was plainly come 
ashore. Numberless small boats, he said, 
were all about, full of people spying up 
at the decks. Curious again: he had 
been much entertained. 

“You shall show yourself to them, 
madam, if you will be guided by me,” 
says Livingstone. The Grand Prior was 
not against it. 


“Well,” says the Queen, “let us go, 


then, to see and be seen.” 

One of the maids—Seton, I gather 
made an outcry: “Oh, ma’am, you will 
never go to them in your white weed !” 

** How else, child?” 

Seton caught at her hand. “ Like the 
bonny Queen Mab—like the Fairy Vivien 
that charmed ‘Tamlane out of his five 
wits. ‘Thus you should go!” 

The Queen turned blushing to the 
Grand _ Prior. 

“How shall I show myself, 
uncle ?” 

“My niece, you are fair enough now.” 

“Ts it true ?” she said. ‘Then I will 
be fairer yet. Get me what you will; 
make a queen of me. Fleming, you shall 
choose.” 
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Mary Fleming, a gentle beauty, con- 
sidered the case. “I shall dress your 
Majesty in the white and green,” she 
declared, and was gone to get it. 

So they dressed her in white and green, 
with a crown of stars for her hair, and 
covered her in a carnation hood against 
the cold. ‘Then she was brought out 
among the four of them to lean on the 
poop and see the people. A_half-circle 
of stately, cloaked gentlemen—all French, 
and mainly Guises—stood behind; but 
Monsieur de Chatelard, shaking like a 
leaf, sought the prop of a neighbouring 
shoulder for his arm. It was modestly 
low, and belonged to Des-Essars, the new 
page. 

‘My gentle youth,” said the poet, after 
thanking him for his services, “I am 
sick because I love. Do you see that 
smothered goddess? Learn then that I 
adore her, and so was able to do even 
in the abominable arms of Monsieur de 
Brantéme.” 

“T also consider her Majesty adorable,” 
replied the page with gravity; “but I do 
not care to say so openly.” 

“Tf your wound be not kept green,” 
Monsieur de Chatelard reproved him, 
“if it is covered up, it mortifies, you 
bleed internally, and you die.” 

Des-Essars bowed. ‘Why, yes, sir. 
There is no. difficulty in that.” 

“Far from it, boy—far from it! 
quisite ease, rather.” 

“Tt is true, sir,” said Des-Essars. 
“Well! I am ready.” 

“And I, boy, must get ready. Sooth- 
sayers have assured me that 1 shall die 
in that lady’s service.” 

‘I intend to live in it,” said Des- 
Essars; ‘for she chose me to it herself.” 

Monsieur de Chatelard considered this 
alternative. “Your intention is fine,” 
he allowed; “but my fate is the more 
piteous.” 

Whether the people knew their Queen 
or not, they gave little sign of it. They 
seemed to her a grudging race, unwilling 
to allow you even recognition. She had 
been highly pleased at first : watched them 
curiously, nodded, laughed, kissed her 
hand to some children—who hid their 
faces, as if she had put them to shame. 
Some pointed at her, some shook their 
heads ; none saluted her. Most of them 
looked at the foreign servants: a great 
brown Gascon sailor, who leaned half 
naked against the gunwale; a black in 
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a yellow turban; a saucy Savoyard girl 
with a bare bosom; and some, nudging 
others, said, ‘‘A priest! a priest !”— 
and one, a big, wild, red-capped man, 
stood up in his boat, and pointed, and 
cried out loud, “To hell with the priest !” 
The cold curiosity, the uncouth drab of 
the scene, the raw damp—and then this 
savage burst—did their work on_ her. 
She was sensitive to weather, and quick 
to read hearts. Being chilled, her own 
heart grew heavy. ‘I wish to go away. 
They stare ; there is no love here,” she 
said, and went down the companion, and 
sat in her pavilion without speaking. She 
let Mary Livingstone take her hand. At 
that hour, I know, her thought was 
piercingly of France, and the sun, and 
the peasant girls laughing to each other 
half across the breezy fields. 

Barges came to board the Queen’s 
galley; strong-faced gentlemen, muffled 
in cloaks, sat in the stern; all others 
stood up—even the rowers, who faced 
forward like Venetians and pushed rather 
than pulled the slow vessels. Running 
messengers kept her informed of arrivals: 
the Provost of Edinburgh was come, the 
Captain of the Castle, the Lord of Lething- 
ton, Mr. Maitland by name, secretary to 
her mother the late Queen; her half- 
brothers, the Lords James and Robert 
Stuart, and more—all civil, all with stiff 
excuses that preparations were so back- 
ward. She would see none but her 
brothers, and, at the Lord James’ desire, 
Mr. Maitland. Him she discerned to 
be a taut, nervous, greyish man, with a 
tired face. She was prepared to like 
him for her mother’s sake; but he was 
on his guard, unaccountably, and she too 
dispirited to pursue. Des-Essars, in his 
‘Secret Memoirs,” says that he remembers 
to have noticed, young as he was, how 
this Maitland’s eyes always sought those 
of the Lord James before he spoke. 
“Sought,” he says, “but never found 
them.” Sharply observed for a boy of 
fourteen. 

Well, here was a dreary beginning, 
which must nevertheless be pushed 
to some kind of ending. Before noon 
she was landed—upon a muddy shore, 
the sea being at the ebb—without cloth 
of estate, or tribune, or litter, with a 
few halberdiers to make a way for her 
through a great crowd. She looked at 
the ooze and slimy litter. “‘Are we 
amphibians in Scotland?” she asked her 
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cousin D’Elbceuf. His answer was to 
splash down heroically into the mess and 
throw his cloak upon it. “Gentlemen,” 
he cried out in his own tongue, ‘make 
a Queen’s way!” He had not long to 
wait. A tragic cry from Monsieur de 
Chatelard informed all Leith that he was 
wading ashore. Fine, but retarding action! 
His cloak was added late to a long line 
of them—all French: the Marquis’s, the 
Grand Prior’s, Monsieur D’Amville’s, 
Monsieur de Brantéme’s, many more. 
There were competitions, encouraging 
cries, great enthusiasm. The people 
jostled each other to get a view; the 
Scots lords looked staidly on, but none 
offered their plaids. 

Thus it was that she touched Scottish 
soil, as Mr. Maitland remarked to him- 
self, through a foreign web. A little 
stone house, indescribably mean and 
close, was open to her to rest in while 
the horses were made ready. Thither 
came certain lords—Earls of Argyll and 
Atholl, Lords Erskine, Herries, and others 
—to kiss hands. She allowed it listlessly, 
not distinguishing friend from unfriend. 
All faces seemed alike to her: wooden, 
overbold, weathered faces, clumsy carvings 
of an earlier day, with watchful, suspicious 
eyes put in them to make them alive. 
Her ladies were with her, and her uncles. 
The little room was filled to overflowing, 
and in and out of the passage-ways elbowed 
the French gallants shouting for their 
grooms. No one was allowed to have 
any speech with the Queen, who sat 
absorbed in the packed assembly, a 
French guard all about her, with Mary 
Livingstone kneeling beside her, whisper- 
ing French comfort in her ear. 

Above the surging and the hum of the 
shore could be heard the beginnings of 
clamour. ‘The press at the doors was so 
great they could scarcely bring up the 
horses ; and when the hack-butters beat 
them back the people murmured. Mon- 
sieur D’Amville’s charger grew restive 
and backed into the crowd: they howled 
at him for a Frenchman, and were not 
appeased to discover by the looks of him 
that he was proud of the fact. ‘There was 
much sniffing and spying for priests, —well 
was it for Father Roche and his mates 
that, having been warned, they lay still 
among the ships, intending not to land 
till dusk. How was her Majesty to be 
got out? It seemed that she was a 
prisoner, The Master of the Horse could 
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do nothing for his horses ; the Master of 
the Household was penned in the door- 
way. If it had not been for the Lord 
James, Queen Mary must have spent the 
night on the sea-shore. But the people 
fell back this way and that when, bare- 
headed, he came out of the house. 
“Give way there—make a place,” he 
said, in a voice hardly above the speaking 
tone ; and way and place were made. 

Two or three of the French lords 
observed him. ‘He has the gestures of 
a king, look you.” 

“You are right ; and, they tell me, a 
king’s desires. Do you see that he 
measures them with his eye before he 
speaks, as if to judge what strength 
he should use ?” 

They brought up the horses ; the Queen 
came out. Up a steep, straggling street, 
finally, they rode in some kind of 
broken order, in a lane cut, as it were, 
between dumb walls of men and women. 
Monsieur de BrantOéme remarked to his 
neighbour that it was for all the world 
as if travelling mountebanks were come 
to town. Very few greeted her, none 
seemed to satisfy any feeling but curiosity. 
They pointed her out to one another. 
“Yonder she goes. See, yonder, in the 
braw cramoisy hood!” ‘See, man, the 
bonny long lass!” ‘I mind,” said one, 
“to have seen her mother brought in. 
Just such another one.” Some cried: 
** See you, how she arches her fine neck.” 
Others: ‘‘She hath the eyes of all her 
folk.” “A dangerous smiler: a French- 
woman just.” 

She did not hear these things, or did 
not notice them, being slow to catch at 
the Scots tongue. But one wife cried out 
shrilly, “God bless that sweet face!” 
and that she recognised, and laughed her 
glad thanks -to the kindly soul. 

Most eyes were drawn to the French 
princes, and missed her in following them 
and their servants. ‘The Grand Prior 
made them wonder: his stateliness ab- 
solved him for the abhorred red cross ; 
but chief of them all seemed Monsieur 
de Chatelard, very splendid in white satin 
and high crimson boots, and a tall feather 
in his cap. Some thought he was the 
Pope’s son, some the Prince of Spain 
come to marry the Queen; but, “ Havers, 
woman, ’tis just her mammet,” said one 
in Mary Beaton’s hearing. The Queen 
laughed when this was explained to her, 
and remembered it for Monsieur de 
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Brantéme. But she only laughed those 
two times between Leith shore and Holy- 
roodhouse. 

Her spirits mended after dinner. She 
held an informal court, and set herself 
diligently to please and be pleased. She 
desired Mr. Maitland, in the absence of 
a Lord Chamberlain, to make the pre- 
sentations ; he was to stand by her side 
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she had to be told that they claimed to 
stand next in blood to herself and the 
throne of Scotland. 

“The blood has been watered, it seems 
to me,” she said. ‘One can see through 
that old lord.” 

** Madam, that is his greatest grief. He 
cannot, if he would, conceal his preten- 
sions.” 

















Cardinal De Guise, 


and answer all questions. He spoke her 
language with a formal ease which she 
found agreeable, betrayed a caustic 
humour now and again, was far more to 
her taste than at first. She saw the old 
Duke of Chatelherault and his scared son, 
my Lord of Arran. 

“ Hamiltons, madam,” said Maitland 
tersely, and thought he had said all ; but 





** Explain yourself, sir.” 

“Madam, you can see that he is empty. 
But he pretends to fulness.” 

“And that white son of his, my lord 
of Arran. Does he too pretend to be 
full—in the head, for example ?” 

She embarrassed Mr. Maitland. 

Mary Livingstone, at this point, came 
to her, flushed and urgent: ‘“ Madam, 
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madam, my good father!” <A_ jolly 
gentleman was before her, who, in the 
effusion of his loyalty, forgot to kneel. 
“Your knees, my lord, your knees!” 


his daughter whispered; but the fine 
man replied, ‘“‘ No, no, my bairn. I stand 


up to fight for the Queen, and she shall 
e’en see all my gear.” 

Queen Mary, not ceremonious by 
nature, smiled and was gracious: they 
conversed by these signs of the head 
and mouth, for he had no French. 

To go over names would be tedious, 
and so might have proved to her Majesty 
had not Mr. Maitland fitted each sharply 
with a quality. Such a man was of her 
Majesty’s religion—my Lord Herries, 
now; such of Mr. Knox’s—see that 
square-browed, frowning Lord of Lindsay. 
Mr. Knox had reconciled this honourable 
man and his wife. It was whispered— 
this for her Majesty’s ear !—that all was 
not well between my Lord of Argyll and 
his lady, her Majesty’s half-sister. Would 
Mr. Knox intervene? At her Majesty’s 
desire beyond doubt he would do it. 
The Duke of Chatelherault held all the 
west as appanage of the Hamiltons, except 
a small territory round about Glasgow to 
which her Majesty’s kinsman Lennox laid 
claim. The claim was faint, since the 
Lennox was in England. It was supposed 
that fear of the Hamiltons kept him there : 
but if her Majesty would be pleased 
she could reconcile the two houses. 

The Queen blinked hereyes. ‘ Recon- 
ciliation seems to be your Mr. Knox’s 
prerogative. I have not yet learned from 
you what mine may be.” 

“Yours, madam,” said Maitland, ‘is 
the greater, because gentler, hand—to 
put it no higher than that! Moreover, 
the Stuarts of Lennox share your Majesty’s 
faith ; and Mr. Knox——’” 

* Ah,” cried the Queen, “I conceive 
your Mr. Knox is Antipope!” 

Mr. Maitland confessed that some had 
called him so. 

“And what does my cousin Chatel- 
herault call him ?” she asked. 

He explained that the Duke paid him 
great respect. 

** Let me understand you,” said Queen 
Mary. ‘The Duke is master of the west, 
and Mr. Knox of the Duke. Who is 
master of Mr. Knox ?” 

“Oh, madam, he 
Majesty. 

She was not so sure: 


will serve your 


I am sure of him.” 
she wondered. 
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‘Then she found that she was frowning and 
pinching her lip, so broke into a new 
line. 

“Let us take the south, Mr. Maitland. 
Who prevails in those parts ?” 

He told her that there were many 
great men to be considered there: my 
Lord Herries, my Lord Hume, the Earl 
of Bothwell. ‘This name interested her, 
but she was careful not to single it out. 

“And is Mr. Knox the master of 
these ?” 

*“Not so, madam. My Lord Herries 
is of the old religion; and my Lord of 
Bothwell——’” 

“Does he laugh ?” 

“JT fear, madam, it is a mocking 
spirit.” 

“Why,” says she, “does he laugh at 
Mr. Knox?” 

Mr. Maitland detected the malice. 
* Alas! your Majesty is pleased to laugh 
at her servant.” 

“Well, let us leave M. de Boduel to 
his laughter. Who rules the north?” : 

“The Earl of Huntly is powerful there, 
madam.” 

““T have had intelligence of him. He 
is a Catholic. Well, well! And now 
you shall tell me, Mr. Maitland, where 
my own kingdom is.” 

“Oh, madam, it is in the hearts of 
your people. You have all Scotland at 
your feet.” 

“Let us take a case. Have I, for 
example, your Mr. Knox at my feet ?” 

** Surely, madam.” 

““We shall see. I tell you fairly that 
I do not choose to be at his. He has 
written against women, I hear. Is he 
wed ?” 

**Madam, he is twice a widower.” 

“He is severe. But he should be 
instructed in his theme. He may have 
reason. Where is my brother ?” 

“The Lord James is at his prayers, 
madam.” 

“T hope he will remember me there. 
I see that I shall need advocacy.” 

Her head ached, her eyes were stiff 
with watching. She said her good-night 
and retired. At that hour there was a 
great shouting and crying in the court- 
yard, and out of the midst there spired 
a wild music of rebecks, fiddles, scrannel- 
pipes, and a monstrous drum out of tune. 
The French lords said, ‘“‘’Tenez, on 
s'amuse!” and raised their eyebrows. 
The Queen shivered over a sea-coal fire. 
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Now at last she remembered all fair 
France, saw it in one poignant, long look 
inwards, and began to cry. “I am a 
fool, a fool—but, oh me ! Iam wretched,” 
she said, and rocked herself about. ‘The 
comfort of women strokings, 
mothering arms—was applied ; they put 
her to bed, and Mary Livingstone sat by 
her. ‘This young woman was in_ high 
feather, surveyed the prospect with calm- 
ness, not at all afraid. Her father, she 


-kisses, 


said, had put before her the desires of 


all those gentry: he had never had such 
court paid him in his long life. ‘This it 
was to be father to a maid of honour. 
The Duke had taken him apart before 
dinner, urging the suit of his son Arran 
for the Queen’s hand. ‘The Lord James 
had spoken of an earldom; Mr. Maitland 
could not see enough of him. ‘“ Hey, my 
lamb,” she ended, stroking the girl’s hot 
face, “‘we will have them all at your feet 
ere this time seven days; and a lass in 
her teens shall sway wild Scotland!” 
The Queen sighed, and snuggled her 
cheek into the open hand. 

Just as she was dozing off there was 
to be heard a scurry of feet along the 
corridor, the crash of a door admitting 
a burst of sound--in that, the shiver of 
steel on steel, a roar of voices, a loud cry 
above all, ‘He hath it! He hath it!” 
The Queen started up and held her 
heart. ‘‘ What do they want of me? Is 
it Mr. Knox?” Livingstone ran into the 
antechamber among the huddling women 
there. Des-Essars came to them bright- 
eyed to say it was nothing. It was 
Monsieur D’Elbceuf fighting young Erskine 
about a lady. ‘The whole had _ been 
arranged at supper. ‘They had cleared 
the tables for the fray. 


CHAPTER III. 


SUPERFICIAL PROPERTIES OF 
HONEYPOT. 


THE 


WHEN they told her what was the name 
Mr. Knox had for her, and how it had 
been caught up by all the winds in town, 
Queen Mary pinched her lip. ‘ Does he 
call me Honeypot? Well, he shall find 
there is wine in my honey—and perchance 
vinegar too, if he mishandle me. Or 
I may approve myself to him honey of 
Hymettus, which has thyme in it, and 
other sane herbs to make it sharp.” 

A honey-queen she looked as she spoke, 


bd 


all golden and rose in her white weeds, 
her face aflower in the close coif, finger 
and thumb pinching her lip. She seemed 
at once wise, wholesome, sweet, and 
tinged with mischief ; even the red Earl 
of Morton, the “ bloat Douglas,” as they 
called him, who should have been cunning 
in women, when he saw her preside at her 
first council, said to his neighbour, ‘There 
is wine in the lass, and strong wine, to 
make men drunken. What was Black 
James Stuart about to let her in among 
us?” It was a sign also of her sus- 
pected store of strength that Mr. Knox 
was careful not to see her. He had 
called her “* Honeypot” on hearsay. 

No doubt she approved herself: those 
who loved her, and, trembling, marked her 
goings, owned it to each other by secret 
signs. And yet, in these early days, she 
stood alone, a growing girl in a synod of 
elders, watching, judging, wondering about 
them, praying to gods whom they had 
abjured in a tongue which they had come 
to detest. For they were all for England 
now, while she clung the more passion- 
ately to France. If she used deceit, is 
it wonderful? ‘The arts of women against 
those half-hundred pairs of grudging, 
reticent eyes ; a little armoury of smiles, 
blushes, demure down-drooping | lids! 
Was it the instinct to defend or the relish 
for cajolery? She had the art of un- 
conscious art. She looked askance ; she 
let her lips quiver at a harsh decree ; 
she kissed and took kisses where she 
could. She laughed for fear she should 
cry ; she was witty when most at a loss, 
She refused to see disapproval in any, 
pretended to an open mind, and kept 
the inner door close-barred. Never un- 
watched, she was never found out; never 
off the watch, she never let her anxiety 
Alone she did it. Not Mary 
Livingstone herself knew the half of her 
effort, or shared her moments of dismay ; 
for that whole-hearted girl saw Scotland 
with Scottish eyes. 

But she succeeded 


be seen. 


she pleased. The 
iords filled Holyroodhouse, their com- 
panies the precincts; every man was 
Queen Mary’s man. The city wrought 
all its propynes and pageants sgainst her 
entry in state. Mr. Knox, grimly sur- 
veying the company at his board, called 
her Honeypot. 

There were those of her own religion 
who might have had another name for 
her. One morning there was a fray after 
II 
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her mass, when the Lord Lindsay and 
a few like him hustled and beat a priest. 
They waited for him behind the screen 
and gave him, in their phrase, ‘fa bloody 
comb.” Now, here was a case for some- 
thing more tart than honey—at least, the 
clerk thought so. He had come running 
to her full of his griefs: the holy vessels 
had been tumbled on the floor, the holy 
vestments were in shreds; he (the poor 
ministrant) was black and blue; martyrdom 
beckoned him, and so on. 

“Nay, good father, you shall not take 
it amiss,” she said to him. “A greater 
than you or I said ina like case, ‘ Zhey 
know not what they do.” 

“Madam,” says the priest, ‘“ there 
spake the Son of God, all-discerning, not 
to be discerned of the Jews. But I 
judge from the feel of my head what 
they do, and I think they themselves 
know very well—and their master also 
that sent them, their Master Knox.” 

“JT will give you another Scripture, 
then,” replied she. “It is written, ‘By 
our stripes we are healed.’ ” 

“Your pardon, madam, your pardon !” 
cried the priest: “I read it otherwise. 
St. Peter saith, ‘By His stripes we are 
healed’—a very different matter.” 

She grew red. ‘Come, come, sir, we 
are bandying words. You will not tell 
me that you have no need of heavenly 
physic, I suppose ?” 

“T pray,” said he, “that your Majesty 
have none. Madam, if it please you, but 
for your Majesty’s kindred, the Lord 
James and his brethren, I had been a 
dead man.” 

“You tell me the best news of my 
brothers I have had yet,” said she, and 
sent him away. 

She used a gentler method with Lord 
Lindsay when he next showed her his 
rugged, shameless face. He told her 
bluntly that he would never bend the 
knee to Baal. 

“Well,” she said, with a smile, “ you 
shall bend it to me instead.” And she 
looked so winning and so young, and 
withal so timid lest he should refuse, that 
(on a sudden impulse) down he went 
before her and kissed her hand. 

“T knew that I could make him 
ashamed,” she said afterwards to Mary 
Livingstone. 

“T would have had him whipped!” 
cried the flaming maid. 

“You are out, my dear,” said Queen 
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Mary. 
himself.” 

Although she took enormous pains, she 
succeeded not nearly so well with her 
bastard brothers and their sister, Lady 
Argyll, handsome, black-browed woman. 
James, Robert, and John, sons of the 
king her father, and Margaret Erskine, 
all alike tall, sable, stiff and sullen, were 
alike in this too, that they were eager for 
what they could get without asking. The 
old needy Hamilton—Duke of Chatel- 
herault as he was—let no day go by 
without begging for his son. ‘These men 
let be seen what they wanted, but they 
would not ask. ‘The vexatious thing with 
their sort is, that you may give a man too 
much or too little, and never be sure which 
of you is the robber. Now, the Lord 
James greatly coveted the earldom of 
Moray. Would he tell her so, think you? 
Not he, since he would not admit it to 
his very self. She received more than a 
hint from Mr. Maitland that it would be 
wise to reward him, and told him that 
she desired it. He bowed his acceptance 
as if he were obedient unto death. 

“ Madam, if it please your Majesty to 
make me of your highest estate, it is not 
for me to gainsay you.” 

“Why, no,” says the Queen, “I trow 
itis not. You shall be girt Earl of Mar 
at the Council, for such I understand to 
be your present desire.” 

It was not his desire by any means, yet 
he could not bring himself to say so. 
Her very knowledge that he had desires 
at all tied his tongue. 

“ Madam,” he said, sickly-white, “the 
grace is inordinate to my merits: and, 
indeed, how should duty be rewarded, 
being in its own performance a grateful 
thing? ‘True it is that my lands lie 
farther to the north than those of Mar ; 
true it is thatin Moray—to name a case— 
there are forces which, maybe, would not 
be the worse of a watchful eye. But the 
earldom of Moray! ‘Tush, what am I 
saying ?” 

“We spake of the earldom of Mar,” 
she said, drily. ‘That other, I under- 
stand, is claimed by my Lord of Huntly 
as a right of his, under my favour.” 

He added nothing, but bit his lip 
sideways, and looked at his white hands. 
She had done more wisely to give him 
Moray at ‘once; and so she might had 
he but asked for it. But when she opened 
her hands he shut his up, and where 


“Twas better he should whip 








she spoke her mind he never did. She 
ought to have been afraid of him, for two 
excellent reasons: first, she never knew 
what he thought, and next, everybody 
about her asked that first. Instead, he 
irritated her, like a prickly shift. 

“Am I to knock for ever at the shutters 
of the house of him?” she asked of her 
friends. ‘Not so, but I shall conclude 
there is nobody at home.” 

Healthy herself, and high-spirited, and as 
open as the day when she was in earnest, 
she laughed at his secret ways in private 
and made light of them in public. It 
was on the tip of her saucy tongue more 
than once or twice to strike him to earth 
with the thunderbolt: ‘ Did you hasten 
me to Scotland to work my ruin, brother ? 
Do you reckon to climb to the throne 
over me?” She thought better of it, but 
only because it seemed not worth her 
while. ‘There was no give-and-take with 
the Lord James, and it is dull work whip- 
ping a dead dog. 

Meantime the prediction of Mary 
Livingstone seemed on the edge of ful- 
filment. She ruled Scotland; and her 
spirits rose to meet success. She was full 
of courage and good cheer, holding her 
kingdom in the hollow of her palms. 
Honeypot? Did Mr. Knox call her 
so? It was odd how the name struck 
her. 

“Well,” she said, with a shrug, “if 
they find me sweet and hive about me, 
shall I not do well ?” 

She made Mr. Maitland Secretary of 
State without reserve, and remarked that 
he was every day in the antechamber. 

The word flew busily up and down the 
Canongate, round about the Cross: 
“Master Knox hath fitted her with a name, 
do you mind? ‘She is Honeypot,’ quoth 
he. Heard you ever the like o’ that ?” 
Some favoured it and her, some winked 
at it, some misfavoured ; and these were 
the grey beards and white mutches. But 
one and all came out to see her make her 
entry on the ‘Tuesday. 


One hour before she left Holyrood, 
Mr. Knox preached from his window in 
the High Street to a packed assembly of 
blue bonnets and shrouded heads, upon 
the text, Be wise now therefore, O ye Kings 
—a ring of scornful despair in his accents 
making the admonition vain. ‘TI shall 
not ask ye now what it is ye are come 
out for to see, lest I tempt ye to lie ; for 
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I know better than yourselves. 
‘Give us meat,’ 


Meat! 
ye cry and clamour; ‘give 
us meat for the gapes, meat for greedy 
eyes!’ Ay, and ye shall have your meat, 
fear not for that. Jags and slashes and 
feathered heads, ye shall have ; targeted 
tails, and bosoms decked in shame, but 
else as bare as my hand. Fill yourselves 
with the like of these-—but oh, sirs, when 
ye lie drunken, blame not the kennel that 


holds ye. If that ye crave to see prancing 


Frenchmen before ye, minions and 
jugglers, leaping sinners, damsels_ with 


timbrels, and suchlike sick ministers to 
sick women’s desires, I say, let it be So, 
0’ God’s holy name ; for the day cometh 
when ye shall have grace given ye to look 
within, and see who pulls the wires that 
sets them all heeling and reeling, jigging 
up and down—whether Christ or Anti- 
christ, whether the Lord God of Israel 
or the Lord Mammon of the Phoenicians. 
Look ye well in that day, judge ye and 
sce, 

He stopped, as if he saw in_ their 
midst what he cried against ; and some 
man called up, “ What more will you 
say, sir?” 

Mr. Knox gathered himself together. 
“Why, this, my man, that the harlotry of 
old Babylon is not dead yet, but like a 
snake lifteth a dry head from the dust 
wherein you think to have crushed her. 
Bite, snake, bite, I say; for the rather 
thou bitest, the rather shall thy latter end 
come. Heard ye not, sirs, how they 
trounced a bare-polled priest in the house 
of Rimmon, before the idol of abomina- 
tion herself, these two days bypast? I 
praise not, I blame not; I say, him that 
is drunken let him be drunken still. 
More becomes me not as yet, for all is 
yet to do. I fear to prejudge, I fear to 
offend ; let us walk warily, brethren, until 
the day break. But I remember David, 
ruler in Israel, when he hoped against 
hope and knew not certainly that his cry 
should go up as far as God. For no more 
than that chosen minister can I look to 
the number of the elect made up 
from a froward and stiff-necked generation. 
Nay, but I can cry aloud in the desert, I 
can fast, I can watch for the cloud of the 
gathering wrath of God. And this shall 
be my prayer for you and for yours, Be 
etc.” He did pray as he spoke, 
with his strong eyes lifted up above the 
housetops—a bidding prayer, you may 
call it, to which the people’s answer 


see 


Wise, 
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rumbled and grew in strength. One or 
two in the street struck into a savage 
song, and soon the roar of it filled the 
long street : 


The hunter is Christ, that hunts in haste, 
The hounds are Peter and Paul ; 

The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks, 
That rubs us on the gall. 


A gun in the valley told them that the 
Queen was away. It was well that she 
was guarded, 

Des-Essars, the Queen’s French page, 
in that curious work of his, half remi- 
niscence and half confession, which he 
dubs Le Secret des Secrets, has a note 
upon this day, and the aspect of the 
crowd, which he says was dangerous. 
“Looking up the hill,” he writes, ‘to- 
wards the Netherbow Port, where we 
were to stop for the ceremony of the 
keys, I could see that the line of sight- 
seers was uneven, ever surging and ebbing 
like an incoming sea. Also I had no 
relish for the faces I saw—I speak not 
of them at the windows. Certainly, all 
were highly curious to see my mistress 
and their own; and yet-—or so I judged 
—they found in her and her company 
food for the eyes and none for the heart. 
They appeared to consider her their 
property ; would have had her go slow, 
that they might fill themselves with her 
sight; or fast, that they might judge of 
her horsemanship. We were a show, 
forsooth ; not come in to take possession 
of our own; rather admitted, that these 
close-lipped people might pessess us if 
they found us worthy—ah, or dispossess 
us if they did not. Here and there men 
among them hailed their favourites: the 
Lord James Stuart was received with 
bonnets in the air; and at least once I 
heard it said, ‘There rides the true King 
of Scots... My Lord Chancellor Morton, 
riding immediately before the Queen’s 
Grace, did not disdain to bandy words 
with them that cried out upon him, ‘The 
Douglas! The Douglas!’ He, looking 
round about, ‘Ay, ye rascals,’ I heard 
him say, ‘ye know your masters fine 
when they carry the sword.’ He was 
a very portly, hearty gentleman in those 
days, high-coloured, with a full round 
beard. But above all things in the world 
the Scots lack fineness of manners. It 
was not that this Earl of Morton desired 
to grieve the Queen by this freedom of 


his; but worse than that, to my think- 
ing, he did not know that he did _ it. 
As for my lords her Majesty’s uncles, 
their reception was exceedingly unhappy ; 
but they cared little for that. Foolish 
Monsieur de Chatelard made matters 
worse by singing like a boy in quire as 
he rode behind his master, Monsieur 
d’Amville. This he did, as he said, to 
show his contempt for the rabble; but 
all the result was that he earned theirs. 
I saw a tall, gaunt, bearded man at a 
window, in a black cloak and bonnet. 
‘They told me that was Master Knox, the 
strongest man in Scotland.” 

It is true that Master Knox watched 
the Queen go up, with sharp eyes which 
missed nothing. He saw her eager head 


turn this way and that at any chance of 


a welcome. He saw her: meet gladness 
with gladness, deprecate doubt, plead 
for affection. “Out of the strong came 
forth sweetness : but she is too keen after 
sweet food.” She smiled all the while, 
but with differences which he was jealous 
to note. “She deals carefully ; she is no 
so sure of her ground. Eh, man, she 
goes warily to work.” 

A child at a window leaped in arms 
and called out clearly: ‘Oh, mother, 
mother, the braw leddy!” ‘The Queen 
laughed outright, looked up, nodded, and 
kissed her hand. 

** Hoots, woman,” grumbled Mr. Knox, 
“how ye lick your fingers! Fie, what a 
sweet tooth ye have !” 

She was very happy, had no doubts but 
that, as she won the Keys of the Port, she 
should win the hearts of all these people. 
Stooping down, she let the Provost kiss 
her hand. ‘“ ‘The sun comes in with 
me, tell the Provost,” she said to Mr. 
Maitland, not trusting her Scots. 

“Madam, so please you,” the good 
man replied, clearing his throat, “* we 
shall make a braver show for your Grace’s 
contentation upon the coming out from 
dinner. Rehearse that to her Majesty, 
Mr. Maitland, I’ll trouble ye.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Provost, we shall all make 
a better show then, trust me,” she said, 
laughing; and rode quickly through the 
gate. 

She was very bold: everybody said 
that. She had the manners of a boy— 
his quick rush of words, his impulse, and 
his dashing assurance—with that same 
back-wash of timidity, the sudden wonder 
of “Have I gone too far — betrayed 
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From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 
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myself?” which flushes a boy hot in a 
a minute. All could see how bold she 
was; but not all knew how the heart beat. 
It made for her harm that her merits 
were shy things. I find that she was 
dressed for the day in “a stiff white 
satin gown sown all over with pearls.” 
Her neck was bare to the cleft of the 
bosom ; and her tawny brown hair, curled 
and towered upon her head, was crowned 
with diamonds. Des-Essars says that her 
eyes were like stars; but he is partial. 
There were many girls in Scotland fairer 
than she. Mary Fleming was one, a 
very gentle, modest lady; Mary Seton 
was another, sharp and pure as a profile 
on a coin of Sicily. Mary Livingstone 
bore herself like a goddess ; Mary Beaton 
had a riper lip. But this Mary Stuart 
stung the eyes, and provoked by flashing 
contrasts. Queen of Scots and Dryad 
of the wood; all honey and wine; bold as 
a boy and as lightly abashed, clinging as 
a girl and as slow to leave hold, full of 
courage, very wise, “Sirs, a dangerous 
sweet woman. Here we have the Honey- 
pot,” says Mr. Knox to himself, and 
thought of her at night. 

After dinner, as she came 
hill, they gave her pageants. Virgins in 
white dropped out of machines with 
crowns for her; blackamoors, ‘Turks, 
savage men came about her with songs 
about the Scriptures and the fate of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. She under- 
stood some, and laughed pleasantly at all. 
Even she took not amiss the unmanneriy 
hint of the Lawn Market, where they 
would have burned a mass-priest in effigy 
—had him swinging over the faggots, 
chalice and vestment, crucifix and all. 
“Fie, sirs, fie! What harm has he 
done, poor soul?” was all she said. 

The Grand Prior was furiously angry ; 
seeing which, the Earl of Morton cut the 
figure down, and then struck out savagely 
with the flat of his blade, spurring his 
horse into the sniggering mob. ‘ Damn 
you, have done with your beastliness— 
down, dogs, down!” The Lord James 
looked away. 

At the Salt Tron they had built up a 
door, with a glory as of heaven upon it. 
Here she dismounted and sat for a while. 
Clouds above drew apart ; a pretty boy ina 
gilt tunic was let down by ropes before her. 
He said a piece in gasps, then offered 
her the Psalter in rhymed Scots. She 
thought it was the Geneva Bible, and 
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took it with a queer lift of the eyebrows, 
which all saw. Arthur Erskine, to whom 
she handed it, held it between finger 
and thumb as if it had been red hot ; and 
men marked that, and nudged each other. 
The boy stood rigid, not knowing what 
else to do ; quickly she turned, looked at 
him shyly for a moment, then leaned 
forward and took him up in her arms, 
put her cheek to his, cuddled and kissed 


him. ‘ You spake up bravely, my lamb,” 
she said. “And what may your name 
be?” She had to look up to Mr. Mait- 


land for his reply, but did not let go of 
the child. His name was Ninian 
“T would I had one like you, 
Ross!” she cried in his own 
kissed him again, and let him go. 

People said to each other, “She loves 
too much, she is too free of her loving— 
to kiss and dandle a bairn in the street.” 

‘Honeypot, Honeypot ! ” said grudging 
Mr. Knox, looking on rapt at all this. 

Des-Essars writes: ‘She believed she had 
won the entry of the heart; she read in 
the castle guns, bells.of steeples, and hoarse 
outcry of the crowd, assurance of what she 
hoped for. I was glad, for my part, and 
disposed to thank God heartily, that we 
reached Holyroodhouse without injury to 
her person or insult to cut her to the soul.” 

I think Des-Essars too sensitive: she was 
fully as shrewd an observer as he could 
have been. At least, she returned in 
good spirits. If any were tired, she was 
not ; but danced all night with her French- 
men. Monsieur de Chatelard was a 
happy man when he had her in his arms, 

** Miséricorde —O Queen of Love! 
Thus I would go through the world, 
though I burned in hell for it after.” 

*'Thus would not I,” quoth she. 
are hurting me. ‘Take care.” 

They brought her news in the midst 
that the Earl of Bothwell was in town 
with a great company, and would kiss 
her hands in the morning if he might. 

‘Let him come to me now while I am 
happy,” she said. ‘Who knows what 
to-morrow may do for me?” 

She sent away Chatelard, and waited. 
Soon enough she saw the Earl’s broad 
shoulders making a way, the daring eyes, 
the hardy mouth. “You are welcome, 
my lord, to Scotland.” 

“‘But am I welcome to your Majesty ?” 

“You have been slow to seek my 
welcome, sir.” 

“Madam, I have been slow to believe it.” 


Ross. 
Ninian 
tongue, 
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* You need faith, Monsieur de Boduel.” 

**] wish that your Majesty did!” 

“ Why so?” 

“That your Majesty might partake of 
mine.” 

They chopped words for half an hour 
or so. But she had her match in him. 

She was friends with all the world that 
night, or tried to think so. Yet, at the 
going to bed, when the lights were out, 
the guards posted, and state-rooms empty 
save for the mice, she came up to Mary 
Livingstone and stroked her face without 
a word, coaxing for assurance of her 
triumph. Wanting it still—for the maid 
was glum—she supplied it for herself. 
“We rule all Scotland, my dear, we rule 
all Scotland ! ” 

But Mary Livingstone held up her chin, 
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to be out of reach of that wheedling 
hand. Coldly, or as coldly as she might, 
she looked at the eager face, and braved 
the glimmering eyes. 

“Ay,” she said, “ay, you do. 
and John Knox betwixt you.” 

The Queen laughed. ‘Shall I marry 
Mr. Knox? He is twice a widower.” 

“He would wed you the morn’s morn 
if you would have him,” says Livingstone. 
“Tis a fed horse, that Knox.” 

“He feeds on wind, I think,” the 
Queen said; and the maid snorted, im- 
placable. 

‘°Tis a better food than your Earl 
of Bothwell takes, to my mind.” 

“And what is his food ?” 

“The blood of women and their tears,” 
said Mary Livingstone. 


You 


(70 be continued. ) 


THE SONG OF DINADAN, 
AND THE REFRAIN OF LA BELLE ISOUD. 


BY ERNEST 


RHYS. 


° MARVEL much,” said Dinadan, 


“What madness knights may know, 


That suffer love like Sir Tristan, 


And find it bitter woe.” 


‘“\4nt” 


said La Belle Lsoud, “ say not sol” 


* But think,” said he, ‘‘of Sir Tristan, 


Besotted many a year! 


As joyous once as Dinadan— 


He has bought thy love too dear.” 
“ Ah!” said La Belle Isoud, “say not so!” 


“What ails then all their knightly sport, 


That love should change their song? 


For the joy of love is all too short, 


And the sorrow far too long.” 


“Ah!” said La Belle Lsoud, 


“say not sol” 


“The joy of love is all too brief, 


And yery long the woe: 


For joy’s the flower, but long the leaf 


Endures that saw it go.” 
“Ah!” said La Belle Isoud, “say not so!” 
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A GREAT LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 
JEAN CHARLES CAZIN. 


BY MARIE 


N the month of March trgor the 
French painter Jean Charles Cazin 
died at Lavandou, a little nook in 

Southern France on the borders of the 
Mediterranean. He was in the _ pleni- 
tude of his talent, in the rich and 
mellow prime of his life. He had gone 
to Lavandou on one of his frequent 
voyages in search of change and refresh- 
ment ; he died there alone. 

It is an ancient prayer—“ Lord, may I 
die in my bed,” but rather an original idea 
to seek to pass out of life in the very bed 
where one was born! ‘This, however, was 
Cazin’s dream. He had carefully preserved 
every beloved detail in the home of his 
childhood and youth in Samer (Pas-de- 
Calais) ; thither he planned to return and 
pass his last days. He longed to inhabit 
again his boyhood’s room; to go forth 
for ever surrounded by all that had 


VAN VORST. 


welcomed him into a world he was to 
leave richer for his existence. Fate dis- 
posed otherwise. 

He was born in 1846, near Samer, a 
little town in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne. His parents were well-to-do, 
his father a doctor of some renown. 
Cazin attended the college at Boulogne, 
and received later his baccalaureate at 
Lille. 

In order to facilitate his artistic studies 
his parents sent him to Paris, where he 
joined the art class of the beloved 
Boiscaudron. ‘This teacher’s influence 
on his pupils has been enormous. — It 
must be remembered that he also in- 
structed Rodin and Lhermitte. The 
tuition was free in the little class near the 
Ecole de Médicine, and this studio made 
hot war against the more conservative 
Beaux-Arts. 

















The Windmill. 


From the picture by Cazin. 
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“Agar et Ismael.” 


From the picture in the Luxembourg. 


Cazin never seems to have considered 
his student days at an end. He was 
perpetually learning; for ever pursuing 
his art as an inexhaustible classic ; seeking 
to discover and develop new technique ; 
to test to the uttermost his capacity. 
Later in life, when long past the student 
age, he studied in Antwerp, and his fine 
figure, with noble head on which the 
hair was already turning grey, was con- 


stantly seen in the museums, where he 
wandered—enjoying the masterpieces he 
admired and understood, 

He married early, a woman who shared 
his artistic tastes, and who herself has 
added to modern art. He exhibited his 
first pictures in the salon of ’65—66, and 
was also among those men who were in 
later years proscribed by the jury, and 
with his colleagues reaped the singular 
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benefit of popularity because of adverse 
criticism, and became a founder of the 
new salon, known as the Champ de Mars. 
He had apparently no feverish desire to 
rush before the public, to present creations 
of his youth for criticism. Possessed of 
that rare patience which can wait for 
Fame, he did not choose to force a future, 
and put off rather than sought a definite 
introduction to the world. 

Meanwhile he matured his work, labour- 
ing at his canvases during that fruitful 
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in Holland, on the Continent everywhere, 
and he has enjoyed a marked success in 
America. 

Later followed ‘La Fuite en Egypte” 
(1877), “Le Voyage de Tobie” (1878), 
“Le Départ” (1879), “Ismael” (first 
medal, 1880), ‘“’Tobie ” (1880), “Souvenir 
de Fate” (1881), “Judith,” “ Agar and 
Ismael” (1883). 

Then followed an interval when the 
public looked in vain for Cazin’s name 
amongst exhibitors. Modern life failed 

















The death chamber of Gambetta. 


period when hope is most sanguine and 
talent freshest; he himself was only timidly 
appreciative of the work done in the 
interval between his appearance in the 
salon of 1876 and that of 1887. 

In 1887, a space of more than ten years 
from his début, he exhibited “Le 
Chantier,” and from this time, with slight 
interruptions, down to the date of his 
death, his abundant work never ceased 
to delight the public, which accorded to 
Cazin the unusual mark of instantaneous 
favour. His work has been seen con- 
stantly in England; it is very popular 


to inoculate this meditative artist with 
the fatal haste, the febrile, nervous desire 
to do everything in a moment. Nothing 
disturbed his habits of study and the slow 
working out of his ideas. He retired 
again from public notice to mature his 
conceptions before showing them. Art 
and art alone took Cazin hither and 
thither on his frequent capricious voyages. 

It was as though, suddenly, in a dream, 
some landscape beckoned him—an Italian 
evening or a moonlit dyke it might be 
summoned him ; for with little warning 
he was in Paris to-day, in ‘Tuscany to- 


A GREAT 


morrow. Fortunately he had a family 
who not only understood his brusque 
departures, but who enjoyed the journey- 
ings as well as did the master himself. 
He was in every land a student, in the 
Pays Bas he was an ardent painter, in 
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making many trips to Holland and 
Flanders, Italy and England. He was 


keenly appreciative of the art with which 
these countries teemed, and studied with 
benefit to his own methods the Flemish 
and Dutch masters as seen in the Pays 











Moonlight. 


From the picture by Cazin. 








Italy a constant visitor at the galleries 
and museums, in England a potter. The 
art of ceramics always strongly interested 
him, and he has proved himself a clever 
exponent of it. 

For a Frenchman he travelled widely, 


Bas—his imagination impressed by the 
sober stretches of Netherland landscapes, 
by the velvet seductiveness of Italian 
hillsides and golden towns, and the misty 
loveliness of English country. 

Of Holland he has left us numerous 
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admirable studies, etchings, pictures—the 
mills and the flat meadows, melancholy 
dyke lines, scenes on the Zuyder Zee and 
in Amsterdam. All these are familiar and 
delightful to his admirers. Possibly he 


has produced no more perfect piece of 


work than the picture called ‘* Moon- 
light on the Zuyder Zee.” 

Holland, so long a school and educator 
and inspirer of landscape painters, has 
found no modern more quick to represent 
her country or more appreciative of its 
native art than Cazin. ‘There is in his 
work a suggestion of the spirit of the 
masters of Holland and Flanders, far 
away and removed as he is by his 
mysticism and the ephemeral handling 
of colour from the frank colourists of the 
Dutch School. ‘There is the minute 
attention to detail, the clever value given 
to scheme, the massing of much in small 
compass, the master art of concentrating 
on the important point. When the paint- 
ing is analysed the critic discovers that 
every detail is scrupulously studied. 

Italy inflamed him with a love for 
symbolic subjects. ‘The spirituality of the 
old masters was an evident inspiration 
to him. But, in considering Cazin, whilst 
interested to trace the different elements 
he found sympathetic and appealing, one 
fails to discover anything to detract from 
Cazin’s own absolute originality. 

England, eminently connoisseur of land- 
scape painting, has seen fit to approve 
Cazin. His exhibition in London was 
received with the most flattering appre- 
ciation. England knew Cazin for one 
of those foreigners who had adopted 
London as a dwelling-place, and who was 
in sympathetic touch with the English 
people. ‘There exists therefore for him a 
feeling of personal friendship. 

He came with his family to England in 
1871, and remained here for three years. 
His original project was to form a school 
of art of which he should be master. 
This plan failing, he went instead to 
Fulham, where he personally directed the 
management of a pottery, and was thus 
enabled to carry out his desire to experi- 
ment in this plastic art. In this he was 
successful. His exhibition in 1882 at 
the Central Union placed him amongst 
the first masters in modern ceramics, and 
after his artistic display of clays, France 
gave him a decoration, ‘There is a case 
Luxembourg 


of Cazin’s pottery in the 
Museum. 
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He was received at first with a certain 
wonder. His drawing, intensely delicate, 
was forceful and striking because of its 
frank ingenuousness, its primitive sim- 
plicity. In his colouring harmonious 
and extraordinary tones ineffably _ soft, 
lights and shades indefinitely blended 
until at first the picture appeared through 
a haze, whilst under ‘the eyes it slowly 
took form out of the mist ; lines disengaged 
themselves, shapes grew distinct, and the 
perfect little picture fully declared itself. 
A good example of this is “ Nuit d’Eté” 
(Seine et Marne). 

It will be readily understood that this 
novel technique, at the time of its appear- 
ance, did not pass unchallenged. It was 
evidently a manner, an _ eccentricity—a 
trick of colour, a playing with the public 
vision! Many endeavoured to understand 
and reproduce the “‘ Cazin effects.” How 
was it done? And it was bruited by 
the baffled that M. Cazin painted behind 
locked doors! ‘The sorcery of the master 
was not to be discovered, nor was there 
an élite who, behind the curtain out of 


gaping sight, learned the power that 
created ‘Moonlight on the Zuyder 


Zee.’ 

Will amateurs learn one day that rules 
of rhetoric cannot teach the scribbler how 
to write a lyric ?—that the atelier cannot 
impart the sign to make brush and 
palette create that which is none other 
than the ¢vdividuality of the painter? 
Cazin’s tender, mysterious treatment, 
Corot’s. profound tranquillity, ‘Turner’s 
golden flame, the genius of the masters, 
are their technique. 

Cazin knew nothing of the common 
struggle of those artists who are obliged 
to ingratiate themselves into the public 
favour. He was accepted at once, and 
soon beloved—an uncommon biography. 
And his agreeable relations with the 
public, the atmosphere of welcome and 
liking with which his work was met, his 
own family relations (of the most happy 
and genial kind), all is evident in his art. 
His pictures are full of the influence of 
repose—‘“‘/a douceur infinie qui répand 
les dimes qui sont en paix.” 

Cazin possessed a strongly developed 
decorative sense. His contemporaries 
appreciated it when they gave him the 
supervision of the hanging of pictures at 
the different exhibitions and made him 
conservateur of the Musée du -Luxem- 
bourg itself. This special sense is 
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“ Douleur.” 


From the Bronze in the Luxembourg, by Caz. 


evident in his work, as, for example, the 
grouping in “L’Ours et Amateur des 
Jardins,” ‘La Parole de Socrate,” in the 
drawings and studies for his various 
pictures, designs which in many instances 
strongly suggest fresco and are Italian in 
their genre. 


Until 1888 his subjects had been chiefly 


symbolic, chosen from Biblical scenes ; 
figures predominated in these canvases. 
After this period the character of his 
work changed, and he devoted himself to 
landscape painting, and as a landscapist 
he will pass down to fame. For Cazin 
chose to surround his conception of figure 
painting with the very acme_of his art; ° 
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with the fruit of years of patience, the 
mystery of labour and all that his poetic 
soul knew of the seasons and of changing 
nights and days. For even in the most 
important canvases, where figures fill the 
foreground, the value of the paintings is 
in their backgrounds and surroundings. 
Take, for example, ‘‘ Agar and Ismael 
in the Desert.” In the picture the eye 
leaves the group of desolate mother and 
child for the country’s desolation, the arid 
sand world, dangerous, sinister—the parch- 
ing sky, the pitiful scrub growth. The 
thought of the narrative is lost, in Cazin’s 
delineation of the landscape, in the 


as twilight, slipping from gold to grey, 
steals down the twisting lanes. Cazin has 
caught the sadness of the country, its 
monotonous desolation, as well as_ its 
repose. ‘The pictures in themselves are 
almost narrative ; the wide slopes of bare 
meadow after harvesting, the sombre note 
of little pine-clusters on a sandy hill, and 
the melancholy of the dyke lands, his 
own country has spoken to him as a 
mother to a son who understood and 
who will interpret her well. See the 
“Ruisseau en Picardie,” ‘Lac en Picar- 
die,” ‘Route prés d’Equihen,” ‘ Moon- 
light at Equihen.” It is into these 

















The end of the village. 


From the picture by Cazin, 


atmosphere and painting of the picture, 
and in its subtle composition. 

As a rule, for the human drama the 
scene is the setting, whereas with Cazin 
humanity ¢//ustrates the text of his creation, 
His landscapes, his fields, meadows, 
dunes, deserts, are the picture, and the 
figures become subordinate, suggestive, 
taking their character from the character 
of the soil and country. 

The streets of the rustic villages have 
spoken to Cazin, and told him their 
secrets at evening time. His studies of 
the little town near his native village 
are especially lovely. ‘These French 
parishes have whispered their mysteries 


sympathetic surroundings that he intro- 
duced the studies he cared to make of 
human life, Biblical subjects and a few 
classic themes. ‘These are not anachro- 
nisms, strictly speaking, but show a 
modern spirit, which places his concep- 
tion of Christ amongst men and women 
of to-day, as Rembrandt placed his re- 
ligious pictures in the land of his birth, 
which makes the divine legend suddenly 
appear in the centre of the Norman 
wheat-field, or sends Mary and Joseph 
with the Holy Chiid by moonlight from 
a little provincial farm in Picardy. 
Tobias by a French riverside walks with 
a celestial visitor. Judith is a woman of 
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the people, and nothing but the essence 
of tradition may be read in Cazin’s 
popularising of Bible story, in his introduc- 
tion of Hebraic legend to the scenes and 


of his historic and epic legend, and that 
dramatic subjects constantly presented 
themselves to his attention as schemes 
for pictures, his trend towards landscape 
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The Holy Family. 
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actors of humble, everyday peasant life. 

His painting of “ Judith” was originally 

intended for the Gobelin manufactories. 
Despite the fact that his mind was full 


was too strong, and it is extremely 
interesting to observe this impassioned 
hero-worshipper carried toward his 
dreamy, peaceful current which became 
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A Picardy village. 


his inevitable course. As the painter of 
lovely landscapes, Cazin is known chiefly 
as the portrayer of moon-setting and falling 
rain on a far, unknown country side. 
Some one has said, ‘f’Turn a hundred 
painters loose in France before their 
respective bents have been decided-—-and 
ninety-nine will be landscape painters.” 
So paintable is the French country, so 
seductive to the senses and imagination, 
that the land germinates and brings forth 
the very finest fruit of open-air painting : 
witness Troyon, Daubigny, Corot, Lorrain, 
Poussin, Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin. 
Cazin had a magnificent head. His 
eyes were blue, his features finely chiselled 
and strong. His manners were most 
charming, and he was widely beloved. 
Properly speaking, no school perishes 
with the death of Cazin, although, strangely 
enough, no master displayed greater avidity 
to inculcate principles of art. Despite 
his pedagogic passion Cazin leaves behind 
him no disciples who menace his fame. 


His art was too personal and varied to 
permit of a school’s foundation. 

His pictures have been purchased widely 
on the Continent and in England and 
America, ‘Time and space do not permit 
a catalogue of the canvases which 
have appeared in public and_ private 
collections. When Cazin died he was at 
work on two pictures destined for the 
State. They are symbolic subjects, and 
were intended for the walls of the Sorbonne. 
They go by the titles of “L’Ours et 
Amateur de Jardins,” and ‘La Maison 
de Socrate.” 

In the Luxembourg Museum are to be 
seen several good examples of Cazin’s 
work: “Agar et Ismaél,” ‘ Le Chambre 
de Gambetta,” a tragic representation of 
the room in which Gambetta died, two 
landscapes, a case of pottery, and a bust 
in bronze. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago possesses 
the “Judith”; “Tobie” is in the gallery at 
Lille ; “La Journeé Faite” in the Lyons 
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Museum; ‘Souvenir de Féte” in the 
Museum of the City of Paris; “Le 
Chantier” belongs to Monsieur May. 

Alexander Harrison, the American 
painter, said, in speaking of Cazin: “‘ He 
is a striking contrast to Courbet, for 
example, whose manner of painting is 
insistent ; whereas Cazin conceals, rather 
than displays, his technique. His qualities 
are subtle and elusive. He avoids realistic 
brutality ; his delicacy is a semi-fastidious- 
ness in contrast to the almost feraoce realism 
of Courbet, and the robust Troyon. 

“His attitude towards his ideal is 
reserved, caressing. Suavity, a certain 
suggestion of concealment distinguish 
his work. Sometimes the unvaried tone 
is monotony. 

“His subjects were not chosen from 
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the great solitudes ; and although figures 
are often absent from his canvases, the 
pictures always suggest the human element 
and are full of associations. 

“His townsfolk in the Norman village 
where he lived seldom saw Cazin at work 
during daylight; but belated fishermen, 
returning in the small hours of late night, 
would find him wandering along-shore, 
or pondering as he paced the high sand- 
dunes. 

‘““These reveries were part of Cazin’s 
science and art ; he applied and developed 
the accumulated science of long study, 
and created the medium best fitted to 
express his ideas and the especial times 
of day he cared to paint. 

“His use of a wax medium accounts for 
some of the quality of his work.” 


[Thanks are warmly tendered to Monsieur Bénédite, Conservateur of the Luxembourg 
Museum, for documents placed at the authors disposal.| 











The village street. 


After the picture by Casin, 
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BY E. 


HE month was June, the street was 
Gower Street, the room was an 
attic. And in the attic a poet 
sat, struggling with the rebellious third 
act of the poetic drama that was to set 
him in the immediate shadow of Shake- 
speare, and on the level of those who ring 
Parnassus round just below the summit. 
The attic roof sloped, the furniture was 
vilely painted in grained yellow, the arm- 
chair’s prickly horsehair had broken to let 
loose lumps of dingy-coloured flock. The 
curtains were dark and damask and dusty. 
The carpet was Kidderminster and crimson. 
It had holes in it; so had the Dutch hearth- 
rug. The poet’s penholder was the kind 
at twopence the dozen. ‘The ink was in 
a penny bottle. Outside on a blackened, 
flowerless lilac a strayed thrush sang madly 
of spring and hope and joy andlove. ‘The 
clear strong sunshine streamed in through 
the window and turned the white of the 
poet’s page to a dazzling silver splendour. 
“ Hang it all!” he cried, and he threw 
down the yellow-brown penholder, “ It’s 
too much! It’s not to be borne! It’s 
not human!” 

He turned out his pockets. Three-and- 
sevenpence. He could draw the price 
of a sonnet and a roundelay from the 
Atheneum—but not to-day, for this 
was a Bank Holiday, Whit-Monday in 
fact. ‘Then he thought of his tobacco-jar. 
Sure enough, there lurked some halfpence 
among the mossy shag, and—oh, wonder 
and joy and cursed carelessness for ever 
to be blessed! a gleaming, coy _half- 
sovereign. In the ticket-pocket of his 
overcoat a splendid unforeseen shilling— 
a florin and a sixpence in the velveteen 
jacket he had not worn since last year. 
Ten, and two, and one, and three-and- 
sevenpence, and sixpence — seventeen 
shillings and a penny. Enough, more 





than enough to take him out of this world 
of burst horsehair chairs and greedy 
foolscap, of arid authorship and burst 
bubbles of dreams to the real world where 
spring still laughing shrank from the kisses 
of summer, where white may blossomed 
and thrushes sang. 


THE LITERARY SENSE. 


V/.—A HOLIDAY. 


NESBIT. 






“ll have a holiday,” he said: ‘who 
knows ? I may get an idea for a poem!” 

He cleaned his boots with ink: they 
were not shiny after it, but they were at 
least black. He put on his last clean 
shirt and the greeny-blue Liberty tie that 
his sister had sent him for his April birth- 
day. He brushed his soft hat, counted 
his money again, found for it a pocket 
still lacking holes, and went out whistling. 
The front door slammed behind him with 
a cheerful, conclusive bang. 

From the top of an omnibus he noted 
the town gilded with fresh sunlight ; and 
it was very good. He bought food and 
had it packed in decent brown paper, so 
that it looked like something superfluous 
from the Stores. And he caught the ten- 
something train to Halstead. He only 
just caught it. He blundered into a third- 
class carriage, and nearly broke his neck 
over an umbrella which lay across the 
door like an amateur trap for undesired 
company. 

By some apotheosis of Bank Holiday 
mismanagement there was only one person 
in the carriage—the owner of the trap- 
umbrella. A girl, of course. That was 
inevitable in this magic weather. He had 
knocked her basket off the seat, and had 
only just saved himself from buffeting her 
with his uncontrolled shoulder, before 
he saw that she was a girl. He took 
off his hat and apologised. She smiled, 
murmured, and blushed. 

He settled himself in his corner, and 
unfolded the evening paper of yesterday, 


which by the most fortunate chance 
happened to be in his pocket. 
Over it he glanced at her. She was 


pretty, with a vague, unawakened pretti- 
ness. Her eyes and hair were dark. 
Her hat seemed dowdy, yet it was be- 
coming. Her gloves were rubbed at the 
fingers. Her blouse was light and bright, 
her skirt obscure and severe. He de- 
cided that she was not well off. 

His eyes followed a dull leader on the 
question of the government of India. 
But he did not want to read. He wanted 
to talk. On this June day, when the life 
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of full-grown spring thrilled one to the 
finger-tips, how could one feed one’s 
irrepressive vitality, one’s overmastering 
joy of life, with printer’s ink and the 
greyest paper in London? 

He glanced at her again. She was 
looking out of the window at the sordid 
little Bermondsey houses where the red 
buds of the Virginia creeper were already 
waking to their green summer work. He 
spoke. And no one would have guessed 
from his speech that he was a poet. 

‘What a beautiful day !” he said, “ isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, very,” said she; and her tone 
gave no indication of any exuberant 
spring-expansiveness to match his own. 

He looked at her again. No. Yes— 
yes, he would try the experiment he had 
long wanted to try—had often in long, 
silent ¢é/e-d-éte journeys dreamed of trying. 
He would skip all the pitiful formalities 
of chance-acquaintanceship. He would 
speak as one human being to another— 
would assume the sure bond of a common 
kinship. He said: “ lt is such a beauti- 
ful day that I want to talk about it. 
Mayn’t I talk to you? Don’t you feel 
that you want to say how beautiful it is, 
just as much as I do?” 

The girl looked at him ; a scared fold 
in her brow warned him that the escaped- 
lunatic idea had strongly seized her. 

“T’m really not mad,” he said; ‘ but 
it does seem so frightfully silly that we 
should travel all the way to—to wherever 
you are going and not tell each other 
how good June weather is!” 

“Well, it is!” she owned. 

He eagerly spoke; he wanted to en- 
tangle her in talk before her conventional 
shrinking from haphazard acquaintance- 
ship should shrivel her interest past hope. 

“T often think how silly people are,” 
he said, “not to talk in railway carriages, 
One can’t read without blinding oneself. 
I’ve seen women knit, but that’s unspeak- 
able. Many a time, in frosty, foggy 
weather, when the South-Eastern has 
taken two hours to get from Cannon 
Street to Blackheath, I’ve looked round 
the carriage and wanted to say, ‘Gentle- 
men, seeing that we are thus delayed, 
let us each contribute to the general 
hilarity by telling a story—we might 
gather them into a Christmas number 
afterwards—in the manner of the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens’; then I’ve looked 
round the carriage full of City-centred 
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people, and wondered how they’d deal 
with the lunatic who ventured to suggest 
such an Adl-the- Year-Round idea. But 
nobody could be city-centred on such a 
day, and so early. So let’s talk.” 

She had laughed, as he had meant 
her to laugh. Now she seemed to throw 
away some scruple, in the gesture with 
which she shrugged her shoulders and 
turned to him. 

“Very well,” she said, and she was 
smiling: ‘only I've nothing to say.” 

“Never mind: I have,” he rejoined, 
and proceeded to say it. It seemed 
amusing to him, as an experiment, to 
talk to this girl, this perfect stranger, with 
a delicate candour that he would not have 
shown to his oldest friend, It seemed 
interesting to lay bare, save for a veiling 
of woven, transparent impersonality, his 
inmost mind. It was interesting, for the 
revelation drew her, till they were talking 
together in a world where it seemed no 
more than natural for her to show him 
her soul ; and she had no skill to weave 
veils for it. 

Such talk is rare: “so rare and so keen 
a pleasure, indeed, a¢ to leave upon one’s 
life, if one be not a poet, a mark strong 
and never to be effaced. 

The slackening of the train at Halstead 
broke the spell, which lay on both with 
a force equal in strength if varying in 
kind. 

“Oh,” she said, “I get out 
Good-bye, good-bye.” 

He would not spoil the parting by 
banalities of hat-raising amid the group 
of friends or relations who would doubt- 
less meet her. 

** Good-bye,” he said, and his eyes made 
her take his offered hand. ‘Good-bye. 
I shall never forget you—never !” 

And then it seemed to him that the 
farewell lacked fire; and he, lifted her 
hand to his face. He did not kiss it. 
He laid it against his cheek, sighed, and 
dropped it. ‘The action was delicate and 
very effective. It suggested the impulse, 
almost irresistible, yet resisted—the well- 
nigh overwhelming longing to kiss the 
hand, kept in check by a respect that 
was almost devotion. 

She should have torn her hand away. 
She took it away quietly, and went. 

Leisurely he got out of the train. She 
had disappeared. Well, the bright little 
interlude was over. Still it would give 
food for dreams among the ferny woods. 


here. 
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The first lines of a little song hummed 
themselves in his brain: 

Eyes like stars in the night of life, 

Seen but a moment and seen for ever. 
He would finish them and send them to 
the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘Vhat would be 
a guinea. He wished the journey had 
been: longer. He would never see her 
again; Perhaps it was just as well. He 
crushed that last thought. It would be 
good to dwell through the day on the 
thought of her—the almost loved, the 
wholly lost. 


That could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it for ever ! 


Her eyes were very pretty, especially 
when they opened themselves widely as 
she tried to express the thoughts that 
no one but he had ever cared to hear 
expressed. ‘The definite biography, dead 
father, ailing mother, hard work, hard life, 
hard-won post as high-school mistress, 
were but as the hoarding on which was 
pasted the artistic poster of their meeting, 
their parting. He sighed as he walked 
along the platform. ‘The promise of June 


had fulfilled itself: he was rich in a sorrow 
that did not hurt, a regret that did not 
sting. Poor little girl! Poor pretty eyes! 


Poor timid, brave, maiden-soul ! 

Suddenly in his walk he stopped short. 
Obliquely through the door of the booking- 
office he saw her. She was alone. No 
troops of friends or relations had borne 
her off. She was waiting for somebody, 
and somehody had not come ! 

What was to be done? He felt an 
odd chill. If he had only not taken her 
hand in that silly way which had seemed 
at the time so artistically perfect, the 
railway-carriage talk might have been 
prolonged prettily, indefinitely. But that 
foolish contact had rung up the curtain 
on a transformation scene whose foot- 
lights needed at least a good make-up 
for the facing of them. 

She stood there, looking down the 
road ; in every curve of her figure was 
dejection ; hoplessness itself had drawn 
the line of her head’s sideward droop. 
His make-up would be of the simplest. 
She had expected to meet some one and 
some one had not come. 

His chivalric impulses, leaping to meet 
the occasion’s call, bade him substitute a 
splendid replacement—himself—for the 
laggard tryst-breaker. Even though he 
knew that that touch of the hand must 
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inaugurate the second volume in the day’s 
romance, 

He came behind her and spoke. 

“ Hasn't he come?” He did not like 
himself for saying ‘“‘he”-—but he said it. 
It belonged to the second volume. 

She turned with a start and a lighting 
of eyes and lips that almost taught him 
pity. Not quite: for the poet’s nature 
is hard to teach. 

“He?” she said, decently recovering 
the light of lips and eyes as soon as might 
be. “It was a friend. She was to come 
fron. Sevenoaks. She ought to be here. 
We were to have a little picnic together.” 
She glanced at her basket. ‘I didn’t know 
you were getting out here. Why x3 

The question died on trembling lips. 

“Why?” he repeated. ‘There was a 
pause. “And now, what are you going to 
do?” he asked, and his voice was full of 
tender raillery, for her lost tryst with the 
girl friend, and for her pretty helplessness, 

‘TT don’t know,” she said. 

‘But I do!” He looked into her 
eyes. ‘‘ You are going to be kind. Life 
is so cruel. You are going to help me to 
cheat Life and Fate and Destiny. You are 
going to leave your friend to the waste 
desolation of this place, if she comes by 
the next train; but she won't, she’s kept 
at home by toothache or a broken heart or 
some little foolish ailment like that ”—he 
prided himself on the light touch here— 
“and you are going to be adorably kind 
and sweet and generous, and to let me 
drink the pure wine of life for this one day.” 

Her eyes dropped. Fully inspired, he 
struck a master-chord in the lighter key. 
‘““You have a basket; I have a brown- 
paper parcel. Let me carry both, and you 
shall share both. We'll go to Chevening 
Park. It will be fun. Will you?” 

There was a pause: he wondered 
whether by any least-likely chance the 
chord had not rung true. ‘Then 

“Yes,” she said half-defiantly, ‘I will. 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t.” 

“Then give me the basket,” he said, 
“and hey for the green wood !” 

The way led through green lanes, 


through a green park, where red sorrel 


and white daisies grew high among the 
grass that was up for hay. The hawthorns 
were silvery, the buttercups golden. ‘The 
sun shone, the sky arched over a world 
of green glory. And so through Knock- 
holt and up the narrow road to the 


meadow whose path leads to the steep 








“They went down into the wood together.” 
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wood-way where Chevening Park begins. 
They walked side by side, and to both 
of them—for he was now wholly lost in 
the delightful part for which this good 
summer world was the fitting stage—to 
both of them it seemed that the green 
country was enchanted land, and they 
under a spell that could never break. 
They talked of all things under the 
sun: he eager to impress her with that 
splendid self of his ; she anxious to show 
herself not wholly unworthy. She, too, 
had read her Keats and her Shelley and 
her Browning, and could cap and even 
overshadow his random quotations. 

“There is no one like you,” he said, 
as they passed the stile above the wood ; 
“no one in this beautiful world.” 

Her heart replied : “ If there is any one 
like you I have never met him; and oh, 
thank God, thank God that I have met 
you now!” Aloud she said: “ There’s a 
place under beech-trees—a sort of chalk 
plateau : I used to have picnics there with 
my brothers when I was a little girl #4 

“Shall we go there?” he asked. ‘‘ Will 
you really take me to the place that 
your pretty memories haunt? Ah! how 
good you are to me!” 

As they went down the steep wood-path 
she slipped —stumbled ; he caught her. 

“Give me your hand!” he said. 
“This path’s not safe for you.” 

It was not. She gave him her hand, and 
they went down into the wood together. 
The picnic was gay as an August garden. 
After a life of repression, to meet some 
one to whom one might be oneself! It 
was very good. She said so. That was 
when he did kiss her hand. 

When lunch was over they sat on the 
sloped short turf and watched the rabbits 
in the warren below. ‘They sat there and 
they talked ; and to the end of her days 
no one will know her soul as he knew 
it that day, and no one ever knew better 
than she that aspect of his soul which 
he chose that day to represent as its 
permanent form. 

The hours went by, and when the 
shadows began to lengthen and the sun 
to hide behind the wood they were sitting 
hand in hand. All the entrenchments 
of her life’s training, her barriers of 
maidenly reserve, had been swept away 
by the torrent of his caprice, his indo- 
lently-formed determination to drink the 
delicate sweet cup of this day to the full. 

It was in silence that they went back 
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along the wood-path—her hand in his— 
as before. Yet not as before, for now 
he held it pressed against his heart. 

“Oh, what a day—what a day of 
days!” he murmured ; “was there ever 
such a day? Could there ever have 
been? Tell me—tell me—could there ?” 

And she answered, turning aside a face 
changed, softened, transfigured, “ You 
know—you know!” 

So they reached the stile at the top of 
the wood—and here, when he had lent 
her his hand to climb it, he paused, still 
holding in his her hand. 

Now or never should the third volume 
begin—and end. Should he? Should 
he not? Which would yield the more 
perfect memory? ‘The one kiss to crown 
the day? or the kiss renounced—the 
crown refused? Her eyes, beseeching, 
deprecating, fearing, alluring, decided the 
question. He framed her soft face in 
his hands and kissed her, full on the lips, 
Then, not so much for insurance against 
future entanglement as for the sound of 
the phrase which pleased him—he was 
easily pleased at the moment—he said, 
“ A kiss for love, for memory, for despair !” 

It was almost in silence that they went 
through the lanes, still and dark, across 
the widespread park-lawns and down the 
narrow road to the station. Her hand 
still lay against his heart. The kiss still 
thrilled through them both. They parted 
at the station. He would not risk the 
lessening of the day’s charming impression 
by a railway journey. He could go to 
town by a later train. He put her into 
a crowded carriage, and murmured with 
the last hand-pressure: “ ‘Thank God for 
this one day! I shall never forget. You 
will never forget. This day is all our 
lives, all that might have been.” 

“T shall never forget,” she said. 


In point of fact she never has forgotten. 


She has remembered all, even to the 
least light touch of his hand, the smallest, 
slightest change in his soft, kind voice. 
That is why she has refused to marry the 
excellent solicitor who might have made 
her happy, and why, faded and harassed, 
she still teaches to high-school girls the 
Greek and Latin which they so deeply 
hate to learn. 

As for him, he went home in a beautiful 
dream, and in the morning he wrote a 
song about her eyes, and sold it for two 
guineas, 
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SOME RESTAURANTS OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NEWNHAM-DAVIS. 


NY man who knows his Paris will 

A without any difficulty count on 
- his fingers twenty well-known 
restaurants from Maire’s to the Armenon- 
ville. Then he will pause and_ think. 
This is the moment at which to ask him 
whether he ever dines at the Restaurants 
Bonvalet or Lecompte when he goes to 
a theatre far down the boulevards. In 
all probability he will reply “ No,” and 
ask humbly for particulars, and you thus 
at the outset establish yourself as a 
superior authority. 

The Restaurant Bonvalet is a great 
house on the Boulevard du Temple, and 
shows a brown front up to the third 
story. Should curiosity take you as far 
afield in the evening as the Cirque 
d’Hiver, or the theatre which that little 
genius Déjazet founded and named after 
herself, give the Bonvalet a trial and you 
will not repent it. It is a restaurant 
behind which are some large rooms much 
used for wedding feasts and dances, and 
I first made its acquaintance by going to 
as curious a fancy-dress ball as ever was 
given in Paris. A very well known artist, 
who signs many successful posters, and 
who knows everybody in the “city of 
light,” conceived a great idea, the bringing 
together of the jeunesse dorée of the 
Faubourg St. Germain and the merry 
little artists’ models of the Boul’ Mich’. 
I was allowed to be present, on the 
strength of being related to some staunch 
Orleanists in the Midi, and made myself 
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a presentable Arab by means of a 
burnous and some _ scarlet bedroom 
slippers. The Faubourg mustered in 


strength, but the Boulevard never put 
in an appearance. A_ gathering of 
Englishmen would have met the situation 
by saying that it was extremely stupid 
and by going home ; but the Frenchmen 
laughed at themselves and each other, 
supped, and afterwards danced, making 
the total absence of ladies serve as a 
splendid joke. 

There is much history connected with 
the Bonvalet, which used to be called 
the Café Turc. It was a very fashionable 
gathering-place in the early days of the 
First Empire, and was one of the few 
places to which ladies used to go after 
the theatre to sup. Smoking was not 
then allowed in the Café. 

The Restaurant Lecompte is a very 
quiet little “a la carte” establishment at 
the corner of the Rues de Bondy and de 
Lancry, and M. Gosselin, the proprietor, 
reaps a harvest when either the Ambigu 
or the Folies Dramatiques theatres pro- 
duce a success. 

Do you know the Boeuf a la Mode? 
If not, let me introduce it to your notice, 
for you will find it a very convenient 
place to dine at if you are going to see 
a play at the Palais Royal or the Frangais 
theatres. You have only to step across 
the narrow Rue de Valois, in which the 
restaurant is situated, to be in the shelter 
of the colonnade and to be able to walk 
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under cover to either theatre. Some of 
the old glory of Palais Royal restaurants 
of the days of our grandfathers still 
lingers around the Boeuf a la Mode. I 
feel sorely tempted to branch off into 
a disquisition on Vefour’s, where at one 
time the patrons of the restaurant dined 
off china from the royal palaces, and 
the ‘Trois Fréres Provenceaux, and that 
café where the young Napoleon used 
to meet Lannes and Murat and Junot, 
and which keeps as a precious souvenir 
the table on which he played dominoes ; 
but I refrain. ‘The very name of 
the Boeuf & la Mode suggests hoops 
and powder and nankeen breeches and 
clouded canes. It was a savoury dish 
which had its fashion while pigtails were 
still worn, and the young English gentle- 
men who did the grand tour in their 
travelling-carriages brought a liking for it 
back with them from Paris. There were 
eating-houses in London which made it 
their principal delicacy; and ladies of 
fashion used to send their maids to buy 
a plate of it, which they would eat in 
their bedroom before luncheon, and then 
descend with such an ethereal appetite 
that they could only toy with a wafer 
or nibble at sugared rose-leaves. In 
London, “ boeuf 4 la mode” dies hard 
in the unfashionable neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden, and in Paris it is stilla 
very favourite dish near the Halles; but 
so far as I know the Boeuf 4 Ja Mode 
Restaurant in the Rue Valois is the only 
house where the beef in its little lake 
of golden juices and with its ordered 
platoons of the choicest vegetables is 
served with due dignity on a shining 
silvered plate. It is always one of the 
“plats du jour.” You may eat it in a 
cheerful room, the walls of which are 
covered with light green trellis-work, or 
in a soberer room in which the ochred 
walls and chocolate-hued couches and floor 
of walnut-brown polished like a looking- 
glass form a delightful background to 
the bright colours of a lady’s dress, Not 
many of the Parisian butterflies go to 
the Boeuf & la Mode; the céeniéle is 
mostly of quiet gentlemen who know good 
cookery when they meet it, and like to 
eat their breakfast or their dinner in a 
reposeful atmosphere ; but when a lady 
does bring a touch of crimson or a light 
note of pink or blue, grey or lavender, 
amidst the restful browns, she has the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that she 
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forms the highest point of light in a 
very artistic picture. If she brings a 
taste for the delicacies of the table 
with her she will also appreciate the 
“Sole Centennaire” to which “ moules ” 
give their essence of the breaking wave 
in the excellent sauce which attends it. 
The proprietor of the restaurant talks 
good English, and is the brother of the 
manager of one of the large Dublin 
hotels. There is one attraction, beyond 
the good cooking and the historical 
atmosphere of this old eating-house, which 
a man dining by himself will appreciate, 
which is that he can obtain half a portion 
of any f/a¢ on the menu for just a little 
more than half what he would pay for 
a whole portion. 

Having introduced you to the restaurant 
where you can eat “boeuf & la mode” 
with stately surroundings, may I be 
permitted to walk with you down the 
continuation of the Rue St. Honoré 
until we come to the neighbourhood of 
the Halles, for there we shall find the 
market people eating the beef in the little 
restaurants which shoulder each other in 
this neighbourhood as an_ alternative 
“plat du jour” with “Tripes 4 la Mode 
de Caen ”—another @ /a mode dish, which 
is not aristocratic but is very toothsome ? 

Some of these little restaurants at the 
unaristocratic end of the Rue St. Honoré 
are well worth pausing to look at-—from 
the outside. ‘The supreme attraction is 
to reverse the usual position of the kitchen 
and the dining-room, to show the cooks 
and their array of shining pots and pans 
in the entrance hall, and to place the 
little white tables in the mysterious gloom 
beyond. In one of these kitchens a stout 
lady with a frilled white cap and bared 
red arms juggles with copper saucepans 
and sends whiffs of steamy delights from 
frys and stews to assail the nostrils of 
those who pass by; and in another and 
larger establishment three men-cooks in 
white coats and caps lift the lid of some 
cooking vessel every other second. ‘The 
advent of a hungry-looking stranger on 
the opposite side of the road always lends 
redoubled celerity to their movements ; 
and he who is curious might well note 
this phenomenon, that the emptier the 
restaurant is the more busily these cooks 
prepare a meal. ' 

The Rue Montorgeuil is, however, the 
most interesting street near the Halles, 
for it is as picturesque as the old Paris 











of Dumas; it has old arched entrances 
to courtyards as disreputably delightful 
as any “bit” an artist could find in a 
southern Italian town, and the charcutiers 
and butchers, the wine merchants, the 
poulterers, the cheesemongers, fringe the 
road with their signs and fill their windows 
with symphonies in rich reds and whites 
and yellows. ‘The taverns where snails 
and shell-fish are the staple delicacies 
outdo all the other eating-houses in 
gorgeousness. What connection there 
is between snails and gold I do not 
know; but a snail demands a golden 
sign. The ordinary eating-houses in the 
square about the market may call them- 
selves Le Pere ‘Tranquille or Le Bon 
Chasseur, or Le Bon Pecheur, or the 
Chien qui Fume, or the Dorade, and 
show quite ordinary signboards, but in 
the Rue Montorgueil the two great snail 
houses bristle with golden snails. These 
two houses also vie with each other in the 
ostentatious display of the pale yellow 
shells of the Burgundian variety and the 
smaller Bordeaux species, their shells 
striped like a tiger’s skin. ‘That the little 
hutches in which the snails, sealed into 
their shells with 2 savoury paste, repose, 
are covered with wire, means that there 
are pickers-up of unconsidered trifles in 
the neighbourhood of the market. 

I would not counsel any one ever to 
eat a, snail. The two attempts, in the 
cause of gastronomy, that I have made to 
swallow the long brown things that one 
pulls out of the steaming shells have been 
failures. They tasted to me like gravel 
cooked in mock turtle soup. But if any 
one insists on eating snails as the French 
do, he (for I could never believe that an 
English se would be a snail-eater) had 
better not try the dining-places near the 
Halles, but should go to the great Parisian 
oyster house, Prunier’ss in the Rue 
Duphot, where he can eat his snails of 
Burgundy, or Champagne, or Bordeaux, 
from plated bowls with the cleanest 
surroundings, 

You know Prunier’s, of course-—it is to 
Paris what Scott’s and Driver’s combined 
are to London—and the oyster stall out- 
side the restaurant where the men_ in 
shiny caps with a gold stripe open oysters 
all day long with lightning rapidity? If 
you have not dined there, you have at 
least seen the representation of one of 
the upstairs rooms of the restaurant in 
Les Deux Ecoles, in which Granier 
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and Lavallitre played at the Variétés, and 
which came last year to London. To go 
upstairs at Prunier’s is, however, in my 
humble opinion, a mistake. You find 
carpets there, and painted ceilings, and 
marble mantelpieces; but in the two 
little rooms on the ground floor, with 
their sawdusted floors and red hangings, 
you are within a yard or two of the 
kitchen, and the fat head-waiter, who is 
in command and will give you sage 
advice, is an enthusiast who I believe 
would go to the stake—stake, not steak— 
rather than own that any other food could 
be so delightful as oysters raw and oysters 
cooked. ‘The oyster soup, the “ pilau” of 
oysters, and especially the oysters sautés 
and served on toast, are excellent ; but to 
the glory of old England let it be recorded 
that a “Colchester bag” is a_ better 
combination of beef and oysters than is 
Prunier’s “ Boston steak.” 

I have strayed away from the Halles 
to the neighbourhood of the Madeleine ; 
but we will return to the less fashionable 
neighbourhood. In the Rue Montorgueil 
is the Maison Jouanne, the most cele- 
brated house in Paris for the “ Tripes a 
la Mode de Caen.” It is nearly opposite 
to the butcher’s shop where an apprentice 
blows a hunting horn at intervals, a 
performance much appreciated by the 
inhabitants of the street, who spend a 
great portion of their time at the windows, 
and in warm weather are partial to shirt- 
sleeves and bare arms. The Maison 
Jouanne is quite a smart little establish- 
ment, with tiles let into its front giving the 
years of its original foundation and of its 
restoration at some date within memory 
of living man. In one of its two windows 
on the ground floor are fruits and a 
miniature fir tree, and in the other a wax 
doll dressed in the height of some bygone 
dollish fashion holds in her two hands 
a card on which are set forth the viands 
and drinkables in which the house deals, 
and you learn that the “Tripes” may be 
bought for export and that sparkling 
cider is a speciality. As you enter you 
pass a plump lady in a brown dress, 
which is nearly covered by a voluminous 
apron, ladling out the savoury morsels 
with their rich sauce from a_ great 
brown earthenware pot into smaller 
brown earthenware vessels. Monsieur, 
with a red face and white moustache, 
girt with an apron as all-covering as that 
of Madame, will bow you towards the 
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stairs, and in a minute you will be on 
the first story, where the light is filtered 
through stained-glass windows, and where 
the little tables are set as far apart as at 
any aristocratic restaurant on the Boule- 
vards. A moment later, and a smaller 
edition of Monsieur, but without the 
white moustache, will have set down a 
steaming earthenware bowl before you, 
in which you fish for the especially 
delicate portions of tripe and _ transfer 
them to your plate. 

The great rival house for “Tripes a la 
Mode de Caen” is alsoa Maison Jouanne, 
which proudly proclaims itself to belong 
to the elder branch of the family, in the 
Avenue de Clichy, just opposite to that 
very comfortable restaurant the Pére 
Lathuille. In this, the house of the 
elder branch, a gentleman just as fat as he 
of the younger branch ladles tripe from a 
can into tins, and they who eat the delicacy 
sit so close to the great pot that the 
server could hit them with his spoon. 

If you do not know the Pére Lathuille 
I should advise you when next you 
intend to spend an evening on the 
northern heights—if you are going to 
the Hippo Palace for instance—to dine 
there. The room the windows of which, 
curtained with café-au-lait tinted lace, 
look on to the Avenue is a comfortable 
apartment, and as there are mirrors on the 
outer wall every good-looking lady who 
comes down the Avenue pauses nearly 
opposite one or another of the windows, to 
see if her hat is on straight and to adjust 
her veil. The “parc,” however, is the 
great attraction of Le Pére Lathuille. 
When I first visited the restaurant I 
asked the brisk, bearded manager, who 
is the presiding genius, to show me into 
the garden. I saw at once that the lady 
who sits at the desk in the broad passage 
was shocked ; and the manager, with the 
empressement of one who corrects a 
neophyte in court etiquette, said reproach- 
fully, almost in a whisper, “ Parc.” ‘The 
park is a garden with trees, and flower- 
beds, and electric lamps hanging from 
wires, and round two sides of it runs a 
glass-covered shelter where, in the summer, 
the company—and very gay company it 
sometimes is—dines and breakfasts. ‘The 





Park is said to have been the scene of 
the adventurous meetings between Marie 
Louise and her husband that was to be, 
Count de Neipperg, but with what truth 
I do not know, 


The cooking at the Pére 
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Lathuille is of the good bourgeois kind, 
and aman can dine well there for seven 
or eight francs. 

I should never advise any one to sup 
in any of the bohemian restaurants on the 
Montmartre Hill, unless he likes tobe cheek 
by jowl with very queer company; but 
without being unduly adventurous a man 
and his wife may very well dine in the 
downstairs restaurant of the Treteau de 
Tabarin, or upstairs at the Rat Mort or 
the Restaurant of the Place Blanche. At 
the Treteau there are pictures painted 
on the wall of ladies innocent of clothing, 
but the cooking is not in any way ec- 
centric. You will if you dine there see 
Fursy, the singer of the Chansons Rosses, 
dressed in perfectly-made dress-clothes, 
looking like a Secretary of Legation, and 
eating his food just like any ordinary 
person ; and perhaps little Mlle Odette 
Dulac, her hair dressed like a clown’s 
top-knot, her fingers sparkling with rings, 
may look in on her way to the little stage 
to say good evening to the “ Patron,” but 
there will be nothing else to tell you that 
you are in the very heart of Bohemia. 

The proprietor of the Rat Mort is 
ambitious. He is young and energetic, 
and does not think that Fursy, fifty yards 
farther down the hill, should have dukes 
and duchesses to dine in his restaurant 
while students and sculptors and models 
are the chief patrons of the house where 
the rats run riot in decoration. There 
is excellent gnion soup at the Rat 
Mort, just as good as the celebrated 
soup at the Café Blanche, and the 
*“Tournedos Rat Mort,” though the name 
sounds queerly, are made out of the best 
beef. I think that the energetic head 
of the Rat Mort will eventually secure 
the clientéle he desires, for he is a man 
of inspiration and imagination. When I 
last visited the Rat Mort it was in com- 
pany with one of the authors of La 
Passerelle, who wished to secure for an 
“ At Home” he intended to give—such a 
wonderful “ At Home” it was, with Balthy 
singing and Polaire dancing, and _ all 
artistic Paris crushed delightedly into 
three tiny rooms—some Abyssinian min- 
strels, who had set all Montmartre talking 
of their wonderful barbarian songs. We 
found the Abyssinians in the upper room 
playing on banjoes, tambourines, and 
bones. ‘They wore dress-clothes ; one of 
them was singing “ Ma Tiger Lilly,” and 
another was dancing a breakdown, 








There are one or two establishments 
on the Butte that I have admired much 
from the outside, but which I have never 
had the pluck to go inside. One is the 
Vache Enragée in the Rue Lepic, which 
I pass whenever I toil at night up to the 
Moulin de La Galette to see from the 
terrace Paris like a map of stars lying 
far below, the wonderful view which 
inspired the author and composer of 
** Louise”; and another is the cut-throat 
establishment that flourishes in the Rue 
des Saules. It used, I fancy, to be 
the Cabaret des Assassins, and is now 
the Lapin Agile. The outside of both 
these little restaurants and their signs 
are picturesque and strange, but I have 
passed the age when one leads gastro- 
nomic forlorn hopes. 

The other bohemian portion of Paris, 
the Quartier Latin, can hardly be said 
to be off the beaten track, for the Cafés 
Soufflot, d’Harcourt, and Panthéon have 
been written of by every one who has 
described Parisian student life. The 
‘Taverne Lorraine, with its blue-green 
lamps and stained-glass windows, looks 
a most innocent and rather aristocratic 
café, but it is a good place to keep away 
from when any students’ trouble comes to 
a head, for it has doors leading into two 
streets, and while the police watch one 
door the students, who concentrate with 
the rapidity of a Boer commando, issue 
from the other to do battle. 

Lavenue’s, opposite the Montparnasse 
station, and Thirion’s in the Boulevard 
St. Germain, are two restaurants not 
spoilt by fame and troops of sight-seers. 
Lavenue’s, where good fat Madame Fanny 
has presided at the desk for nigh fifty 
years, has its gorgeous café, but it also 
has its three quiet little rooms, where 
men such as Rodin and Falguitre break- 
fasted and dined, and where some of the 
great men of to-day with the red button 
of the Légion d’honneur in their coat 
still take their meals, Thirion’s looks like 
a cheap photographer’s studio in some 
London bye street, for its two stories of 
dining-rooms are almost all glass. A 
bill of fare giving the surprisingly small 
charges for the various flats is pasted 
on the window, and just inside Madame, 
plump and comfortable, presides at her 
desk. Midday is the hour at which to 


see Thirion’s, for it is then crowded by 
the young English and American painters 
clamorous for their food. The waiters rush 
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backwards and forward doing balancing 
tricks with plates of steak and mugs 
of beer, the chickens stray in from the 
yard at the back and peck about round 
the tables, and a great noise of happy 
Anglo-Saxon speech arises. ‘Thirion’s has 
always been the same so long as a white- 
haired man can remember. ‘Thackeray 
used to breakfast there when he was a 
lad studying for an artist’s career and 
writing for any paper that would accept 
his contributions ; Dickens is said to have 
known the place well. 

There are many strange little cheap 
restaurants scattered through the length 
and breadth of the Quartier. There used 
to be a Hungarian restaurant, where the 
students from the Eastern states of Europe 
were wont to eat their “gulzas” and 
drink their wild plum liqueur, and of an 
evening would sit with their zithers and 
sing strange songs in ununderstandable 
languages ; but an American student who 
had been accepted into their circle 
brought his friends to listen, and they 
brought their friends, and the men from 
the East finding that they had become a 
sight of the Quartier vanished from their 
old haunts and now keep their meeting- 
place a profound secret. You will 
tind Greeks and heathen Turks eating 
“pillaus,” if you are curious in such dishes, 
at the Restaurant Oriental in the Rue des 
Ecoles, where some ‘‘ rahat lakoum”’ and 
other Eastern dainties are exposed, as bait, 
on plates outside the mysterious curtains 
which shroud the windows; but if you 
like eating the cookery of nations other 
than the French you should recross the 
river. 

The Italian Restaurant in the Galerie 
Montmartre, part of that maze of arcades 
behind the Théatre des Variétés, is a 
quiet little eating-place, with mirrored 
walls and a frieze cf Italian views. 
Great flasks of Chianti in plated 
tripods stand on a shelf, and before the 
two ladies in black at the desk are always 
two bouquets of flowers or two great 
bunches of gay-coloured foliage in blue 
vases. ‘The waiters wear hair on their faces, 
and he who takes an order will probably 
pause on his way to the kitchen to curl 
his moustache, looking into a mirror and 
wondering why his nose is so red. I 
fancy that every Italian waiter thinks that 
if fate had not been against him he would 
be singing in Grand Opera instead of 
balancing plates. The tables are very 
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close together at the Italian restaurant, 
and the fare is cheap but good. The 
“Minestrone” soup is always ready, and 
each day has its two special “plats du 
jour.” Sometimes it is the “ ravioli,” 
delicate little paste envelopes with forced 
meat enclosed, sometimes the “ risotto” 
of Milan, sometimes Genoese tripe, 
sometimes ‘‘osso bucco,” a shin of veal 
cut into strips; and at the close of the 
meal you cannot do better than drink a 
“zabajone,” the glorified egg-nogg which 
sends one away pleased with one’s self 
and all the world ‘The Parisians are 
developing a taste for Italian cookery, 
and Santiarso’s successor in the Rue St. 
Augustin also does a thriving business. 
The Austrian restaurant in the Rue 
de Hauteville, a place of brown floors, 
brown panelling, and pictures of sea 
scenes, is worth a visit because of its 
smoked goose’s breast, its little sausages, 
its dishes of cold fish in jelly, its admir- 
able “gulzas,” its Viennese bread and 
pastry, and its veal cutlets; but the 
restaurant amongst the foreign ones 
which has the most local colour is the 
Spanish one kept by Senor Don José 
Roblez Ruiz in the Rue du Helder. 
When you have passed between the two 
windows filled with bottles of Iberian 
wines and liqueurs you are actually in 
Spain. The walls are brilliant with 
pictures of Spanish life set in broad 
brown wooden frames; at a little desk 
sits a handsome black-eyed Spanish 
senorita, her hair dressed high in Anda- 
lusian fashion, who with the fruit piled 
before her makes as pretty a picture as 
any artist could desire to draw. The 
clientéle of the restaurant, Spaniards all, 
laugh and chat with this pretty lady as 
they order their dinner from the old 


waiter with the head of a Roman 
senator. ‘This old waiter takes charge of 


the stranger within the gates, and advises 
him as to dishes to be eaten—the 


“cocido,” or the “cuisillio,” or the rice 
of Valencia—and as he talks in painfully 
distinct French the vowels in his speech 
clack like castanets. 

Most people, when leaving Paris for 
any destination north, south, east or west, 
breakfast or dine at some unreasonable 
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hour in their hotel, when by sending their 
trunks to the station in charge of a porter 
or a courier, and halting by the way at 
a restaurant near the station, they could 
eat a comfortable meal and avoid all the 
bustle of registration. The Aux Quatre 
Sergents de Rochelle, the farthest re- 
staurant on the great boulevards, being 
almost in the Place de la Bastile, is the 
most handy restaurant for the Gare de 
Lyon, though the Tour d’Argent, where 
poor old Frederic beats upon his ailing 
chest and bemoans the grey skies and the 
passing away of all the great maitres 
@ hotel, is but a couple of hundred yards 
farther off, across the two bridges. The 
Quatre Sergents is a white restaurant 
without and within. On its face is a 
picture of the four sergeants clinking 
glasses, and inside its rooms of ivory 
colour picked out with gold the bull- 
necked provincials who deal with the wine 
merchants of Bercy eat dishes smothered 
with rich sauces and empty many bottles 
of good Burgundy over a lucky bargain. 

On the outskirts of Paris the English 
and Americans who are chance visitors 
to the capital seem only to know of the 
Pavillon Henri 1V. at St. Germain ; but 
the view from the gardens behind the 
Pavillon Bleu at St. Cloud is every whit 
as impressive as that from the terrace of 
the old castle where the dethroned James 
of England held his court, where Dumas 
dreamed his gorgeous dream of Monte 
Christo, and Offenbach composed his 
maddest airs. At the Pavillon Bleu 
there are now some of the finest wines 
in France, for M. Moreaux, the proprietor 
of the restaurant, bought the greater 
proportion of the great wines at the sale 
of the Maison Dorée, the ’74, ’84 and ’89 
champagnes, and the Bordeaux of ’48, 65, 
‘70 and 75. 

I am vulgar enough to thoroughly 
enjoy Sceaux Robinson in merry company, 
to breakfast or dine in high content on 
one of the platforms built amidst the 
branches of the great trees, and to pull 
up delightedly the basket in which the 
skinny cold fowls and the win ordinaire 
are drawn to the upper stories; but I 
know that the Parisian ’Appy ’Ampstead 
is not appreciated by everybody. 
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II—THE 


Bank Holiday when I set out to 

visit a friend in Norwood, but I was 
very speedily brought to.a realisation of 
the fact. The streets of the town proper 
were bare as a wilderness that August 
afternoon, and so too were the trains that 
crept in a Sunday mood, and with a 
Sabbath solemnity, southwards. ‘The day 
had discharged its holiday-makers, and 
the evening had not yet received them. 
They were safe in innumerable places 
sacred to their kind, beating time to their 
joyous abandonment. Among the chief 
of their temples was the Crystal Palace. 
That was the thought that struck me as 
I came out on Sydenham Hill for my 
return journey. Has any one ever wit- 
nessed Bank Holiday at the Palace? I 
had not, and I was tempted to improve 
my knowledge. I turned into the gates, 
and entered. 

Rain was falling in a dismal drizzle, 
and this had driven indoors the bulk of 
that vast multitude. Heaven knows what 
figures they reached, but they were in 
the papers next day. ‘The steam of wet 
clothes, the curious and unpleasing odour 
of hot bodies, dancing in perpetual tumult, 
pervaded the great spaces. ‘The building 
thundered with that great concourse, with 
their voices, their laughter, their jests, 
and their dancing. I almost regretted 
the experiment; but the fireworks were 
over, it was late, and I should soon be 
gone. After rambling through the crowd 
and visiting many absurd shows, I sat 
down at a small table and ordered some 
refreshment. Apparently I must drink 
beer, if I was to be in the fashion ; for 
opposite me sat a man, his wife and a 
baby, imbibing from pint pots. ‘The baby 
was not, but had succumbed to sleep and 
lay clutching at its mother’s buttons. The 
couple were young and good-looking—the 
man, as I judged, of the artisan class, and 
the woman prinked, pretty, and bridling. 
They had lost each other in the crush, 
and were shrieking with laughter at the 
adventure. 

“Just as old Ned got to the bottom,” 
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BABY. 


said he, “his feet give way and down ’e 
goes, with a reg’lar clump you could ’a 


’eard ’alf a mile away. ‘What ’o!”’ says 
I, and then the rush come. ‘The girl just 
was crowded right up agen me. ‘If you 


ain’t careful, miss,’ says I, ‘you'll lose 
your ’at,’ for it was bobbin’ about like 
anythink. ‘I don’t care,’ says she, ‘s’ 
long as I don’t lose my feet,’ and then 
she cries out, ‘They're pressin’ me flat. 
*Elp!’ she says. And then she come up 
plump against me, just as it might be you 
and me.” 

“How d’you mean?—you and me?” 
inquired the woman, ceasing to laugh. 

He gave an embarrassed but delighted 
chuckle. ‘Well, what do you think?” 
he said jocularly. ‘“ Reg’lar lost ’er 
balance and was freezed right on to me, 
agen my face.” 

The woman shifted the baby on her 
arm and tapped with her heels. 

“Let’s ’ave another,” suggested her 
husband, and called the waiter. 

“T’m waitin’ to hear what happened,” 
said the woman, after a pause, in what 
appeared to me a significant voice. 


“Oh!” said he indifferently, “I 
dunno’. We were just reg’larly like 
sardines.” 

“What about ’er face?” asked the 


woman sharply. 

“Look ’ere, Lily, what are you gettin’ 
at?” inquired the man with asperity. “I 
tell you I couldn’t help it, nor could she. 
There we was——” 

‘*“You’ve said that before,” she inter- 
rupted sarcastically. 

“Well, I say it again,” he said defiantly. 
“T'll say it as many times as I like, shan’t 
I?” and he drank off his glass at a draught. 
It seemed to give him new courage. “If 
‘er cheek did lay against mine, I couldn’t 
’elp it—no, nor wouldn’t if I could,” he 
added still more defiantly. 

The woman said nothing, but looked 
away, and in the act her angry eyes caught 
mine. Whether she was startled to find 
an audience or whether it was her move- 
ment I do not know, but a baby’s com- 
forter (I think it is called) dropped to the 
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floor, and I stooped and picked it up. 
She thanked me, smiling, and continued 
to smile for some time. ‘The man had 
called in the waiter, and as the over- 
worked wretch did not at once appear, 
had risen in an evident huff to find him. 

‘“ Nice day it’s been,” said the girl. 

“ Very nice,” I agreed, politely. 

“Pity it’s raining,” she added. 

I agreed again. 

She smiled pleasantly, and was. still 
smiling when her husband returned. It 
was obvious we had been exchanging 
civilities, but that was no excuse for his 
frown. He frowned at me, and addressed 
his wife, frowning at her. 

“Look ’ere, we’d better be goin’.” 

She rose and smiled a good-evening 
at me, and after a while I also rose. It 
was time for me to catch a train. 

I was not perfectly acquainted with the 
latent possibilities of the railways that 
serve that part of London. When I 
reached the platform it was a mass of 
struggling human figures. I ruined a hat 
and a fairly good temper in losing three 
trains, one after the other; but at last 
I fought my way into a compartment, 
and squeezed myself into a seat. As I 
did so, and just as the train was moving, 
a bundle was thrust in and fell upon me. 
It recovered itself, and, removing itself 
from my knees, discovered to me the 
girl and the baby. She glanced round 
the compartment, and finally recognised 
me with a frank smile. 

“T lost ’im,” she said in explanation. 
“°F lost me, and now I’ve lost ’im,” 

This seemed to her to make things equal 
in some mysterious way, and she settled 
into the seat I offered her quite comfort- 
ably. The attention I had paid her she 
seemed to think demanded a return, and 
that she proceeded to repay in conversa- 
tion. It was difficult to talk, partly from 
the sonorous rush of the train, but mainly 
by reason of our fellow-passengers, who 
were carrying the .gaiety of the Palace 
into their homeward journey. ‘They sang 
songs, and wagged concertinas, and they 
cracked broad jests, and slapped each 
other and laughed. ‘The carriage reeked, 
for the rain was descending heavily and 
the windows were shut. Presently we 
stopped, and lurched forward and stopped 
again. It was quite dark, but a lamp 
in the station flared on us, and the door 
was opened. Some one got out, and I 
sat down in his seat, which was next to 
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the girl and the baby. She had put her 
face to the window and looked out, and 
that, I suppose, did it. At all events, a 
man entered and addressed her hilariously, 
and from his staccato titter I recognised 
him. 

“Been lookin’ out for you all along, 
old girl,” he said. ‘‘ Where’d you get to? 
I ’adn’t bin a moment ’fore you slipped 
me. ‘Tell you what: I seen the girl again, 
the one what was in the Palace—you 
know. She come along ” ‘Here he 
turned about, and his eye fell on me. 

I somehow felt guilty. 

He ceased, his expression changed, 
and he said roughly, ‘What yer doing 
here ?” 

I did not at first perceive that the 
question was not addressed to me but to 





his wife. The glare was certainly directed 
at me. The girl laughed heartily, and, 


as if perceiving in the situation some- 
thing peculiarly stimulating and amusing, 
giggled at me. 

“Look ’ere, what are you doin’ ’ere?” 
demanded the man again, with portentous 
severity. 

“Tf you are addressing me,” said the 
young woman, with asperity, “I’m 
travelling home in a second-class carriage 
—that’s what I’m doing.” 

The sarcasm was thrown away on the 
man. “I'd just like to know ’ow you 
come ’ere,” he said with emphasis, and 
ominously regarding me. 

This time I took the question as 
addressed to myself. “I came,” said I 
mildly, ‘from the Palace, if you are at all 
curious, and I assure you I shall be 
delighted to get home.” 

“Yes, I seen you there,” said he 
bitterly, and paying no attention to the 
latter and perhaps more reassuring part 
of my statement. ‘Yes, I seen you 
there,” he repeated defiantly. For all 
his defiance of tone, it was clear he was 
in a state of indecision. He turned to 
his young wife with a perplexed frown, 
but she ostentatiously stared out of the 
window. Finally he began to hum an air 
atrociously out of tune, with an obvious 
display of indifference. 

The tune did not much matter in the 
general hubbub of the carriage, and 
merely added an extra buzz to the con- 
tinuous uproar. It was the whiskey 
bottle and the peppermints that finally 
upset me. I had no intention in the 
world of moving, but having had to 




















pretend once to take a swig, as he called 
it, from a tipsy man’s somewhat dirty bottle, 
I rose in rebellion against peppermints. 
Every one was eating peppermints (or it 
may have been bulls’-eyes), and if there 
is one thing I abominate it is the smell 
of peppermints. I stood it as long as I 
could, but at last, when the tipsy man 
plunged upon me once more, with an 
eye that wavered yet was full of deter- 
mination, I got up and fled. We had 
stopped at a station, but Heaven alone 
knew what. I am ready to swear that no 
one in the carriage did. As I alighted 
I saw the sullen husband drop into the 
seat next to his wife which I had deserted, 
and congratulated myself on a kindly, 
tactful act. 

I managed to find not a seat but stand- 
ing room in another carriage, into which 
I was hilariously welcomed. To say the 
truth, I was afraid of more peppermints 
and whiskey, and as the windows were 
closed here also, and a moist heat arose 
from fifteen human bodies, I resolved to 
go. I got out at Clapham Junction, with 
the intention of abandoning to the de- 
lirium of the holiday makers the whole 
railway service, and of securing a cab 
for the rest of my journey. 

The catacombs of Clapham Junction 
are well known to all Londoners. I had 
descended into the depths by one of the 
numerous stairways, when under a flaming 
lamp, with a somewhat anxious and be- 
wildered look upon her face, I descried 
the girl with the baby. I do not know 
what devilment made me stop. Or 
perhaps it was sheer kindness of heart— 
the angelic impulse of the moment that 
inspires poor human nature. At any rate, 
I came to a pause in front of her. 

““We meet again, then?” said I, with 
feeble jocularity. 

She recognised me ; her face beamed ; 
she hitched the baby closer to her, and 
poured forth as though I had been an 
intimate friend. Indeed, I felt by this 
time as though I had known her for 
several years, 

“T lost ‘im agen,” she said, with a little 
embarrassed laugh. ‘“ He’s that dreadful 
in losing his way.” 

“He has no excuse for losing so pretty 
a wife,” said I, stupidly gallant. 

She took on a self-conscious, distant 
air, and stared industriously at the flow 
of people in the passage. “I’m sure J 
dunno where he’s got to,” she declared, 
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I have no doubt I should have given her 
some civil goodbye and passed on, but I 
didn’t. I remembered the sour looks of 
the man, and was moved by an evil spirit. 

“If I were you,” I said, “‘ I would just 
leave him and go off home myself.” 

** Well, I wouldn’t mind,” she answered 
cheerfully ; “only I hav’n’t got any money. 
He’s got the tickets.” 

“Oh, come,” I said, “that is easily 
remedied. ‘Teach him a lesson, not to 
keep a pretty girl waiting. Where are 
you for ?” 

She gave me an address in Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

“Then,” I said, “ this is your platform. 
That’s my way too—so let us join forces.” 

She looked at me rather doubtfully, but 
I suppose my respectable maturity made 
an impression on her. “It would serve 
him right,” she said, and laughed quite 
archly. 

I had no remorse, recalling Orson, 
so I clinched the matter. “Come along, 
then,” I said; “I believe we’re just in 
time for a train.” 

She turned passively, and we went up 
the stairs. ‘There was a certain degree of 
reluctance visible in her now, but after all 
there was no time to hesitate. The train 
was in and the platform bustled. We 
found seats, settled into them, and were 
off. As the train moved the girl seemed 
to lose her diffidence all of a sudden. 
She was committed to the venture, and 
behaved like a philosopher. I say like a 
philosopher, but that is hardly the word. 
She developed her talent for conversation, 
and bridled. The philosopher does not 
bridle. There was never yet a woman 
who had not the desire for admiration, 
and, free of her mate, this one expanded 
in the atmosphere of civil compliments. 
It did no harm. She was pretty, and I 
told her so quite indirectly, but in a way 
she was woman enough to understand. 
She smiled, and we made (I am sure) a 
good-looking couple. 

The way thus beguiled, we paid little 
heed to the stations, and suddenly she 
rose with a start and peered out. 

“This is mine,” said she, and fumbled 
at the handle of the door. 

I opened it for her. The night was 
black and the miserable wooden platform 
shone with rain. 

“Take care,” I enjoined: “it is very 
slippery.” She hesitated, and put out a 
timid foot. ‘Let me have the baby,” I 
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said, and took the sleeping infant. ‘The 
girl stepped out upon the platform. 

I suppose on Bank Holiday nights 
there is a certain inevitable strain on the 
railway servants. They have much to 
endure, and are no doubt dreadfully 
badgered. Perhaps we had delayed too 
long. At any rate the guard was clearly 
in a hurry, and a porter banged the door 
in my face. At the same time I heard a 
cry from the girl on the platform. 

“It isn’t this station—it’s the next.” 

I strove to open the door, but was 
hampered with the baby. Moreover, as 
luck had it, the coat of the passenger who 
sat by the door had been jammed in it. 
We both wrestled with the handle in vain. 
The guard whistled. Lily’s clamour from 
without assailed the sky. But the effort 
was hopeless—the train lurched on ; and 
there was I with the baby. 

I got a certain amount of sympathy 
from the passengers, who were unanimous 
in taking me for Lily’s husband and the 
father of the baby. 

“Tt’s all them porters,” observed a 
stout lady in a friendly way. ‘She'll 


come on next train,” and then turned her 
attention to the infant, and was pleased 


to pronounce it handsome. I had already 
committed myself to a statement as to its 
sex, which I was not in a position to 
verify, before the full force of the dilemma 
was borne in upon me. I might wait at 
the next station until Lily arrived to 
claim her offspring ; but then it was not 
so certain that Lily would arrive at the 
station, for I now recalled that I had the 
tickets. Lily might, therefore, have to 
walk. Again, I might possibly find Lily’s 
home and leave my charge there ; but I 
had listened carelessly, and had very 
grave doubts if I had the address aright. 
There appeared to be embarrassments in 
all directions. But my first duty, as to 
which there could be no doubt, was to 
alight, which I did in safety, with the 
assistance of a friendly neighbour. — It 
was really not until the train steamed off, 
leaving me in the cold rain of the open 
platform alone—or rather with the baby— 
that my heart began to sink. 

Was I to wait for Lily? On the whole, 
this seemed dangerous, and therefore I 
set out on an expedition to find the baby’s 
home. 

I had admired the extraordinary placidity 
of the infant on the various occasions on 
which I had encountered the family that 
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evening. It had slumbered passively 
through the uproar of the Palace ; laughter 
and songs had not wakened it in the 
train; and it had meekly endured the 
bustling and the constant displacement of 
its form necessitated by maternal move- 
ments. But now that the noise had faded 
and peace reigned in the streets, the 
perverse creature stretched itself, yawned, 
opened its eyes and began tocry. This 
was of itself sufficiently annoying ; added 
to which I found it no easy job to hold 
an open umbrella and a baby at the same 
time. The crying distracted me, for I 
am not used to children, and I feared 
that something might be the matter with 
it. This seemed an additional reason 
for making haste to find the house, and 
] hurried on. The crying also attracted 
sympathetic attention from several women 
I encountered in my quest. One, whom 
I had stopped in despair to inquire the 
whereabouts of the road in which I hoped 
Lily lived, was good enough to comment 
on the situation. 

“You really didn’t ought to be left 
with the baby,” she declared kindly. 

I had an impulse to confide in her. 
“Well, you see,” I began, “it’s Bank 
Holiday, and——” 

But her brisk imagination had taken 
fire. 

“Qh, it’s that way, is it? Well, your 
wife ought to be ashamed of herself,” 
she declared with indignation, “letting a 
respectable man like you i 

I wondered what she thought iny wife 
had done. What do women do on Bank 
Holidays? Possibly, I reflected, as I 
hurried on, she imagined that Lily had 
“taken too much.” ‘The phrase arrested 
me by the timely association of ideas. 
It was a public-house I wanted. I should 
learn there where Canonbury Road was. 
A handsome palace of gin glowed through 
the thin rain across the way, and the wet 
pavements shone under the flaring lights. 
I entered the saloon bar with baby, and 
sighed in relief. It was dry in there; it 
was vacant ; and I felt I had earned my 
right to a ‘‘ Scotch.” 

While drinking the “Scotch” I inquired 
for the road, but unhappily the barman 
had never heard of it. Indeed, he went 
so far as to call in another man, who 
asserted that he didn’t believe there was 
such a road in the neighbourhood. I 
began to be alarmed, and to doubt my 
memory. Was it Canonbury Road she 
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had said? My distress may have been 
communicated to the baby, who at that 
moment resumed its wailing. This drew 
the attention of a young lady with a very 
small waist, who put her head round 
the glass compartment to see what had 
happened. I must suppose the deserted 
father with a child on his hands appealed 
to her sympathy. She came forward and 
admired the baby. 

“Tt’s a fine boy,” she said graciously. 
“It is a boy, isn’t it ?” 

I assented, as it seemed the easier 
course, and I really didn’t know. I 
traced some faint if friendly criticism in 
her next remark: “ He’s out rather late.” 

I agreed to this also, for I was in no 
position to resent it, and added impulsively 
that I had lost his mother. Her sympathy 
deepened, and she took more particular 
notice of us both. I am bound to say 
that the baby seemed to take to her, as 
its weeping ceased under her attentions. 
She evidently had a way with children. 
This put an idea into my desperate head. 
This narrative may sound very cool and 
orderly, but I was neither. I was con- 
sumed with an intense desire to be rid of 
baby somehow; and I had thought of 
the police station. But the young lady 
behind the bar put new ideas into my 
head. She was of a full figure despite 
the waist, and might even be married. I 
touched on the subject, and she tossed 
her head and looked arch. She also 
opened her eyes like saucers and smiled 
handsomely. Just then she was called 
off to serve a customer. While she was 
gone I reflected. The night was passing ; 
it would soon be closing-time; and 
I must of a certainty have something 
arranged for baby by then. So when she 
returned, which she did with an air of 
increased friendliness and familiarity, I 
broached the subject. What I told her 
was absolutely the truth. 

“This is not my baby,” I explained 
with some embarrassment, but firmly. 
“It belongs to some one whom I have 
lost.” 

She seemed divided between surprise 
and perplexity. “Lost!” shesaid. “You 
don’t mean dead ?” 

“No,” I explained further, thus en- 
couraged by an auditor. “I lost its 
isn’t 


mother at a railway station. It 
mine.” 

She giggled, and took up a glass and 
cleaned it. 


“That’s what they always 
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say,” she said, with what I could detect 
as a note of aloofness in her voice. 

“T assure you,” I said eagerly, “that it 
was an accident. I held the baby while 
the mother got out of a train, and the 
train went on ; and here am I not knowing 
what to do with it.” 

“'That’s very awkward,” said she, re- 
moving herself to a little distance, and 
busily washing more glasses. It was not 
heartening, but I had made the venture, 
so I proceeded. 

“1 think I can find the mother’s house 
by hunting,” I said, “but I can’t very 
well take the baby. I thought perhaps 
you would be kind enough to take care 
of it while I make inquiries “ 

But by this time she was beyond ear- 
shot. She retired, backing away as she 
washed glasses. ‘That appearance of 
possible maternity had been delusive. 
She withdrew with a prim, almost an 
alarmed, expression on her face, and 1 
saw her talking with emphasis to an 
invisible some one in the distance. Im- 
mediately thereafter this person emerged 
into the light, no doubt with the object 
of inspecting me, possibly of sending me 
away. She was a ‘stout, middle-aged 
woman, with spectacles and without a 
thin waist. She approached the counter 
and looked over at me, without, however, 
addressing me. She stood sentinel, so 
to speak, over me and the baby. In 
order to relieve the tension, I ordered 
some more whiskey. It wasn’t :that I 
wanted it, but I could not endure the 
pause. But I believe it was the fiery 
spirit that nerved me to the audacious 
proposal I ventured on. 

Baby was once more weeping, since 
the barmaid with the small waist no 
longer was available. The rain poured 
upon the windows. It was the last straw. 
On the whole I decided not to go into 
the question of the baby’s parentage ; it 
seemed controversial. 

“This baby,” said I, in an amiable 
voice, “lives in Canonbury Road, and I 
want to go there and find its mother.” 

The stout lady made no remarks to 
commit her, but eyed me furtively. 

“T can’t take the infant out in this 
weather,” said I desperately, even with 
some anger. “And so in the name of 
charity I ask you to keep it till I return— 
in the name of charity,” I repeated, 
observing the wooden face, “and a gold 
sovereign.” 
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I flung the coin on the counter. By 
this time, taking courage no doubt from 
the protection of the stout woman, the 
barmaid had joined us. 

“There isn’t any Canonbury Road,” 
she observed quite gibly, and I could 
have—well, have smacked her for it. 

“Oh yes, there is,” replied the land- 
lady, speaking for the first time. ‘“ Round 
by the ‘George.’” And I could have 
embraced her for it. She eyed the gold 
coin, and I saw she hesitated. 

“Come,” I said, “if you are in any 
doubt, send some one with me, and he 
will see my dona fides.” This was, of 
course, bluff, for I really didn’t know if 
the address was correct, but, as it chanced, 
it served my purpose. 

“We will take care of the poor thing 
for half an hour,” she said indulgently. 
‘Of course you'll come back at once ?” 

“T will fly,” I said with alacrity ; and, 
pushing baby across the counter, I flew. 

Canonbury Road, now that I had met 
some one who knew it, was, of course, 
familiar to every one I asked. I experi- 
enced no difficulty in finding it, and I 
pealed the bell at the number. I stood 
on the doorstep with misgivings. If this 
hope failed me, I vowed under my breath 
to make a bolt of it. Nothing should 
take me back to baby. I, at least, had 
had my share of baby; it was time some 
one else took up the burden. The door 
was flung open, and a voice addressed me 
from the dark passage. 

“Where the d | have you——” and 
then it stopped. The faint light of a 
quivering lamp revealed us to each other. 
This was Lily’s husband. So the house 
was obviously right. 

“T am glad to see you,” I began saying. 
“You see g 

But he cut me short. Clearly he had 
spent the hours of separation not too 
wisely. ‘‘ Now look ’ere,” he began, in a 
lusty voice of determination. “ This is 
a bit too thick. I let you alone over at 
the Palace, and I didn’t lay a finger on 
you when [ see you in the train; but 
by , comin’ to my own ’ouse in a 
cheeky way like this—well, I ain’t goin’ 
to stand ¢hat,—see ?” 

I daresay if he had been in a normal 
sober mood I could have persuaded him 
of my good faith and innocent intentions ; 
but, inflamed as he was by the desertion 
of his wife and his Bank Holiday potations, 
it was somewhat difficult to gain access 











to his intelligence. Indeed, I found it 
hard to gain room for speech. He over- 
whelmed me with accusations. 

“I seen you casting eyes at er! Don’t 
you make any mistake,” he declared. 
“I seen the little cat lookin’ at you, 
Oh, you're a pretty pair, you are!” 

I was relieved so far that he had not 
offered violence, though his manner 
threatened it. 

“But of all the cheekiest things—to 
come to my own ’ouse !” he asserted, and 
words seemed to leave him there. 

It was here I was at last able to inter- 
pose. “ By an accident,” I said, “I was 
enabled to help your wife when she had 
lost you at Clapham % 

* Accident!” he repeated, with a con- 
vulsive sneer. “Just don’t talk to me 
of accident. I seen you. I seen the 
pair of you. Where’s my wife, I arst 
you ?” 

Naturally, this was a question I could 
not answer, and I had begun to grow 
indignant. The rain was dripping down 
my neck from the roof. “If you will be 
good enough to ask me in,” I said, with 
dignity, “I will explain the exact situation, 
and you can judge for yourself.” 

He seemed taken aback. ‘“Arst you 
in!” he repeated, and laughed hollowly. 
“Well, I’m Arst you in! Well, 
that’s about the Arst ’im in!” he 
reiterated to the inhospitable elements. 

“ Your wife,” I said with asperity, ‘‘ was 
left behind at a station, and your baby, 
which’ I had taken for the purpose 
Oo ” 














“Oh, took my baby too, did you?” 
he interrupted, with withering sarcasm. 
“Go on, mister. Took my wife and 
took my baby! Anythink else you'd 
like ?” 

I don’t suppose we could have con- 
tinued in these relations and in this 
strain much longer without coming to a 
climax of some tragic sort. But, as it 
chanced, our unequal duologue was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a female form 
out of the darkness. It was Lily. 

She dashed up to us breathless, and 
came to a pause. ‘“‘ Where’s baby ?” she 
demanded quickly of both of us. 

“Oh yes, arst ’im,” replied the man, 
with bitter sarcasm ; “’e knows all about 
it. ’E’s bin and lost ’er somewhere.” 

“ Baby’s all safe and sound,” I said 
reassuringly. 

She had entered past the man, and he 
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had given way. I also followed, in order 
to explain baby and be done with it. 

“T should like to know if this is my 
‘ouse or this feller’s ?” demanded the man, 
with austere and ironic dignity. 

* Don't be a fool, Jack,” she said 
shortly. ‘Through your fault I’ve had 
to walk a mile in the rain. Is baby 
upstairs ?” 

“No, she ain’t,” he answered sardonically. 

She looked at me quickly. 

“‘ Baby is safe,” I said ; “I left her 

“°F ’s lost er,” said the man triumph- 


” 





antly. ‘I knoo ’e’d lost ’er.” 

“JT have done nothing of the sort,” I 
replied indignantly. “Baby is quite 
safe.” 

“Where is she?” inquired the girl 
anxiously. 


“T left her in a public-house,” I said. 

I saw hostility at once dance in her 
eyes, but ere she could speak her husband 
continued his sarcastic remarks. 

‘“* Might I arst,” he inquired, with polite 
ferocity, ‘what you mean by leaving my 
child in a public-ouse ?” 

** What public-house ?” almost screamed 
the young mother. 

“T—well, I don’t remember that I 
noticed the name,” said I, nervously. 
** But I can find it.” 

“Left my child to get drunk in a 
public-’ouse !” commented the man with 
lofty scorn. “ Y’oughter be took ‘up for 
desertion.” 

“If it comes to a question of deser- 
tion ” T began, nerved to retort ; but 
the girl interrupted. 

*“Oh—come along—don’t talk. 
you find baby.” 

This was not fair or just. I was quite 
willing to find baby, and indeed was only 
too anxious to do so and be quit of a 
troublesome couple. But the man had 
not finished. He was perhaps reluctant 
to find his own part in the performance 
dwindling in significance. He put his 
back against the door. 

“Look ere, Lily, if you go out with 
that feller, you don’t come in again. 
See ?” he declared belligerently 

“Oh, get out of my way,” she retorted 
with spirit, which surprised me in one of 
so mild an appearance. She pushed him 
aside, and I followed her. 

“* Now just you find baby,” she said, in 
what I confess was a somewhat threatening 
tone. 

The last thing I heard of the man was 
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a declaration at the top of his voice that 
he was “ well rid of the lot of us,” upon 
which the door banged loudly. Lily was 
shut out. 

This, however, did not appear to trouble 
her, nor, I confess, did it me. I was at 
the moment endeavouring to recall which 
way I had come from the public-house. 
Lily marched quickly, and I kept pace 
with her, but I wasn’t at all sure we were 
going in the right direction. 

“Was it the ‘Three’ Stars’?” 
asked shortly. 

I should have liked to be able to say 
that it was ; but I could only confess that 
I didn’t know. 

“It was a house with flaring lights,” I 
explained reassuringly. 

“They're all that,” she retorted severely, 
and stopped as we came to a division in 
the roads. ‘“‘ Well, you’d better lead.” 

I hesitated. Each looked uninviting, 
dark, and wet. “TI think it was this way,” 
I said at last. 

But unhappily that way proved to be a 
cul-de-sac; and the next essay of mine 
ended in a long road of small cottages, 
Lily plainly lost patience. “I ought to 
have known better than to trust her to an 
old fool,” she said, bitterly. 

This was not at all fair, certainly. But 
I made no answer. We wound about on 
our former tracks. 

“Tt will be closing-time now,” she re- 
marked, with equal bitterness and despair. 

As a matter of fact I qwas very sorry, 
but I doubt if I could have done anything, 
had not a sudden turn of the road brought 
us out into a highway—and there, just 
opposite, were the flaming lights, beginning 
now to go out one by one. 

“ There it is!” I cried triumphantly. 

Lily snorted, and darted across the 
road. I followed her, and we reached 
the doors together. 

“In here,” I said, and opened the door 
into the saloon bar. 

The stout landlady was serving belated 
guests, heedless of whom I advanced, 
crying, “Have you got my baby?” 

The landlady looked up. ‘“ There’s a 
man in the next compartment says it’s his 
baby,” she said, eyeing me suspiciously. 

“Then it isn’t—it’s mine,” I returned 
eagerly, anxious to clear myself with Lily. 
“At least,” I added, “it’s this lady’s.” 

“Well, you don’t seem quite certain 
whose it 7s,” said the landlady, examining 
Lily with cold disapproval. 


she 











“*Well, you didn’t get my kid, at any rate,’ he declared, loudly.” 
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“It’s mine,” she gasped. “Give her 
to me.” 

“This gentleman said it was a boy,” 
declared the landlady severely. 

“Well, I didn’t know. I guessed,” I 
stammered. 

“You might ha’ told by the hat,” said 
Lily scornfully. 

Just then a voice was raised in the next 
compartment. ‘If you don’t give me 
my baby ’ it began. 

“Jack!” cried Lily in astonished re- 
cognition ; and then to the woman behind 
the bar: “It’s all right—it’s his, and it’s 
mine too.” 

“Then it isn’t this gentleman’s?” said 
the landlady feebly. 

““No; thank Heaven!” I ejaculated 
fervently. 

But by this time “Jack” was in our 
compartment, a blend of triumph and 
insolence. 

“Well, you didn’t get my kid at any 
rate,” he declared, loudly. “Tried your 
best for my missus, but you didn’t get 
my kid.” 

I felt I had become more than ever an 
object of suspicion. The barmaid, who 
had arrived on the scene, contemplated 
me with frank interest. 

“T came straight to the place —direct. 
You couldn’t fool me,” declared Jack. 
“Tf you did get my missus és 

But here he met his match, for, after 
all, the statement reflected on Lily also, 
as well as on me, and she rose. 








“Hold your row,” she commanded. 
“You just walked in for a drink—that’s 
what you did. If it hadn’t been for this 
gentleman where should I have been, all 
through your stupidity ?” 

This was much more satisfactory. I 
could see I began to recover ground in the 
estimation of the barmaid and the landlady, 
But also I ceased to have the same in- 
terest for them. ‘They concentrated their 
attention on the couple. 

“You'd just better go,” said Lily, autho- 
ritatively. ‘‘You’ve had quite enough,” 
and she pulled a veil over the baby’s 
head. 

“Outside, please—outside !” cried the 
stentorian voice of the barman. 

We moved outside, and here “Jack” 
made one more attempt to sustain his 
injured dignity. 

“If I am onlya painter,” he said, “ I’m 
not going to ’ave my wife and my baby 
took away by a x 

“Silence, man,” said I, in my severest 
voice. ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, and proud and thankful you have 
such a wife and such a baby. I wish I 
had.” 

“Yes; and you did your jolly best 7 
‘ave ’em,” he said, undismayed by my 
authoritative tones. 

After all it was Lily who settled him. 
“Tf you don’t get along I'll let you know,” 
she said sharply ; but as they turned away 
there was something quite soft and grateful 
in the smile she gave me. 
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A view of Old Lambeth seen from the Palace gates now pulled down. 


MASTER WORKERS. 


V.—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND 
LAMBETH PALACE. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct thee. 

Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 

Not for the gain of the gold; for the getting, the hoarding, the having, 
But for the joy of the deed; but for the duty to do. 

Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action. 

With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 


is that jumble of architecture 

which looks from the south side 
of the Thames to the prim regularity of 
Westminster. It might almost be said 
that every age has added a stone to the 
palace of England’s Primates, careless of 
those who builded before them, and little 
mindful of the days to come. And so, in 
like manner, has every age added _ its 
colour to the Church’s view of life and 
impressed its influence upon her conduct 
inthe world. From Boniface to Frederick 
Temple: from Cranmer to Randall 
Davidson. Think of the change of 
attitude, even the change in spirit: and 
yet through all this patchwork of the ages 
the single thread of a single Life running 
eternally. 

Consider, for instance, the difference 
between the spacious hospitality of Arch- 
bishops Winchelsey, Cranmer or Parker, 
and the pan-Anglican conferences of 
latter days! Here is Strype’s account of 
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Parker’s splendid table: “In the daily 
eating, this was the custom :-—the steward, 
with the servants that were gentlemen 
of the better rank, sat down at the tables 
in the hall at the right hand; and the 
almoner, with the clergy and the other 
servants, sat on the other side: where 
there was plenty of all sorts of provision, 
both for eating and drinking. ‘The daily 
fragments thereof did suffice to fill the 
bellies of a great number of poor hungry 
people that waited at the gate; and so 
constant and unfailing was this provision 
at my lord’s table, that whosoever came 
in, either at dinner or supper, being not 
above the degree of a knight, might there 
be entertained worthy of his quality, 
either at the steward’s or at the almoner’s 
table. And moreover, it was the Arch- 
bishop’s command to his servants, that 
all strangers should be received and 
treated with all manner of civility and 
respect, and that places at the table 
should be assigned them according to 
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their dignity and quality, which redounded 
much to the praise and commendation 
of the Archbishop. The discourse and 
conversation at meals was void of all 
brawls and loud talking, and for the most 
part consisted in framing men’s manners 
to religion, or to some other honest and 
beseeming subject. ‘There was a monitor 
of the hall; and if it happened that any 
spoke too loud, or concerning things less 
decent, it was presently hushed by one 
that cried, ‘Silence.’ The Archbishop 
loved hospitality, and no man showed it 
so much or with 
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plative lives. How Sir Thomas More 
takes us back to olden times in this little 
picture out of the sixteenth century :— 
“‘T tarried in the old burned chamber 
that looketh into the garden, and would 
not go down because of the heat. In 
that time I saw Master Doctor Latimer 
come into the garden, and there walked 
he with divers other doctors and chaplains 
of my Lord of Canterbury. And very 
merry I saw him; for he laughed, and 
took one or other about the neck so 
handsomely that if they had been women 

I would have 





better order, 
though he himself 
was very ab- 
stemious.” 

In those days 
came Queen 
Elizabeth with 
stately pomp to 
Lambeth House, 
and abode some- 
times for the 
space of three 
days as the guest 
of her Arch- 
bishop ; and here 
she administered 
to Mrs. Parker 
that notable re- 
proof which I 
must restrain my- 
self from quoting 
out of sheer 
veneration for its 
antiquity. Queen 
Mary also lodged 
at Lambeth 
House, the guest 








weened he had 
been waxen 
wanton.” 

And how we 
realise the strange 
march of time 
when we read 
Laud’s epistle to 
my Lord Conway, 
written in the 
year 1640:—“‘At 
Lambeth mye 
house was beset 
at midnight 
May ii, with 500 
people that came 
thither with a 
drumme beatinge 
before them. I 
had some little 
notice of it about 
2 hours before, 
and went to 
White Hall leav- 
inge mye house 
as well ordered 
as I could with 








of Cardinal Pole 
—the  descend- 
ants of whose 
fig-trees, gloomy 
with our factory smoke, you may yet see 
in the gardens of Lambeth. To finish 
with royal visitors, it was here that 
Catherine of Arragon stayed with her 
ladies when she arrived in England, and 
it was’ in the archway that poor Mary of 
Modena, clutching her famous child to 
her breast, strained her eyes to White- 
hall, where James II., in the midst of 
many and grievous perils, was making 
dispositions for an unofficial departure. 
A strange building, full of history, full 
of romance, and fuller still with the 
memories of pure, saintly, and contem- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Photo by Russell & Sons, 13, High Street, Windsor. 


such armes and 
men as I could 
get readye. And 
I thanke God bye 
his goodness, kept all safe. Some were 
taken and to be tried for their lives.” 

In the year 1381 Wat ‘Tyler’s mob 
thundered at the doors of Lambeth, and 
threatened the palace with a disestablish- 
ment something more violent than the 
modern politician promises the Church of 
to-day. For repairing the windows in the 
splendid paved and wainscoted hall Laud 
was criminally charged by the Puritans for 
“that he did represent the story of those 
windows by their like in the Mass Book.” 
In 1643 the sturdy old house was turned 
into a prison, sold into private hands, and 
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Nothing, perhaps, so ap- 











peals to the visitor to 
Lambeth as the Lollards’ 
Tower, and nothing, perhaps, 
in all the palace teaches a 
more useful lesson to the 
successors of St. Augustine. 
For whether or not the 
Lollards were dragged to 
that little boarded chamber 
in the tower,—measuring 
no more than thirteen feet 
by twelve, with a height of 
eight feet, — the Lollards’ 
Tower stands, at any rate 
in name, for the spirit and 
endurance of Lollardy. Let 
the historians fight as they 
will, the tower built by 
the scrupulous Chicheley for 
4278 2s. 11}d.,* reminds 
the world of nothing save 
the force of Lollardy, that 
spirit of religion which takes 
little account of theology, 
that Christianity which is 
not at all concerned with 
the things of Christology. 
And, as we have said, is 
not the spirit of Lollardy 
something of a vast import 
to the modern Church, which 
seems to some minds so 








The outside of the Lollards’ Prison, with the Curfew Tower. 


only reverted to the See of Canterbury 
with the Restoration.. Pass through the 
noble gateway of Cardinal Archbishop 
Morton (built in 1490), and you find 
yourself transplanted from the modern 
world into a space crammed full with the 
congregated work of centuries of English 
church history. Outside are the dreary 
villas of Lambeth, the barge-laden Thames, 
the jolting, jarring trams of our London 
County Council, that great cable of red- 
brick houses where surgery fights night 
and day with pain and sickness: and all 
about you, straggling over its quiet, well- 
ordered grounds, the palace of Lambeth, 
typical of the universality of the English 
Church, typical, too, of her calm _per- 
sistence through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. 


quickly developing into a 
mighty but mechanical or- 
ganisation? To be a great churchman 
nowadays is to be a great organiser, a 
man of energy, a man of business, a man 
of affairs ; the saint—the man who really 
affects the world and sets Science thinking 
—is not the influence in Church govern- 
ment which some of the laity would desire. 
First and foremost we prize statesmanship 
in our spiritual lords, after that erudition, 
and after that the power of organisation ; 
the matter of saintliness is taken for 
granted as an ordinary quality equally 
apportioned among gentlemen in_ holy 
orders. In reality, is it not the rarest, 
as it is the most powerful, force in all 
the affairs of life? 

I remember the story of a lady taken 
for the first time to see Watts’s great 
picture of Cardinal Manning. She was 


* Every foot in height of the Lollards’ Tower, including the circumference, cost 13s. 4@. The 


ironwork used for the windows and door weighed 13223 Ib. 


The small cost of the mighty tower 


is accounted for when we consider that in those grand old days ‘“ bricklayers and tilers earned 
4d. with victuals per day, without victuals 6a. or 63d.,” while the ordinary labourer had to be 


content with 3d. a day plus his victuals, or 33d. catering for himself. 




















amazed at the painter’s skill; but after 
some minutes of quiet study of those 
thin, grim lips, those hard, penetrating 
eyes, and that lithe expression of iron 
energy, she exclaimed quietly, ‘ But 
where is the love of God?” Perhaps it 
is that the natural man admires strength 
more than any other quality of the mind, 
and is still heathenishly suspicious of 
gentleness. 

The successor of Frederick Temple is 
a puzzle even to many high and powerful 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. They do not 
appear to have realised his attitude of 
mind, do not seem to have appraised 
his spiritual value. You 
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whether they are really representative 
of the man, whether they really count 
in his value. One may be pardoned, 
in the midst of all the gossip about 
his personality, for setting him down as 
a courtier with a predilection for the 
society of intellectual people, with an 
easy mind regarding the problems of 
life, and with no greater energy at the 
back of his work than a pleasant determi- 
nation to do his duty as well as he knows 
how. But I venture to think this is as 
false as it is unsatisfactory an estimate 
of his personality. There is another, 
a better and a completer aspect, which it 





will find one man to tell 
you that Randall Davidson 
owes his preferment to the 
favour of the Court, as if 
that ended the matter. 
Another will tell you that 
he is acapable administrator, 
a man of large and quick 
apprehension, but as_ to 
anything else, why, no one 
knows yet—it remains to 
be seen. Or a third will 
tell you that in the new 
Archbishop we have a man 
who will go far in bringing 
the Church into harmony 
with the best in modern 
science and philosophy ; that 
he is on easy terms with 
the great thinkers, and that 
no man is more popular 
at the Athenzeum. 

All these views seem rather 
to baffle than to assist the 
endeavour to form an 
estimate of the man. One 
looks into those smiling eyes 
under the great breadth of 
eyebrows, and wonders what 
secret lies in the mind. 
The face of Benson, the 
face of Temple, were there 
for the tyro in physiognomy 
to read almost at a glance. 
But there is something in 
the expression of Randall 
Davidson that puzzles. He 


has the gracious manner, 
the winning urbanity, which 
charm for the moment to 
the forgetfulness of every- 
thing else, and afterwards 














set the 


mind wondering 
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is to the interest of the Church to 
consider at this time; for a knowledge 
of the personality of its Archbishop 
counts in the Church’s life almost as 
much as the soldier’s estimate of his 
general counts in the battle. In any case, 
it is useful to correct a false impression. 
Canon Scott-Holland complains that 
the world never recognised the force of 
Frederick ‘Temple till the day of the 
great sermons was over, and the Bishop 
of London became the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Then it was, but not till 
then, that the anecdotes flooded the 
papers, and the rugged personality of 
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of a lofty ideal. Here is a man who can 
look beyond the parish-pump of ecclesias- 
ticism, who can hear voices calling him from 
beyond the narrow limits of parochialism, 
and who feels that the mission of the 
Anglican Communion is something beyond 
the disputations of clerical parties. His 
ideal, in a word, is for an Imperial 
Church, a church whose frontiers march 
with the frontiers of empire, and whose 
people are the inhabitants of the English- 
speaking world. He is, if the phrase may 
be used, an Imperialist of God—one to 
whom Christianity is a great colonising 
power in the fields of mortality, a triumph- 
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Foreshore of Old Lambeth, now the Albert Embankment. 


the Devonshire prelate became dear to 
the people. 

It may be that Randall Davidson, who 
comes to the See of Canterbury in full 
possession of his powers and in vigorous 
maturity of his judgment, is destined to 
impress himself upon the nation in a 
degree no less emphatic than Archbishop 
Temple impressed his personality upon 
the affections of the people. For those 
who know him intimately and who have 
watched him critically tell me that his 
governance of the Church is likely to 
mark an era in her life. Not that he is 
a man of affairs, not that he is a wise 
administrator, not that he is firm in his 
decisions; but because he comes to 
Canterbury with the inspiration and force 


ant and a conquering force. Something 
has been done by others to realise this 
idea ; but Dr. Davidson is consumed by 
the ideal, and his soul is set upon its 
attainment. To him the bickering of 
Church parties is of small account, a thing 
of the parish-pump: the real Church of 
England is an Imperial force, destined to 
sway the mind of the world in a far more 
wonderful fashion than ever Rome has 
swayed it. And there are some men in 
the Church who believe that he will 
accomplish this great mission: that, 
indeed, he is the only man who could 
accomplish it. No one, let it be known, 
so heartily applauded the selection of 
Dr. Davidson when the old lion of Judah 
sank down in the midst of the battle, 
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as the bishop whose name was most 
frequently mentioned in connection with 
Canterbury. ‘We shall now have the 
Church of England organised,” he wrote 
to a friend, “as she has never been 
organised before.” 

This, then, it seems, is the contribution 
of our time to the great patchwork of the 
English Church—an Imperialist Church- 
man. Is the expectation of his friends 
to be fulfilled? Is the Church of Eng- 
land, with Dr. Davidson at its head, to 
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But the Lollards’ ‘Tower turns the mind 
from the lofty ideal of an Imperial Church 
to the memories of the past. It is in- 
spiring enough to dream of the English 
Church as united and organised thoughout 
the Empire, and it is fine to talk of this 
imperial fate for our island Church being 


Locked up from mortal eye, 
In shady leaves of destiny ; 


but in the midst of the dream and the 
talk come back the incessant lament of 

















The Curfew Bell. 


assume an Imperial position in the world ? 
The parallel of the greatest of all the 
Popes serves as a happy augury. Hilde- 
brand was the adviser of two Roman 
pontiffs, and before he succeeded to 
St. Peter’s chair he had been offered 
and refused the pontificate. Dr. Randall 
Davidson, besides having served one 
archbishop as chaplain, was the counsellor 
of two others, and Canterbury had been 
his earlier in life if he had accepted it. 
May the influence of the Imperialist 
Archbishop be no less than that of 
Gregory VII. 


empty churches, the mundane tale of 
starving clergymen, and all the endless 
assertions that the Church has lost her 
influence. Men, it is said, have ceased 
to wish for eternal life, and the thought 
of the modern world is uncoloured by 
any shafts of light from the kingdoms 
of If. ‘‘ Our greatest of enemies,” said a 
thoughtful churchman, “ is indifferentism 
—not clerical faction, not clericalism, but 
world-wide indifferentism.” 

Is Dr. Davidson the man to quicken 
the spiritual life of the nation—to make 
the aristocracy faithful and the masses 
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devout ? 


Only the other day I heard 
Canon Newbolt in St. 
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Paul’s warning 





are these as useful to the Church as a 
great spiritual influence ?” 


true sons of the Church against the “There is, of course, a danger in the 


coming of a storm whose mutterings were 
already loud upon the air—a storm of 
anti-clericalism, which means in reality 
a storm of anti-religion. 


were all for the 
laity, his de- 
nunciations were 
all for the laity; 
there was never 
a suggestion that 
this gathering 
storm — whose 
coming nobody 
-can doybt—might 
be met and dis- 
sipated by the 
priesthood of the 
Church. And yet 
that is what some 
of us think, as we 
see the machinery 
of the Church in- 
creasing every day, 
and mark that in 
spite of it all 
England for the 
most part remains 
indifferent or irre- 
ligious. Is, then, 
the new Arch- 
bishop the pilot 
churchmen could 
most wish in 
their ship at 
the moment of 
screaming winds 
and rocking 
seas ? 

The answer, so 
far as this paper 
is concerned, may 
best be given in 
the form of a con- 
versation which I 
had lately with 
one whose judg- 
ment may be 
regarded without 


suspicion, and who speaketh that he 


doth know. 
“What is it,” 
strikes you in the 


“His shrewdness.” 

“ He is a great administrator ? ” 
“ Beyond all doubt.” 

“ But 





administration, 


His warnings 
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The lantern of the Library. 


perfection and multiplying of the Church’s 
machinery ; one admits that fully. 
in the case of Dr. Davidson, the capacity 
for administration is the outcome of his 


But 


profound _ spiritu- 
ality, it is the 
expression of his 
spirituality. With 
him orare est 
laborare. He is 
a man of prayer 
in the deepest 
sense of that 
word. Few men 
have a firmer con- 
viction of the 
efficacy of prayer 
than the Arch- 
bishop; that is 
very important to 
bear in mind. 
And all his 
marvellous activi- 
ties and energies 
in the field of 
administration are 
just the result of 
this very beautiful 
prayerfulness. So, 
you see, it is hard 
to deny a man 
saintship merely 
because he is a 


worker. A man, 
surely, expresses 
spirituality more 


effectually as a 
labourer in the 
world than in 
meditations in the 
loneliness of his 
own cell.” 

“And yet, it is 
always his capacity 
for organisation of 
which everybody 
talks. Bot. 
suppose it is the 


crude difficulty of associating saintliness 


with a palace— ‘status, entourage, and 


I asked, ‘‘that most 
Archbishop ?” it. 


the world. 


organisation— saints, 





worldly circumstance,’ as Blougram put 
One sighs for the unities.” 

“But the modern saint must be out in 

And note, too, this fact. 

Archbishop belongs to the order of happy 

His is one of the sunniest dis- 


The 
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positions in the world, and it is the result 
of his saintliness. ‘The people in Verona 
pointed to Dante, and said among them- 
selves: ‘That man has been in hell.’ If 
people in London had time to look and 
think, they might almost say of the Arch- 
bishop: ‘That man és in heaven !’” 
I quoted Crashaw :— 


A happy soul, that all the way 
To Heaven, hath a summer’s day. 


“Tt is so difficult,” went on my friend, 
“to make a sceptical world believe in the 
rapture of Christianity. But that’s one 
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amidst it all the radiant cheerfulness of 
the early Christian ? ” 

‘*That is what one observes in 
Bishop of London—what strikes 
most.” 

“But the world finds it difficult to 
associate this rapture with profound 
spirituality. They want lines in the face 
showing the wrestles of the soul, and 
intense sorrow in the eyes testifying to 
endless meditation. ‘Melodramatics— 
melodramatics !’ ” 

“Do you think the Archbishop will 
ultimately triumph over this attitude of 


the 
one 
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Fore Street, Lambeth, now the site of the Albert Embankment. 


of its evidences. Dr. Davidson is not a 
great theologian, his philosophy is not 
to be compared with Temple’s; but he 
is really one of the most convincing 
Christians of my acquaintance. He 
makes you feed his religion. He is the 
happy warrior of the English Church, a 
man rejoicing in the battle and confident 
of the end. He just flings himself into 
the work of the Church as the valorous 
knight rides into battle, loving it. Don’t 
you think it is something of a miracle 
thata man who must surely know more 
of suffering and want and apparent failure 
of effort than most of us should preserve 


the popular mind, and make himself a 
great influence ?” 

“With health, I believe he will be one 
of the greatest of all archbishops.” 

‘‘With health! Is there, then, any 
danger of a breakdown?” 

‘Every autumn, you see, he is threatened 
with a sort of peritonitis from the gun 
accident of his youth. You remember 
he received a charge of shot at the bottom 
of his spine. For months, sometimes for 
a year, he lives on nothing but milk 
foods. That’s saintly fare for you, isn’t 
it? By-the-bye, it was this gun accident 
which prevented him from taking a better 
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degree at Oxford, and its effects have 
pursued him all the days of his life.” 

“And he remains cheerful, in spite of 
it?” 

“He is really wonderfully courageous. 
Another thing that strikes me about him is 
his marvellous capacity for detail. He will 
put himself to no end of trouble, for 
instance, to get a poor boy a decent em- 
ployment ; endless bother and a lot of 
petty inconveniences, but he goes through 
them all as though it were an affair of state. 


“T have told you of his ambition to 
consolidate the English Church all over 
the world. With an ambition of so fine a 
character, a man of such large powers 
cannot fail to make his mark upon his 
age. For he is a man of a very wide 
range of mind : he has the Scot’s tenacity 
of purpose, the Scot’s penetrating shrewd- 
ness, and the man of the world’s know- 
ledge of life and opinion. He is, too, 
very firm in his views. He hasn’t got the 
ruggedness of manner or the roughness 

















High Street, Lambeth. 


His happiest work, I may tell you, is 
attending Confirmation. When he is at 
such a service he feels, he says, as though 
he were in the very midst of the battle: 
he stands in the centre of a parish and 
secs the visible result of the clergy’s year 
of toil. He loves that. Doesn’t this give 
you some idea of the man’s personality ? 
Doesn’t it help to break down the silly 
chatter about his being merely a courtier ? 
Oh, there is a vast deal more in that 
shrewd Scot’s mind of the Archbishop 
than the world supposes. Wait and see. 


of speech which passes so often as an 
evidence of intellectual strength, but he 
is not the man a recalcitrant clergyman 
will trifle with more than once. On the 
whole, I regard Dr. Davidson as a re- 
markable man. He has iron strength of 
character, a singularly winning gentleness 
of soul, and from a profound saintliness 
of temperament springs his zest for an 
Imperial administration of the Church’s 
affairs. Yes, I think he is a remarkable 
man. Time will prove. whether my 
prophecy is well founded, but in the 
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meantime the clergy of the Church who 
know Randall Davidson are enthusiastic 
for the future.” 

“ You are all happy warriors ?” 

* We are all determined, at any rate, to 
fall fighting. Anti-clericalism is only a 
wave, and the centuries of hard work 
behind the Church are not going to be 
swept away on the 


have fallen in the present period of the 
world’s existence. He is much too shrewd 
a man not to detect the dangerous 
tendencies of modern life, but he holds 
that these are best counteracted by appeal 
ing to the honour, manliness and reverence 
for what is really great and noble, which 
is innate in the youth of to-day. He is 

a firm believer in 





foam of popular 
caprice. By the 
way, if you want to 
realise the person- 
ality of the Arch- 
bishop, look at the 
closing words of his 
message to Canter- 
bury : 


I ask, hopefully 
and expectantly, for 
the constant aid of 
your prayers, that in 
the weakness .of His 
servant the strength 
of the Lord Himself 
may be made perfect, 
and that, throughout 
the diocese which 
has so unique a place 
in the Church’s story, 
we may together be 
enabled both in work 
and in worship to 
set forward what- 
soever things shall 
tend among us to 
the advancement of 
the kingdom of our 
Lord and _ Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


In these words he 
expresses openly 
and frankly his atti- 
tude of mind. With 
prayer victory is 
certain. He is for 
ever insisting upon 
the enormous im- 
portance of prayer. 








the sturdiness of 
the English char- 
acter when pervaded 
by a spirit of manly 
religion. And it is 
just this faith which 
makes him feel that 
the English Church 
has an Imperial 
mission inthe world. 
Yes, he’s a very in- 
spiring optimist, one 
of the men who 
carry out big things 
by sheer faith in 
the worid about 
them. 

“He believes, 
firstly, ingoodsteady 
work, accurate and 
thorough; and, 
secondly, in 
humour, — as_ the 
secret of a healthy 
life, physical and 
moral, and also as 
a remedy for most 
of life’s ills. Work, 
that is, which is 
done with a fresh, 
cheerful mind, a 
mind which knows 
how to recuperate 
itself for further 
action by well-timed 
and = self-restrained 
recreation. Ac- 
cording to the 
gospel of Saint 








And the advance- 
ment of the king- 
dom is to come from both work and 
worship.” 

“And to sum up the whole matter ?” 
I asked. 

“The Archbishop is a great optimist, 
a believer in the present generation. 
When addressing boys and young men 
he never fails to impress them with the 
duty of thankfulness for that their lives 


An old shop near Lambeth Palace. 


Randall, goodness, 
common - sense, 
work and humour will overcome all 
obstacles. 

“One is struck, too, by his power of 
taking a wide and comprehensive view 
of a_ subject, seeing instinctively its 
essential elements. He goes quite un- 
erringly to the heart of a subject. He 
knows the value of details, but he never 
allows them to confuse the main issue. 


14 
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He is all for facts—-they are his basis 
of action; and having strong and clear 
principles, he handles his facts with 
ease and naturalness. <A real statesman, I 
assure you. People who come to him 
for counsel, notice more than anything 
else his masterly grip of the true factors 
of. the problem, and the rapidity with 
which he comes to his conclusions. His 
influence upon men flows from his sym- 
pathy, his common-sense, his humour, 
and his transparent saintliness. They 
never fail him. Believe me, the Arch- 
bishop is a saint in the best sense of 





that word,—a saint braced to the driving 
needs of this big, thundering. modern 
world, a saint most fitted to lead the 
Church in these hard-headed times, and 
a saint who will leave his mark on the 
Church’s life for many a generation to 
come. Wait, and see!” 

With this estimate of the Archbishop, 
I believe, the future will find less fault 
than with some others. How far such a 
personality will succeed in grappling with 
the storm is beyond the scope of any 
such estimation to decide. It is for the 
reader to guess, the future to declare. 
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THE VINEYARD. 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


‘*He beholdeth not the way of the vineyards.” 


CHAPTER I. 


But from the light and fiery dreams of love 

Spring heavy sorrows and a sleepless life, 

Visions, not dreams, whose lids no charm shall 
close, 

Nor song assuage them waking. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 
” TELL you I won’t stand it! It is 
not to be endured! It is the 
most unfair thing I have ever 
heard of!” 

“}on’t get excited. ‘That’s no use.” 

“But, 1 ask you, what right has my 
father to cripple me? ‘The capital is 
next to nothing as it is, and to tie it up 
in this outlandish way is madness—ruin ! 
It places me like this.” 

The speaker pressed his two wrists 
together as though they were handcuffed, 
and, with despair darkening his face, he 
paced the small room as though it were 
a cage. He was handsome, magnificently 
built, and seven-and-twenty; his gait 
showed the effects of military drill, and 
his bearing the influence of military 
associates, yet he lacked the stamp of 
a regular soldier; his voice was most 
agreeable, yet it had a provincial harsh 
intonation which broke out occasionally, 
giving the effect of a second tongue inter- 
rupting his speech; his dark eyes were 
direct and candid, yet he had the habit 
of closing them from time to time, either 
to conceal their expression or to collect 
his thoughts, which often strayed. As 
he looked at his companion, a tall spare 
man of forty, who was poring over an 
ordnance map, his desperate glance 
softened into docility. 

“It’s the most unfair thing I have ever 
heard of,” he repeated, but with less 
vehemence: “the most unfair. Did I 
at any time ask for much ?” 

“That’s what I ventured to tell your 
father. That is why I have got the sack 
after fifteen years of devoted service !” 
said the spare man, whose nervous hands 
trembled, and whose restless eyes belied 
his languid manner. “I made up my 
mind on the spot that I would put you 
on your guard, You are not supposed 


air 


to know the contents of your father’s will: 
now I have prepared you for it.” 

“Yes, I am prepared for it, and, so 
far, I thank you; but that won’t make it 
easier for me to get on with him.” 

The little room in which they were talk- 
ing had a small oval table in the centre, a 
davenport in the corner, and at the side 
an old-fashioned mahogany sideboard pro- 
tected by a cover of American cloth and 
set out with a large locked tea-caddy of 
Chinese inlaid work, an empty cut-glass 
flower-vase on a filigree electro-plated 
stand, and a polished brass tea-urn which 
was never used. There was a canary in 
a green cage; a stuffed duck in a case. 
On the walls there were smooth portraits 
in dingy oils of stout matrons in caps and 
black satin, and pink old gentlemen with 
whiskers and gold watch-chains; the 
horsehair sofa and chairs were adorned 
with coloured antimacassars, and the 
three books on the one shelf near 
the fireplace were bound volumes of 
The Quiver for the early seventies of 
eighteen hundred. It was not easy to 
pace this narrow apartment, so Federan, 
after uttering a few more exclamations 
of anger and astonishment, sat down by 
his other companion—a woman, shabbily 
dressed, who sipped a glass of port wine 
and nibbled a piece of seed-cake. She 
had lifted her veil to her worn eyebrows, 
and, painfully interested, she stared at 
the man with the map; her absorption 
was so complete that she tried to drink 
the cake and bite the wine. Federan, 
who was observant, noticed this, but he 
had no heart to smile. Besides, he knew 
the woman and her vague, moonstruck 
ways too well. 

“It’s a shame,” he said; “a cruel 
shame. What shall I do, Coolidge ?” 

“You must have irons in the fire,” 
said Coolidge. ‘The old man’s paralysis 
may iinger on for years. ‘Take time by 
the forelock. ‘That is why I called your 
attention to these facts within my know- 
ledge.” 

“You mean that business on the 
Franton estate. I hate risk, however ; I 
don’t believe in it.” 
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At moments Federan could show 
obstinacy, but ‘he loved peace, and one 
of the things he enjoyed most was losing 
an opinion which oppressed him or placed 
him in disagreement with any man, 
Want of faith in a project, no matter how 
unsound, was in itself an acute distress 
to his sanguine nature. Coolidge, who 
had watched him grow up, played with 
his optimism as an expert angler would 
with a young trout. 

“The Franton estate is a pretty large 
one—four hundred acres,” said Coolidge. 
“It belongs absolutely to Miss ‘Tredegar. 
There is coal on that land—coad /” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Coolidge, speaking 
for the first time, “do you think that 
Miss ‘Tredegar could be got to sell it? 
They tell me she changes her mind fifty 
times a day !” 

“That is because she has not men 
to deal with,” replied Coolidge, annoyed 
at the interruption. ‘She is shut up 
with a parcel of women, and they are 
all fools together.” 

Federan looked out of the window at 
one of the most charming gardens in that 
part of the country. It was famous for 
its lilac trees, which were now in full 
bloom. There was also a large dovecote, 
and he could see the doves flying in and 
out of their small habitations. He loved 
flowers and colour, and the country in 
spring and summer-time. He was a 
solicitor’s son, and he had formed what 
are known as excellent business habits ; 
but just as he found it hard to doubt he 
found it difficult to hate, and while he 
never allowed himself to confess his 
intense impatience under business matters, 
he had, he knew secretly, no taste for 
such things and no skill in dealing with 
them. Still, as he lacked imaginaiion, 
he had never been able to decide what 
line of life or what possible career would 
have suited him better. He was dis- 
contented—not because he was ambitious, 
not because he was actually dissatisfied 
with his lot as lots went, but because the 
routine of his days irritated him by its 
monotony. His anger of ten minutes 
ago had already passed: he was begin- 
ning to wonder whether he had not 
made perhaps too much fuss, Well 
housed and well fed, he had enough 
to maintain a decent appearance; he 
kept a couple of horses and a trap; 
he hunted. He began to think that 
he could be happy on next to nothing if 





the lilacs would only remain for ever in 
flower, and the warm Whitsun days might 
last all the year round. He wondered 
how Coolidge could sit studying the map 
when the chairs on the lawn looked so 
comfortable and the cooing of the doves 
made one drowsy. Nevertheless, the 
business habit was in him, and he an- 
swered his friend: 

“The question is, would Miss Tredegar 
sell the place at the market value ?” 

“Of course, that’s the question,” said 
Coolidge ; “ that’s where you have to show 
your gumption and diplomacy.” 

“She has wanted to sell the place for 
years,” replied Federan, “but you know 
what woman clients are. ‘The moment 
they get an offer they don’t want to 
accept it.” 

The garden gate was opened by a 
young girl in a white dress, who carried 
some books in a strap and a large blue 
parasol. She crossed the lawn without 
looking in at the window and disappeared. 
Federan blushed deeply, and pretended to 
brush a fly from his forehead. 

“'There’s Miss Sussex,” said Mrs. 
Coolidge ; “she’s got back earlier than 
usual from school.” 

Federan stood up and looked in the 
glass over the fireplace; he had almost 
convinced himself that the imaginary 
insect had stung him. 

“The worst of it is,” he said, “ every- 
thing worth having costs money. You 
can’t stir without it—you can’t get what 
you want. People say, ‘Gather the roses 
while you may.’ I’d gather them fast 
enough if I could see them. But where 
are they? When you find them they 
have to be bought and paid for.” 

Meanwhile the girl in the white dress 
had looked on the hall table for letters, 
found none, and gone upstairs to her 
small study in the attic. It was so high 
that she seemed, there, to be living in the 
branches of the trees—far above the doves, 
yet still a long way from the stars. 

Jennie was the daughter of a certain 
Sir Fortescue Sussex, the fifteenth and 
last baronet of his race. His father 
before him had impoverished himself by 
contributing too heavily to the Conserva- 
tive Party funds—in the hope, it was said, 
of obtaining a peerage. Sir Fortescue 
succeeded at the age of twenty-five to the 
claims and the debts ; he married for love 
the fifth daughter of a scholarly vicar; a 
post was found for him in the Foreign 
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“She crossed the lawn.” 
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Office, where it was the work of two 
earnest officials to keep him excusably 
employed. 

Always well dressed, always good- 
looking, always courteous, and always 
agreeably stupid—-“‘ straight, but a fool,”— 
it was a surprise to his small circle when 
he died suddenly of over-anxiety about 
his work. His work ? when did he work ? 
what did he do ? He died, nevertheless, 
because he took the business of Imperial 
England too much to heart. He had, it 
seemed, great ideas which he could not 
formulate, and immense ambitions for 
which he knew himself unfit. Lady 
Sussex, assisted by a friend who was also 
a Fellow of Balliol, settled down in her 
small house in Chelsea to the self-imposed 
task of writing his life and editing his 
letters. ‘The volume, when finished, was 
to be called Sunt Lacryme Rerum: a 
Memoir of F. §., because she herself 
thought Latin dignified, and the deceased 
gentleman detested publicity. Five years 
passed: the book was not finished, but 
Lady Sussex married the Fellow of 
Balliol, who accepted an appointment in 
Australia, where the bride was called 
plain Mrs. Denton and considered an 
admirable woman for being known as 
Lady Sussex in brackets only. Jennie 
was passionately fond of her mother, 
who was lovely, plaintive, accomplished, 
sweetly silly and unassailably chaste ; 
much as she loved her one child, she 
loved the idea of a protector still more — 
she could not live alone, and she was 
unable to feel that her gifts from God 
were conscientiously employed in the 
society of women friends and the com- 
panionship of her daughter. 

“Mamma is too young and much too 
beautiful to have a grown-up girl,” Jennie 
saw, and admitted. She refused, there- 
fore, to accompany the bride and bride- 
groom to Australia; she remained in 
England to finish Swat Lacrvme Rerum, 
and read for the B.A. degree of the 
University of London. Several relatives 
had suggested that she might teach, or 
become a journalist, or, best of all, 
get a secretaryship. One second cousin, 
a widowed duchess, not the mother 
of the heir, not rich, not influential in 
London,—was_ nevertheless the great 
lady of Cumbersborough, where she lived 
in an old Grange and painted little 
pictures in oil, mostly of sunsets. The 
Duchess had never troubled to see Jennie, 





but she recommended her strongly for 
the post of English mistress at a select 
private school for the daughters of the 
nobility and gentry at Franton. ‘This 
institution was prosperous because it was 
connected by an electric tram with 
Cumbersborough, where delicate persons 
of importance were often ordered for 
their health and the sea air. They 
took furnished bungalows and sent their 
youngest children to Mrs. Marblay’s 
seminary. 

Miss Sussex, who was engaged on the 
strength of her introduction, received 
seventy pounds a year for her services 
and a percentage on the dancing class— 
which, under her supervision, proved 
more popular than the lectures on the 
Napoleonic epoch. She lived as a paying 
guest with the most reluctant Miss 
Leddles, who also consented to receive 
her on the strong representations of 
her Grace, which amounted, locally, to 
a command. 

“We can’t offend the Duchess,” said 
Miss Daisy. ‘‘ Miss Sussex, you see, is 
a very near relative of hers.” 

It occurred to the malicious and Radical 
and unreceived of the neighbourhood that 
some accommodation might have been 
found for Jennie at the Grange. This 
plebeian murmur, penetrating, as such 
coarse whispers will, to the most exclusive 
sanctuaries of Cumbersborough, caused 
a real uneasiness. And, by all the rules 
of loyalty, the few who were admitted 
to be on terms of something approaching 
intimacy with the Duchess, were loud in 
protestations that they feared her action 
would never be fully understood by the 
world at large. ‘The Vicar, however, who 
had the nicest perceptions of what one 
owes to oneself, pointed out that the 
suggested arrangement “ would never do,” 
and the impenetrable mysteriousness of 
the phrase in no way detracted from its 
finality or its immediate acceptance by 
the well-bred. 

Jennie was very pretty—too pretty, one 
would say, to be studious. Her appear- 
ance, indeed, had been a serious shock 
to everybody—from the Duchess down- 
wards. She had the rich blush and the 
glad brown eyes and the red brown hair 
which mean splendid bodily health: her 
wiilowy figure, her slender waist, shapely 
dimpled hands and small feet were cast 
in the coquette’s mould. As she took 
off her hat, she sang, in a_ thrilling, 
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emotional voice, ‘ Under the Deodars,” 
from Zhe Country Girl, the score of 
which stood, much worn by use, on the 
desk of the cottage piano near the window. 
The bookcase by her bedside contained 
popular editions of Ruskin, ‘Thackeray, 
Rossetti, Swinburne and Keats: Ouida’s 
Two Little Wooden Shoes, Miss 
Broughton’s Red as a Rose is She, 
and Not Wisely but too Well. These 
all had an appearance of being in 
constant use. Her writing-table had a 
small mahogany revolving stand, which 
contained abridged Greek, Latin and 
French dictionaries, Ze Pere Goriot, 
Tllusions Perdues, Jebb’s translation, with 
notes, of the Antigone, a cheap text of 
Plato’s Republic, and a school edition 
of Terence. She kept, by the bottles 
of red and black ink, a delightful 
miniature, in the manner of Lawrence, 
of Lady Sussex at seventeen. It was 
the girl’s one grief that she could never 
hope to resemble this ineffable mother — 
with the perfect Greek nose and the 
amazing hair—her own. ‘There were 
three picturesque hats on the top of the 
chest of drawers, and several coloured 
gowns hanging on hooks upon the door. 
She unloosed her book strap, and cor- 
rected, with curious diligence, for more 
than an hour a collection of small 
children’s compositions on the subject 
of Charles I. She placed marks and 
comments in red ink at the end of each 
exercise, and had just finished her task 
as the clock struck six. ‘Then some one 
from the garden below threw a pebble 
at her window. Laughing, she looked 
out, and showed no surprise at finding 
Gerald Federan standing there. 

“Time!” said he—‘“‘time! My aunts 
have not come back. Why two aged 
spinsters should attend mothers’ meetings 
isa mystery to me. But I want my tea, 
and I am sure you want yours.” 

“T am coming,” she answered. She 
ran down the stairs at full speed, and 
went into the small room where Federan 
and the Coolidges had been not long 
before. Federan was already standing 
at the tea-table. 

“lwo lumps of sugar, or one?” said 
he, as she entered. He felt suddenly 
embarrassed, and he felt glad to have 
something to say when she came in. 

“One, please,” said Jennie; and, as 
her heart was beating uncomfortably, 
she went to the window, leaned out, 


and sighed: ‘‘ How beautiful the lilacs 
are!” 

“Yes,” said Federan, “the garden is 
lovely. It can make one forget the 
house and this appalling room. I often 
wonder how you can stay here.” 

“TI wanted to be quiet. You see, I 
must work for that examination. The 
school is small; I don’t get overtired 
during the day, and I have my evenings 
free for reading.” 

“Tt seems strange,” said the young 
man, “that a girl your age should care 
so much more about work than play. 
That’s one of the reasons why I admire 
you—your character, I mean. You don’t 
mind my saying so?” 

“I like to be encouraged,” said Jennie 
shyly. She took her accustomed place 
at the tea-table, and lifted her eyes to 
his with the caressing defiance of a 
woman when she is certain that she has 
nothing to provoke which would not be 
altogether agreeable. 

“TI was getting rather cynical—especi- 
ally about girls—just before you came,” 
said Federan. “ Life seemed something 
like words without any music—till I met 
you. A man has friends—any amount 
of friends, and he can enjoy himself. I 
have had my share of fun as well as 
another, and I can throw myself, heart 
and soul, into anything that’s lively. But 
you want more than liveliness as you go 
on in the world. You know all about 
me, don’t you?” 

“T know that you went to South 
Africa.” 

“T wanted to remain there—it’s a 
white man’s climate, and no one is 
narrow-minded. I came back because 
of my father’s bad health. Can you tell 
me my lines?” He held out his hand, 
which was sunburnt and badly scarred : 
nevertheless, it was an artist’s hand—not 
the hand of a fighter or a_ plodder. 
“‘What about the life line ?” he asked. 
“Tt has crosses on it. The head line 
wonderfully clear.” 

“‘T am glad of that. And the heart ?” 
“The heart is . very kind.” 

‘* Nothing else ?” 

“Very impulsive.” 

“That is true. Nothing else ?” 

He drew a little nearer, and their 
shoulders touched. 

‘Very fickle,” said Jennie, with serious- 
ness. 

“Your one mistake,” said Federan, 
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* And look again! Does any one come 
into the heart ?” 

**T can’t see in this light,” said the 
girl, moving away. 

“T can see,” said Federan. 

But Jennie went to the window once 
more, where she stood motionless, watch- 
ing the shadows on the lawn. 

‘* Have you noticed how the whitethorn 
has come out in the last two days ?” she 
asked presently: ‘‘the trees are covered 
with blossoms.” 

“T am not thinking about the trees. 
I don’t believe you are, either!” 

He was looking very handsome, and 
he had an audacity of manner which 
seldom fails to stimulate the feminine 
spirit. 

“Tf IT am not thinking about the trees, 
what should I be thinking of?” she 
asked. 

She felt his arm slipping round her 
waist, and, reddening, she turned away 
with such delightful grace that he could 
not be sure he had received a repulse. 
But he did not venture so near again. 

“JT want you to look at me,” he said ; 
“the blossoms may be pretty, but I am 
more deserving ! Somehow, the first time 
I saw you ; 

“How it poured with rain! We had 
to wait in the church porch, and I was 
sorry I wore my oldest hat!” 

“We had a good opportunity to talk, 
because we were chaperoned by Aunt 
Daisy, who is not only deaf but also a 
little blind. In these propitious circum- 
stances, I felt we were not strangers at 
all.” 

“T had the same feeling. It was as 
though we had a great deal to speak 
about, though nothing to say! We 
seemed to understand, and then——” 

“Well, what else were you going to 
say to me?” ' 

By this time the whole sky had changed : 
a green mild light had come over it, the 
trees were looking darker, and some re- 
flection of the sunset fell upon the purple 
of the lilacs. The pony trap containing 
the two Miss Leddles rattled up to the 
gate, and the stable-man, rolling down 
his sleeves, ran out from the kitchen, 
where he had been watching the maid 
peeling apples for the Sunday pudding. 

“They have come back,” said Federan. 
*Isn’t that always the way ?” 

But the girl went down the pathway 
to meet the late arrivals, 
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“Dr. Rench stopped us,” called out 
the elder Miss Leddle in a cross tone: 
‘Tf hope you didn’t wait for tea ?” 

‘“We dawdled over it,” said Federan, 
shortly ; ““we have eaten nothing.” 

Miss Leddle, who was tall, lean, and 
upright, turned a keen glance from one to 
the other. 

“J shan’t attend any more meetings,” 
said she, with an air of extraordinary 
decision. 


CHAPTER II. 
Who hath given man speech? or who hath 
set therein 
A thorn for peril and a snare for sin? 
Atlanta in Calydon, 


THE Miss Leddles were incapable ° of 
sitting down in their best gowns, mantles 
and bonnets to their evening meal. 
Complaining loudly of the unexpected 
delays which disturbed the decent orderli- 
ness of life, they went to their bedrooms, 
which were on opposite sides of the 
first landing, and procceded to effect 
what is called a change. Miss Leddle 
had just resigned the majesty of a black 
silk in favour of a brown cashmere, and 
substituted a plain comb for two jet ones, 
when her nephew tapped at the door and 
walked in. 

**T have had a call from Coolidge,” 
he said: “he has come down for the 
Bank Holiday, and I am_ wondering 
whether you could put him up for the 
night.” 

Miss Leddle frowned. She had never 
been able to forgive her dead and plainest 
sister’s marriage, but she took a ferocious 
pride in Gerald, who, she considered, 
resembled herself. His faults were en- 
couraged on the ground that the poor 
boy could hardly be different in view of 
his mother’s insipidity ; his virtues were 
extravagantly overpraised because they 
were supposed to be the fruit of Miss 
Leddle’s own watchful care, unceasing 
prayers and elevating influence. To 
frown upon him was painful, especially as 
it called up a very sullen expression on 
his face. 

“T don’t care for Mr. Coolidge,” she 
said: “your father dismissed him while 
you were away, but he did not give his 
reasons,” 

“Then why do you take it for granted 
that he must be in the wrong? He has 
been a good friend to me, and if I could 
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arrange this meeting it would be worth 
my while. I don’t want favours, however, 
from anybody.” 

He seldom wanted anything else, and 
no one was better aware of this than his 
aunt. But she liked to keep him deeply 
obliged to her ; at the word “ favour ” the 
lines of her prudent mouth relaxed. 

“You don’t understand, dear. Any 
friend of yours is welcome, of course.” 

“Then do try and arrange it. It is 
only for a couple of nights, at most.” 

“It’s against my judgment,” she said, 
“but I will do it.” 

‘Dear old pet!” he exclaimed, and 
went away whistling, while the grim 
spinster muttered self-reproaches under 
her breath. She was not one who could 
enjoy her own folly. 

“What's the matter with Gerald?” 
asked the younger Miss Leddle, known 
as Miss Daisy. She had heard the 
young man on the staircase, and now, 
fastening her alpaca bodice, she stood 
on the threshold of Lydia’s room with 
the anxiety of a Court favourite on the 
doormat of a royal apartment. Would 
her reception be less cordial than usual ? 
She had two little prominent teeth which 
touched her lower lip and intensified her 
air of thoughtful meekness. ‘There is 
a meekness which is wholly unconscious. 
Miss Daisy knew that the earth was hers 
by inheritance--if merit and the gospel 
promise were not in vain. Her com- 
plexion was still soft; her gentle grey 
eyes still kept some of the innocent 
tenderness which, as a little girl, she had 
felt for dolls; human beings she had 
always feared, and the solitary living 
creature she had ever loved was a cow. 
Had she not first become acquainted 
with that animal as a newly born calf, 
she would have feared her also. 

“Shut the door! Gerald wants Coolidge 
here for Whitsun,” said Miss Leddle. “I 
can't bear the man. The more I see 
of men the more I dislike them. ‘They 
upset everybody.” 

“So many have never been the same 
since they returned from South Africa,” 
replied Miss Daisy, who, being mild, 
heard all the village gossip, and being 
intelligent, had gained a scientific, if 
impersonal, knowledge of the masculine 
character. ‘They have come back ex- 
cited,” she went on; “they have got new, 
go-ahead ideas. They always say, while 
they are away, that they long to be home, 
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but after the first day or two they are 
unsettled and want to be off. Let him 
have his Coolidge.” 

“What will people say? Does it look 
well? It may mean a quarrel with James. 
James would not understand our receiving 
his discharged clerk as a guest.” 

“We need not tell James,” observed 
Miss Daisy. 

“No; that is true.” 

“James js often very crotchety. Be- 
sides, Coolidge may not be the _ best 
friend in the world for Gerald, but he 
is safer than Miss Sussex. She is flirting 
with him and unsettling his mind.” 

The two maiden ladies looked long, 
earnestly, and fondly at each other. 

“T am sorry we took Miss Sussex in 
as a boarder,” added Miss Daisy. “‘ Gerald 
never used to come and see us very often, 
and now, all of a sudden, he finds there 
never was such air as the air here.” 

The momentary agreement between 
the sisters perished at a suggestion so 
unflattering to Miss Leddle’s sway over 
her nephew. 

“You are quite wrong,” she said 
crossly. ‘James being ill and unable 
to attend to business, it stands to reason 
that Gerald has to come over here and 
see the clients. He is perfectly welcome. 
He told me himself he has got an appoint- 
ment to-morrow at the Manor; and as for 
Miss Sussex 

“She is with Gerald in the dining- 
room. Do you hear them laughing ?” 

Peal after peal of fresh, clear laughter— 
a man’s shout and a girl’s rippling mirth, 
—formed a sort of symphony with the 
hoarse notes of the staircase cuckoo-clock, 
hooting the half-hour. Both of the middle- 
aged women felt a sharp pang of jealousy, 
and realised that Jennie was an intruder, 
a disturbing element in the joyless house- 
hold. For the first time, probably, in 
their lives, they spoke in unison: ‘‘We 
don’t want her. She must go.” 

A love of young people is not common 
in elderly persons. Real sympathy with 
youth is a rare and touching quality, which 
depends on one’s imagination, but even 
more on one’s experience—and less on 
one’s experience of happiness than on 
one’s experience of difficulties and dis- 
appointment, for the people who are 
kindest to the young are usually those 
who have had sorrow. ‘The Miss Leddles 
had missed the spells and magic of 
existence, and its tragedy had passed them 
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by: the sameness of their days had given 
them placid constitutions, and the squalid 
adventures of their impecunious neigh- 
bours had made envy, or any desire, of 
courtships out of the question. Had 
they ever read, had they ever fed their 
souls with romantic dreams, they might 
perhaps have longed for a more profound 
knowledge of life ; but they kept in close 
touch with the crude realities of village 
domesticity, uncouth wooings, husbands 
out of work or sick, ailing children, 
crowded cottages. The men of the 
district, moreover, were either their social 
inferiors or so much above them that 
they had never received any sentimental 
advances from the sex which they invari- 
ably described as “the opposite.” 

Marriage viewed thus held nothing to 
attract the well-to-do Miss Lydia and 
Miss Daisy, and the flirtation between 
Jennie Sussex and Federan was the 
solitary affair of the kind which had ever 
caused them, in the character of spectators, 
the least touch of chagrin. Jennie came 
from the great city of London; at Franton 
there was no other girl with such a pretty 
face, such a symmetrical figure, such 
alluring ways. It was impossible to dislike 
her; nor were the Miss Leddles women 
who detested beauty and charm because 
they themselves lacked both. But beauty 
and charm alarmed them—they knew 
nothing of such elements—and they had 
a superstitious dread, a prophetic distrust, 
of power manifested on the lines of witch- 
craft. 

“That lass is a witch,” Miss Leddle 
had declared more than once. 

And indeed, when the two sisters 
entered the dining-room that evening and 
found Jennie singing French ballads to 
a guitar in the dusk, they might have 
been excused for thinking her a most 
unsuitable addition to the select society 
of an obscure parish. ‘The song was 
harmless enough—“‘ /7 éfait un berger” — 
but it sounded very wicked in Miss Lydia’s 
ears. Jennie’s eyes were flashing, and 
Gerald, fascinated, was watching them as 
a bird watches a light. 

“T have a message for you, Jennie,” 
said Miss Leddle, taking her own arm- 
chair at the head of the table.‘ Dr. Rench 
wants you to go out to Franton Manor.” 

“Why?” asked Jennie, greatly sur- 
prised. 

**'To brighten up Miss Tredegar. They 
say she is moping up there, sick of books, 
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sick of her garden, sick of her life 
generally. She does not care for her 
mother, and this makes the poor lady the 
more determined to keep her away from 
every one else. But Dr. Rench says that 
she can’t go on as she is.” 

“T might go on Saturday afternoon,” 
said Jennie, who, having planned to 
accompany Federan to a gala that after- 
noon, took great pleasure in making it 
appear still undecided. 

The young man showed his pique by 
remarking only that, as the road to Franton 
Manor was long, his dog-cart was at her 
disposal. 

‘Poor Miss Tredegar,” said Miss 
Leddle: “she has never been the same 
since some boating accident. It seems 
to have destroyed her nerves, and she has 
fallen into a melancholy.” 

Gerald concealed the inward interest 
he took in the discussion, and asked, half 
yawning: “I suppose she has been crossed 
in love ?” 

The sisters thought this suggestion 
scarcely respectful ; it conveyed a slur in 
their opinion on Miss Tredegar’s moral 
character. They dared not look at each 
other, and Miss Daisy flushed deeply. 

“You forget that you are speaking of 


a lady!” said Miss Leddle, in a severe 
tone. 

“Can’t real ladies love?” said her 
nephew. 


No one spoke after that, and when the 
aunts had finished their meal, which they 
made with studied slowness, Federan, 
wishing them a short good-night, left the 
room. Jennie had been in sympathy 
with him; he had felt the incentive, the 
solace, and the commendation glowing 
under her downcast eyes, and the struggle 
between the old and young forces of that 
household was now declared. Although 
Jennie brought out her school-books and 
the sisters played Halma till bedtime, 
all three were sad and absent-minded. 
Miss Leddle had to read more Psalms 
than usual before she could sleep, and 
Miss Daisy, who always arranged her 
locked cupboard on Wednesday nights, 
took less pleasure than usual in con- 
templating her treasures. These consisted 
of a number of china ornaments, a box 
of brooches, a packet full of bits of lace, 
and a bunch of blonde curls (tied with 
blue ribbon) which had been cut from 
her own head when she ‘had scarlet fever 
at the age of nine. These blonde curls 
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represented the soul and the existence 
Miss Daisy might possibly have enjoyed 
but for the force of circumstances. ‘That 
particular evening she was ashamed of 
them—she knew not why. They clung to 
her cold, skinny fingers ; when she held 
them against her forehead they fell over 
her eyes, and she looked artificial—almost 
like the noisy women of the county town 
on market days. She restored them to 
the chocolate-box lined with silver paper 
in which they were kept. 

“T shouldn’t fancy myself with a 
fringe,” she murmured: “I’d look so 
fast !” 

Federan, meanwhile, had struck out into 
the high-road on his way to the “ Eight 
Bells” Inn, where he knew he would 
find Coolidge. Being a man of indolent 
and reluctant critical faculties—a_ con- 
stitutional defect which often passes for 
patience—he did not become despondent 
on the subject of his aunts’ provinciality. 
From early boyhood he had accepted 
them, without wonder or complaint, in 
the great scheme of the universe, and 
he would as soon have attempted some 
reconstruction of the planetary system as 
any active revolt against the prejudices of 
Miss Lydia and Miss Daisy ; he would as 
soon have wondered why grass was green 
rather than violet as why the Miss Leddles 
were excellent rather than pleasant 
women. So kind and yet so unlovable 
were these blameless ladies, that if they 
ever performed a good work they did it 
so thoroughly that those who might have 
felt tempted to follow a less perfect 
example became discouraged ; they kept 
the standard of worthiness, as it were, too 
high, and their deeds of charity, like the 
creations of artistic genius, spoilt the 
market for the moderate achievements of 
less resolute souls. No one wished or 
hoped for any alteration in the Miss 
Leddles; on the other hand, no one 
wished or hoped to resemble them. 
“How tiresome they are!” muttered 
Gerald, and then he put them from his 
mind. 

It was a warm, starry night, sweet- 
scented and serene. The young man 
would have enjoyed a walk with Jennie, 
and, as he marched along, he had a lonely 
feeling—for he was one who found no 
pleasure in solitude, and nothing but 
perplexity in meditation. Moreover, his 
senses demanded some tie: it might be 
idle, it might be absorbing, it might be 


dangerous, it might be merely  senti- 
mental—it had to be, that was all, or he 
became morose, full of foreboding gloom, 
listless and uneasy. 

“ Gerald must always have some woman 
in his heart!” his father would complain, 
with that bewilderment at sentimentality 
which one finds in those who married 
young, for good, but perhaps not 
sufficient, reasons. Human love is not 
a single and simple impulse, but an 
emotional force of innumerable complica- 
tions: there are a number of causes 
which go to produce that restless- 
ness of temperament which demonstrates 
itself in brief caprices, in attachments 
without faith, in affections without en- 
durance. It may be nature working in 
disguise ; imagination, in some cases, 
makes the disguise more important and 
more powerful than the primitive instinct, 
and it often happens that the pursuit and 
study of individuals is more _ pleasing 
than the concentration enforced by the 
despotism of a great passion. ‘Ties, for 
instance, in the case of Federan were 
never bonds: easily made and_ broken, 
they were to him the little tragedies 
inseparable from the life of a young man 
who was at once romantic and ineligible. 
Every one knew that he could not afford 
a wife ; he had never proposed to any girl, 
although he had been fond enough of 
several, in the course of his adventures, 
to have drifted into matrimony with any 
one of them on, roughly, seven hundred 
a year. But he had something under 
three hundred, paid irregularly ; this kept 
him sober in action even when his 
chivalrous desires would almost have 
passed for the courage which comes from 
self-confidence and strength. 

*“What is the use?” he would say at 
the hours of tearful parting. “‘ My dear, 
what is the use?” His dear would sob ; 
he himself would turn pale and remain 
haggard for days. ‘This is life,” would 
be his next word of comfort. 

He was now deep!y interested in Miss 
Sussex, and, whereas he had always before 
been able from the fond beginning to face 
the sad farewell, he now shrank uneasily 
in his clothes, and frowned, and sighed, 
and beat the wayside hedges with his 
walking-stick at the idea of any break 
with this new friend. He was not without 
hopes that she might care for him, but 
what could he offer her ?. The philosopher 
may be delivered from the oppression of 
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facts by losing himself in his own ideas, 
but an ordinary man will think only when 
he must, and thought to him—so far 
from being the anodyne for egoism, is 
self-revelation at its plainest. Federan 
could not enjoy the emotions and moods 
of love because he was driven to consider 
the uncompromising sobriety of an empty 
purse, 

The parlour of the ‘“ Eight Bells” was a 
small room with pictures of Derby winners 
and engravings of the county noblemen 
on its walls. Coolidge was sitting there 
with a glass of whiskey-and-soda by his 
side, smoking a cigarette and reading the 
morning paper. 

“So you have come ?” he said. 

“Of course,” replied Gerald: “you 
were going to tell me more about that 
scheme.” 

“Qh, well,” said Coolidge, pulling his 
hat, which he constantly wore, over his 
eyes, “I have given you the tip. There 
is coal on the Franton estate, and I can 
introduce you to the backers—dummy 
backers, some of them. We don’t want 
a whole lot in the concern—three sound 
men of business who will have enough 
common sense not to meddle—and the 
whole thing is plain sailing. Just you 
get the land.” 

“But suppose there isn’t any coal,” 
said Gerald: ‘‘ what then? We shall have 
a white elephant on our hands: no one 
could pretend we could do anything 
useful with it.” 

“But I tell you,” said Coolidge, with 
a little more animation, “I have a copy of 
Paxton & Grainger’s report.” 

“Then why don’t they take it up 
themselves ? ” 

“ Because their hands are too full as it 
is, and they never work in a hurry. ‘They 
are keeping it up their sleeves. Why did 
Lord Hambourn have the expert down at 
his place? A report is getting about 
that there is coal. Coa// And you can 
look on without risking a penny! What 
are you made of?” 

“] will turn it over in my mind. Of 
course, it may be a tremendous thing. 
! only wish I could work it without a 
syndicate.” 

“Ah, that would be the ideal arrange- 
ment, but it cannot be managed.” 

“T am not so sure,” 

“Well, if it comes to that,” said 
Coolidge, picking his words and watching 
their effect under an assumed careless- 
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ness, ‘it depends on the price Miss 
Tredegar will accept. There is your 
aunt’s seven thousand, which could easily 
be re-invested, and there are several little 
odd sums more or less under the control 
of the firm.” 

Coolidge’s method in managing the son 
of his former employer was based on 
very close observation of the young man’s 
temperament. There was a certain 
perversity in him which made him re- 
luctant to take any step or to recommend 
one strongly to others: in fact, he never 
knew how little he wished to do a thing 
until some one else particularly urged him 
to do it. The secret, therefore, of getting 
one’s way with him was to drive him in 
an opposite direction. Coolidge had only 
to affect carelessness over any project in 
order to have it carried out, even with 
great difficulty, by his admiring friend. 

“ After all,” said Coolidge, lighting 
another cigarette, “you had better not 
mix in the affair. Responsibilities don’t 
suit you. To be candid, I am rather 
sorry I have told you as much as I have. 
These speculative ideas amuse me a little, 
merely as ideas. You do not suppose 
that I would want you to carry them out. 
I would even say, For God’s sake, 
don’t !” 

‘** But I want to carry them out,” said 
Federan. ‘‘I am very grateful for your 
suggestion.” 

“Tt looks,” said Coolidge, in his odd 
drawl, ‘‘as though I wanted to interfere 
and meddle with your private affairs.” 

‘*Not at all,” said Federan, hastily ; 
“pray don’t think so, I want you to 
be interested in my affairs. I want you 
to know about them—no one could advise 
me so well as you.” 

“No, no, no—I would rather not,” 
said Coolidge. “I shall never forgive 
myself. The thing came before me, and 
I passed it on to you without realising all 
it might lead to.” 

‘*T will do anything you say,” exclaimed 
Federan impetuously—“ anything !” 

Coolidge still murmured, “ No, no, 
but he left Paxton & Grainger’s report 
on the table. 

“ May I have this ?” said Federan. 

“You had better burn it,” said Coolidge: 
“far better.” 

‘You haven’t confidence in me,” said 
Federan, much hurt. ‘‘ You don’t think 
I should have the patience to see the 
thing through.” 


” 
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“Why do you want to make money ?” 
suggested Coolidge. “I am sure I don’t 
know why I went on as I did this after- 
noon. It was all theoretical. ‘Take my 
word for it, the happiest lives are led by 
those who fear nothing, know nothing, 
and want nothing. As for toiling and 
moiling to get a little more money, it is 
rather low—degrading, in fact. If I had 
not a wife,” here he sighed deeply, 
“well, my life would not be what it is. 
But you are a single man: you have only 
to please yourself.” 

** But,” said Federan, “I want to get 
more out of my life than I get at present. 
I think I could: why shouldn’t I try ?” 

“Ah, that is another point,” said 
Coolidge: “another point altogether.” 

“Tt is not for me to set the world 
right,” said Federan. “One man going 
against the whole modern movement will 
simply make an ass of himself. It is only 
cutting yourself off from your friends to 
stand apart.” 

“Still,” insisted Coolidge, ‘‘it is not 
the ideal thing,” and his eyes filled with 
tears. 

Federan felt immensely sorry for his 
friend, and remembered his wife and his 
large family and his sordid difficulties. 
He regarded Coolidge as a rather great 
sort of man, the victim of circumstances. 

“You have had to do it,” said he. 

**Oh,” said the other, with an ironical 
laugh, “I have had to do a good many 
things.” 

“ Well, what is good enough for you 
is good enough for me,” said Federan 
heartily. 

“ Better leave it alone,” said Coolidge, 
getting up: “far better.” 

But he knew that he had gained his 
point, and being wise, he decided to end 
the discussion, When one human being 
attains, by over-persuasion or management, 
the apparent mastery of another, it should 
always be remembered that the persuaded 
one has a willingness, for some motive 
either secret or expressed, to be led. 
The weakest individual has a_ lurking 
strong desire somewhere, which, never 
suspected and never acknowledged, is, 
perhaps, never asserted except under the 
encouragement of an outside influence. 
Temptations are not dangerous unless 
they appeal to a tendency or a need. 
Had Coolidge been aware of Gerald’s 
sudden passion for Jennie Sussex he 
could not have taken so much pride in 


his own diplomacy. He had merely 
given an idea to a man who was in 
search of one—the eternal element in 
all transactions between the determined 
and the receptive. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, “ it is getting 
late. Hodson has promised to give me a 
lift to the railway station.” 

“Don’t forget,” said Federan, ‘that 
aunt expects you for Whitsun.” 

“It is very kind of you,” said Coolidge, 
“and I’ll be glad to come.” 

Federan went out into the hall with 
him, and saw him climb into the carrier’s 
van beside packages, hampers and the 
like, and this seemed to him a humiliation 
nobly borne. 


CHAPTER III. 


** Antisthenes answered one very wisely that 
told him Ismenias was an excellent player of the 
flute. ‘But yet he is a naughty man,’ said he, 
‘otherwise he would not be so cunning at the 
flute as he is.’. . . And Philip of Macedon said to 
his son Alexander the Great, that at a Feast had 
sung passing sweetly.—‘ Art thou not ashamed, 
son, to sing so well ?’” 

Plutarch’s Lives. —NorvH. 


DuRING the service next morning at the 
parish church, Federan amused himself 
by studying the few girls of the district 
for whom he had once felt the stirrings of 
attraction, and about whom he had often 
endeavoured to reach that romantic form 
of despair in which young people of both 
sexes take such peculiar satisfaction. But 
the longish nose (once worshipped as 
purely Roman) of Miss Charlotte Gillespie 
now seemed exasperating, and the ruddy 
appleish cheeks of Miss Ada Bampton 
looked coarse, and the docile eyes (once 
compared to those of the gazelle) of Miss 
Katie Dunmore were stupid, and the 
grace of Miss Izzie Barker was lankiness, 
and the plump Miss Jessie Hammond was 
a monster (poor Jessie once admired as 
Rubensesque), and the ethereal, pale 
Miss Lilian Arbuthnot (in former days 
the Elaine of his imagination) was now 
a sickly and affected minx. He listened 
to the hymns, however, as he had never 
listened before, because Jennie’s voice, 
although she sang quietly, was the 
sweetest in the choir : 
When God of old came down from Heav’n, 
In power and wrath He came ; 


Before His feet the clouds were riven, 
Half darkness and half flame, 





























The Miss Leddles kept their gaze on 
their prayer-books, but they were quite 
aware that Gerald seemed more attentive 
than usual; that his expression was 
inclined to melancholy ; that he had new 
gloves, new boots, and a new necktie, and 
they gathered, from the manner in which 
he placed his hat under the seat, that it 
was either new or freshly ironed. 

When the vicar gave out the text for 
his sermon—‘“‘ Grant us to have a right 
judgment in all things . .. the prince 
of this world cometh,”—they glanced 
obliquely at their nephew’s tie, and sighed 
with emphasis, and looked gratefully to- 
ward the pulpit. Federan did not hear 
one word of the discourse: he wondered 
instead whether Jennie would allow him 
to walk home with her, whether she would 
be nice to him, whether she was a flirt, 
whether she found him dull and _pro- 
vincial. Men seriously in love are always 
modest. At last he caught the familiar 
“The blessing of God Almighty,” and, 
after a decent pause, he was the first in 
the congregation to step into the aisle. 
His aunts blushed, and offered longer 
thanksgivings than was their custom. 
This was done by murmuring the same 
act of praise twice, slowly. When they 
ventured to move from their respective 
cushions, their nephew was already wait- 
ing at the foot of the gallery stairs for 
Miss Sussex. There happened to be a 
choir practice that day—a rehearsal of the 
evening anthem—so, at the sight of Miss 
Leddle’s black silk mantle, moving slowly 
behind the other mantles down the centre 
aisle, Federan went up to the organ-loft. 
The two aunts looked for him in vain, 
and when they reached the cheerful 
churchyard they fancied that the several 
groups which had gathered there accord- 
ing to social precedence near the most 
important graves were discussing Gerald’s 
latest infatuation. When Mrs. Marblay 
herself plucked Miss Daisy by the sleeve, 
both of the sisters knew, with sinking 
hearts, that a crisis of some kind had 
been reached in Franton affairs. Mrs. 
Marblay was known as “such a lady,” 
and if she ever spoke to any one after 
church, that honour was reserved either 
for Mrs. Tredegar of the Manor or the 
infirm widow of the donkeyman—by pre- 
ference the latter, because she was always 
grateful for the distinction, whereas Mrs. 
‘Tredegar was sometimes plainly bored. 
“Dear Miss Leddle,” said Mrs, Mar- 
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blay, “can you spare me a minute or 
two?” and she led the way to a granite 
tablet inscribed to the memory of a 
certain Major the Hon. Francis Ashe, 
an elderly bachelor who had died sud- 
denly at’ Cumbersborough, and whose 
tomb had been given, by silent unanimous 
consent, to Mrs. Marblay for a Sunday 
rendezvous because she was well con- 
nected. 

“Dear Miss Leddle,” repeated Mrs. 
Marblay, “I’m so unhappy. Tm afraid 
Miss Sussex will have to leave us. I 
don’t want to offend the Duchess, but 
Miss Sussex is too clever—if you know 
what I mean—for my little school. 
Doesn't she sing well?” She rolled up 
her eyes. “Isn't her French quite extra- 
ordinary?” Here she looked perturbed. 
“Have you seen her dance?” Here she 
studied the square toes of her own 
cashmere boots. “I shall never find her 
equal,” she continued, “and I cannot 
hope to replace her. But she excites the 
children; she’s too animated. And, in 
fact, 7t doesn’t do. She has turned the 
drawing-master’s head. He’s a delicate 
young man and nothing to look at—one 
has to be so careful ; but she admired his 
studies in still life, and his mother, whom 
he supports, is heart-broken. And one 
of my senior pupils’ brothers, Colonel 
Nash’s eldest boy, calls sometimes for his 
sister. J¢ doesn’t do. The Colonel him- 
self came last week, and, seeing Jennie 
in the class-room, he remarked, ‘ You 
won't keep that very long.’ Military 
gentlemen are brief, but—you know !” 

The Miss Leddles, who were un- 
acquainted with any military gentlemen, 
implied that indeed, to their cost, they 
knew. 

“They grasp a situation,” said Mrs. 
Marblay. 

“But her personal conduct leaves 
nothing to be desired, I trust ?” said Miss 
Leddle, praying inwardly and sincerely 
for strength. The eyes of the parish 
seemed burning into her back, and, as a 
fire, consuming her very raiment. 

“The personal conduct of Miss Sussex 
is, so far, satisfactory,” said Mrs. Mar- 
blay ; “but, to be frank, her heart is not 
in her work. She is thinking perhaps of 
other things. I know that she reads 
Byron, and last week I was obliged to 
cancel her second lecture on the Romans, 
You would have thought it was a chapter 
from a novel—so different from dear 
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Miss Banham’s method. I’m too miser- 
able about it all, but she must go. /¢ 
doesn't do. ‘Yhe parents are beginning 
to get uneasy.” 

By this time Federan and Jennie, in 
animated conversation, were seen coming 
out of the church. The girl bowed, 
“almost regally,” as Mrs. Marblay said 
later, “right and left” to her acquaint- 
ances, and proceeded down the path on 
to the high road, with the proud man 
carrying books by her side. After the 
excitement, however, of defying the 
assembled parish, Gerald could find 
nothing to say. It was enough for him 
to hear her dress rustle, and watch her 
charming face, and feel her shoulder 
sometimes brush against his as they 
walked along. It had been complained 
by certain female critics that her figure 
was not “domestic”; beyond doubt it 
was beautiful, and every male creature 
in Franton thought privately, at any rate, 
that Federan could not be expected to 
resist her. His heart was full of words 
and inexpressible feelings: the music he 
had just heard, the solemnity of the old 
church, the bright sunshine and _ the 
hedges covered with blossoms, mingled 
to make one strong emotion—the desire 
somehow to be a better man than he had 
been in the past. 

“You're a good influence,” he said 
abruptly. “I hate a lot of things I once 
thought well enough in their way. T’m 
thick-skinned and pretty hard, but when 
I’m with you I seem to change. And 
it’s because you're fascinating. I don’t 
believe you are an angel by any means.” 

“‘T never said I was,” answered Jennie. 

“T don’t think pious thoughts when 
you sing hymns. You make them sound 
like ‘I arise from dreams of thee.’ I 
tremble all over and my head swims,” 

“That is because they don’t have the 
windows open.” 

“No! that isn’t the reason. It is the 
same when you sing to the guitar. I 
don’t know whether I hate it or love it.” 

“Well, I won’t sing to you again. That 
settles the doubt.” 

“You couldn’t make me forget what I 
have heard already.” 


” 


( 70 be continued. ) 


“Why should I want you to forget it ?” 
said the girl. 

“Tt has made me unhappy; it has 
made me discontented ; it has made me 
hate myself; it has made me sick of all I 
ever did, and all the people I ever liked.” 

““[ don’t mind that, either. I think 
I shall keep on singing.” 

“Will you keep on being friends with 
me?” he said eagerly. 

“Of course. What kind of a tree is 
that over there ?” 

“An elm. I wonder, now, whether I 
want your friendship ?” 

“It seems to me,” said Jennie, “ that 
you don’t know what you want.” 

“T do. I do indeed. Shall I tell 
you?” 

“Another time, yes. Meanwhile, we 
can wonder about each other.” 

“You don’t care much, do you, for 
anybody ?” 

““ No, not much.” 

“And yet, that can’t be true. I'll 
swear you're not heartless. Are you 
heartless ? ” 

This absurd dialogue, which seemed 
tragic to the man and most entertaining 
to the woman, was interrupted by Dr. 
Rench’s brougham, which was driven at 
a sharp rate past them. 

“Miss ‘Tredegar must be ill again. 
The ‘Tredegars were not in church,” said 
Jennie. 

“T hope she is ill,” said Federan, 
“because I have an appointment to see 
her to-morrow and I dread it. I can't 
tell you how I dread it!” 

Then he remembered his long. talk 
with Coolidge and the scheme about the 
property. 

“T can't,” he exclaimed, half aloud. 

“You can’t what?” asked Jennie. 
She turned her countenance toward him 
—she wore a mocking smile, but there 
was something in her eyes which made 
him hope. 

“IT can!” he said,—“I can!’ 
grew pale from the force of his desires. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
asked. 

“T’ll tell you some day,” he answered. 

The rest of the way they kept silent. 


? 


And he’ 
































BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


HE great Sicilian estates of the 
Duchy of Bronte, which came to 

Lord Nelson along with the title 

of Duke just a hundred and four years 
ago, have a capital. ‘This capital is not 
the mountain-town which gives the title, 
but the ancient castle of Maniace, stand- 
ing in the hollow of a vast mountain- 
surrounded plateau, covered with the 
immemorial lavas of Etna, and watered 
by the Simeto, the classic Symaithos, 
To write the history of the Castello di 
Maniace* would be to undertake an 
arduous volume. Nine hundred years ago 
part of these time-worn walls leaned over 
Symaithos’ grey-green rushing flood, and 
in the intervening ages they have seen 
much. ‘To-day, the present Duke of Bronte 
—in the English peerage, Viscount Brid- 
port, Nelson’s representative through the 
female line—owns these wide lands which 
Nelson won through a King’s gratitude. 
Here Moor and Norman have ruled; 
here the Norse Vikings under Harold 
Hardradr, afterwards King of Norway, 
helped to defeat a Saracen host, and the 
Greek general Maniaces (from whom the 
castle derives its name) made his sword 
a terror to the Paynim. Here pilgrims 
from afar came to venerate St. Luke’s 
legendary painting of the Madonna—now, 
meanwhile, safe from damp and soilure, 
in the Duke of Bronte’s drawing-room at 
Maniace. Here, ages before, came and 
went the Roman armies, or, before these, 
the swift soldiery of Carthage, or the 
wandering legions of Hellas or Magna 
Graecia—or Greek travellers to the inland 
sanctuaries of Kentoripa (Centuripa, now 
Centorbi) or sacred Enna (now Castro- 
giovanni—locally and more correctly 
Castr'janni—from the Arabic Kasr-Yani, 
itself a corruption of Enna, the citadel of 
Enna); or Greek traders to the chain 
of Hellenic Aetnean towns, from Tissa— 
of whose very existence we know only 
from a chance allusion in Cicero—to 
Hadranon or Hadranum, with its Fane 


of Hadranos guarded by a_ thousand 
hounds, and to Hybla Minor, ancient 
Sikelian strongholds before they became 
Graeco-Sicilian settlements, and now, as 
since the Middle Ages, known as the 
towns of Adernd and Paternd. 

One of the great landowners of England 
boasts that he has possessions which were 
once in the fee of Harold, the last of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. What is that to the 
boast of a Duke of Bronte, who can say 
that Theocritus may have wandered thus far 
up the Symaithos ; that down from yonder 
hills came Deméter looking for her daughter 
Perséphoné ; that, according to a local 
legend, Perséphoneé herself disappeared 
in the high shallow lake between Maniace 
and Randazzo; and that Empedocles 
climbed this stupendous northern flank of 
Etna which towers over the region of inland 
Sicily with vast and menacing supremacy ? 

As a guest at the hospitable castle 
of Maniace, I have thrice visited these 
Sicilian highlands, and on two of these 
visits my stay was one of several weeks: 
and, again, as these visits have been in 
autumn and winter and spring, I may 
clam to have some knowledge of that 
wonderful region in all its aspects save 
those of the blazing summer, when the 
encircling mountains are as the slopes of 
a brazen furnace, and along the whole 
vast serpentine strath, from the f/ana 
of Maletto to the Gates of the Siméto, 
the maiaria broods or stealthily climbs, 
more deadly than any dragon of ancient 
mythology. 

And now, as I write here, I find myself 
listening to three persistent sounds which 
reach me through the open window: 
though it is so still in the gardens below 
that I can hear the continuous inde- 
terminate murmur of the bees in the dense 
borders of the large and fragrant Sicilian 
amaryllides, so still that the floating fumes 
of roses and violets, of heliotrope and 
the long clustered spires of medlar and 
lemoncina, rise undrifted by the least 


* Pronounced Manny-at’-chee, 
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eddy of air, an invisible smoke of sweet 
odours. ‘The most compelling of these 
sounds is also the nearest. It is the 
monotonous rush of swift water over a 
stony bed—sometimes broken and multi- 
tudinous, sometimes fluent and swift as 
amill-race. ‘This is the Siméto .. . that 
Symaithos so loved of the poets, and by 
whose goat-pastures, in the sunny regions 
south of the bat-haunted gorges a few 
miles below Maniace, many a Sicilian idyl 
has been lived as well as made and sung 
since Theocritus composed his musical 
“Dirge on Daphnis,” or wedded to 
poignant and unforgettable words the 
love-broken heart of poor Simaetha. 
The second sound is the sighing of the 
far-off wind among the mountain-forests 
of the Serraspina and Serra del Re, the 
vast woods of the Duchy, which swell 
over crests of four and six thousand feet ; 
or among the chestnuts and last olives in 
the hill and valley of the torrent of the 
Saracens, or the dwarfed oaks and tortured 
ilexes on precipitous and freaked Rapité— 
a mountain rising to the west of the 
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Portion of the garden below the west side of the Castello di Maniace, 





Bronte vinelands, with a general contour 
and serrated crest which would at once 
recall to any Scot of the west country the 
fantastic summit of Ben Arthur in Argyll 
(“The Cobbler”). 

The third sound is not so easy to 
describe. It is the refrain, vibrating a 
long way on the stilled air, of a chant of 
the vintagers, a mile or more down the 
Siméto course, beyond the Boschetto with 
its droves of black pigs and gaunt sheep, 
where the immense Bronte vineyards 
flourish under the continual hawk-like vigil 
of Monsieur Fabre, the Provengal overlord 
of these wild Sicilian mountaineers, who 
gain their living by these multitudinous 
little stunted plants. It is impossible at 
this distance to say what this wailing, 
musically-monotonous chant is. Perhaps 
it is one of these Sicilian hymns of “la 
Madunnuzza,” with swelling chorus of 


Santa Matri, Santa Matri! . 
Guardati all’ omu di la campia ; 
or, 
Cu la paci di Ddi’! viva Maria! . 
Lu Patr’ Aternu sempri arringrazziammu ! * 


* These couplets of invocation to the Virgin and of blessing on the Eternal Father are, I may 


add, far more legible than Sicilian generally is. 


Here, for example, are the first four lines of one 


of the popular sonnets of Alessio Di Giovanni (4 Le Passu di Giurgenti), which I may leave to 


readers who know Italian to puzzle out !— 


ira u mmiaggiu agghiiri a Bbillafranca 
Nzimmula cu ’n cumpagnu scappuccinu... 
Ca dda vidiatu sulu irvazza bbianca 


E rruvetta, e unni cc’era lu caminu. 
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or one of those characteristic folk-songs, 
as of the poor peasant who, when he finds 
things going from bad to worse, prays to 
Sant’ Erasmo in his rude, stammering 
Sicilian, 

Aiu un franciullo, e un bbarduinu sulu, 

Lassatimi lu sceccu, ca mi campa, 

E piggiativi ’scanciu lu figgitlu, 

Ca ppi tri ggiorna v’addumu ’na lampa. 

{I have a child, and only, now, this little ass: 
leave me, then, the beast that wins me my day's 
bread, and take in exchange my little son, and I 
vow that for three days a lamp shall burn at thy 
shrine !] 

But more likely the wild cadence, that 
already has ceased, or floated away from 
here on some breath of wind, is_ that 
extraordinary chant of benediction which 
these Sicilian highlanders, suddenly 
throwing down their spades or other im- 
plements and raising their arms, cry out 
in honour of the Duchino* whenever he 
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Down in the Sahara, and among the wild 
gorges of the Atlas, I have heard the 
Arab or Berber muleteer wailing a chant 
somewhat similar in sound, but in no 
Kuropean land have | heard anything 
more strange, barbaric, indescribably alien 
and remote. 

If I rise and go to the window, to the 
right | look out beyond the near gardens 
and the great columnar poplars, beneath 
which winds the noisy Siméto, clashing 
along its rock and boulder-strewn sinuous 
course, with, beyond, the fantastic peaks 
of Rapiti, and, northward, those ‘long 
ridges of the hills” of which Theocritus 
speaks in the eighth idyl. Or, better, 
I can go from my room into the great 
central corridor of Maniace (a museum 
of beautiful and interesting things, from 
lovely jars, antique Greek sculptures, rare 
Greeco-Sicilian casts, and a_ veritable 





Side view of the church, old fort, and outbuildings of the Castle. 


happens to appear among them, either 
with M. Fabre or by himself, lines that in 
effect run, 


O holy and Blessed Mary, 

Our Lady and Protectress in Heaven, 

Bless the hand, bless the hand, bless the hand 
That gives us food ! 


* The Duchino 


Nelson museum of articles of all kinds 
besides every engraving, coloured print, 
and the like, associated with the great 
admiral) and from the balcony at this 
north end, overhanging the rushing grey- 
green flood (sometimes a thin swift stream, 
sometimes a raging torrent), look beyond 


. . the young Duke—z.e. the Honble. Alex. Nelson Hood di Bronte, the 


son of Viscount Bridport, Duca di Bronte, who has given the best years of his life to the admini- 


stration of the Duchy, and to whom so much of its prosperity is due. 


Here, and elsewhere in 


Sicily, Mr. Hood is always the Duchino, the young Duke, or the Duca Alessandro. 
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the castellated walls on to the lonely hill- 
pastures, and see a Daphnis of to-day 
“following his kine,” and a Menalcas of 
to-day “shepherding his flock ”—and one 
at any rate will have “a pipe with nine 
stops, fitted with white wax, and smoothed 
evenly.” And among the almonds yonder, 
round the first steading beyond the water- 
course, “the birds that cry beautifully 
among the thick leaves” may, if it be 
spring, be heard now, as in the days of 
Moschus’ lament for Bion ; or the cry of 
the quail or omnipresent magpie may be 
heard from the lentisk bushes, then as 
now “a plant of this land,” as Theocritus 
wrote in his idyl of ‘‘ Pentheus,” though 
then he had the Theban groves in his 
mind rather than these Sicilian highlands. 

Or I may walk to the other end of the 
long corridor, and through the drawing- 
room and music-room to the dark oak- 
wainscoted breakfast-room, and lean from 
one of its windows and look at Etna 
towering close by: may look on some 
such scene as limned in Lymfedocles on 
Etna: 
The track winds down to the clear stream, 
To cross the sparkling shallows: there 
The cattle love to gather, on their way 
To the high mountain-pastures, and to stay, 
Till the rough cow-herds drive them past, 
Knee-deep in the cool ford; for ’tis the last 
Of all the woody, high, well-watered dells 
On Etna 

: : : : . : glade, 

And stream, and sward, and chestnut-trees, 
End here; Etna beyond, in the broad glare 
Of the hot noon, without a shade, 
Slope behind slope, up to the peak, lies bare ; 
The peak, round which the white clouds play. 


Only, to-day, Etna is dazzling white in 
snow for the last four or five thousand 
of its eleven thousand feet, rising in a 
gradual, sweeping, majestic cone from 
the Syracusan shores and the Hyblaan 
Mount; and these northern flanks are 
filled with violet shadow, and not a cloud is 
visible there or anywhere in the immensity 
of down-swimming azure—though from 
the four-mile-round cirque of the crater- 
summit rises a vast slowly-spiral columnar 
mass of steam, which the Duchino tells 
me is not, as I think, merely hundreds of 
feet in height, but, at the least, probably 
over two thousand. 

The bell in the great courtyard clangs, 
and I know that it is time to start for the 
long drive to Bronte, where my host has 
one of his ever-recurrent legal cases to 
attend to—for in this still only half- 





civilised, Mafia-ridden, brigand-haunted 
country the people, individually, com- 
munally, and regionally, are extraordinarily 
combative both in aggression and in the 
defence of real and imaginary wrongs. 

I have driven this upper mountain 
road many times, and yet every time the 
scenery is different, and the marvellous 
region seems never staled either in the 
fascination of its impressive physiognomy 
or in its compelling charm, at once more 
singular and more variegated (especially 
in spring or in the marvellous golden 
St. Martin’s Sleep, ‘‘ the time of the south- 
flying cranes”) than anywhere else even 
in Sicily. 

In the courtyard the strong low carriage 
with its pair of lithe horses is awaiting us, 
beside the armed escort in the picturesque 
ducal uniform. At the farther end, 
beyond the inner court of the stables, and 
near the agent’s offices, stands the high 
Ionic cross raised by Lord Bridport to 
the memory of the first Duke of Bronte, 
but without that title inscribed or even 
the greater name of Nelson—simply //eroi 
Immortali Niti. 

While awaiting the Duchino—delayed 
by the arrival of campieri (field-guards) 
with a more or less urgent report of some 
kind, or perhaps by a couple of strapping 
carabineers who are “wanting” some one, or 
are there to hear if any one needs “‘ Govern- 
mental solicitude” in this troublous 
neighbourhood—there is time to look in 
at the ancient chapel which opens from 
the court just before the colonnade of 
the front exit. This church, dedicated 
to “the Mother of God” (but before the 
specific worship of the Virgin was ordained, 
not to “La Madre di Dio,” but simply 
to “Santa Maria”), is not of as ancient 
foundation as the original building of 
what is now the Castello, though it dates 
back some seven centuries. ‘The original 
fort and hamlet of Maniace date from 
about A.D. 1032, when the Greek general 
Maniaces — “ First Sword-Bearer and 
Master of the Palace of Michael, Emperor 
of Constantinople,” and by that imperial 
prince created Overlord of Sicily-—gained 
his triumph over the Saracen host, on the 
slopes yonder on the north side of the 
Siméto. ‘To consecrate the town and 
commemorate the victory, there was sent 
from Byzantium the celebrated and much- 
venerated painting of the Virgin by 
St. Luke the Apostle. The better to 
preserve this treasure, a Benedictine 
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monastery was founded (now the Castello 
of to-day) in 1173 by Queen Margaret, 
widow of William the Bad, and it was 
she who dedicated the church to Santa 
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he placed the lesser under the jurisdic- 
tion of the greater. ‘To this day the 
people on the Maniace lands believe that 
the treasure of Queen Margaret’s jewels 
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North end of the Castle of Maniace, the residence of the Duke of Bronte. 


Maria. It was the son of this Queen, 
William the Good, who raised that 
most superb triumph of sacred art in 
all Sicily, the splendid cathedral of 
Monreale above Palermo, and so, naturally, 





lies buried “an arrow’s flight” from the 
Castello. Last spring, when a_ flood 
washed away part of the north bank 
of the Siméto, near the vine-iands, and 
disclosed a series of ancient tombs, it 
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was hoped the treasure—or a treasure ! 
—might be found. Alas! after days of 
exploration all we discovered was some 
skulls and bones which we could not tell 
to be Norman or Saracen or Greek or 
Sicilian (since adjudged earlier - still, 
Sikelian), a number of very strong teeth, 
and one little gold earring ! 

The church is small and insignificant. 
The most interesting thing about it is the 
admirable fantastic carving on the capitals 
of the pillars which support the obtusely 
pointed arches of the fine old Norman 
portal. Inside it is bare, even for a 
Sicilian church: so bare that it has not 
even a ‘‘ confessional ”—what serves that 
purpose being a small movable metal 
screen (like a potato-scraper) with half a 
yard of red cloth hanging down one side ! 
Now that the much revered painting 
by St. Luke—certainly in any case a most 
interesting and fine example of the 
earliest Byzantine art—has been removed 
to the Castello, the chief object of 
adoration for the hill peasants who 
assemble here for mass on Sunday 
mornings is the tomb of a famous Abbot 
of Maniace known to good Catholics as 
the Blessed William—not Sazx¢ William, 
for, alack ! as I was informed, his friends 
are too poor to pay for his Sanctification ! 
This Blessed William won fame by adven- 
turing, alone and unarmed, among a band 
of Saracens (probably Arab corsairs 
from Tunis) who happened to be raiding 
the region, in order to convert them 
there and then. ‘The heathen proved 
obdurate, and added insult to this injury 
by mockery. The holy Abbot forthwith 
seized a peasant’s donkey that was among 
the spoil, ‘‘removed” one of its hind-legs, 
and with this Sicilian substitute for the 
Samsonian jawbone put to rout the heathen 
marauders. Having accomplished this 
heroic deed, he performed the much 
more surprising feat of replacing the leg 
on the unfortunate donkey. In his haste 
he put it on askew, so that the donkey 
was practically reduced thereafter to three 
legs ; but what did that matter, compared 
with the living testimony of the miracle 
thus afforded? ‘The Blessed William 
now lies at rest under the altar, and the 
Maniace peasants must comfort his soul, 
if he ever wakes, by the unswerving 
loyalty of their veneration. 

There was another Abbot of Maniace, 
who might more truly be called infamous 
than famous. Down beyond the Siméto 


one of the vineyards is still called after him, 
the Vigneto Borgia. ‘Yhe ecclesiastic in 
question was Roger Borgia, who afterwards 
became the terrible Pope Alexander VI. 
When I first visited Maniace I hoped 
to find that a papal ghost haunted 
its ancient precincts, but though the 
Castello does boast a spectre it has nothing 
to do with the Borgias, being a kind of 
useless, unlegended creature, a_ sort of 


gentus loct, somewhat eccentric in appear- 


ance and habit, but wholly unobtrusive 
and inoffensive. 

It is only a portion, however, of the 
ancient church and convent which stands 
to-day, for a terrible earthquake some two 
hundred and ten years ago brought the 
older Maniace to a heap of ruins. 

Well, enough. We take our places in 
the carrosza, and with the Spanish-looking 
driver and old Mélé, the head campiero, 
with his rifle held in the hollow of his left 
arm, on the box, off we go, amid the 
usual salutations of the retainers within, 
and of the home-farm labourers, _ hill 
peasants, muleteers, charcoal-burners, or 
the like, without. A drive up the long 
narrow avenue of poplars and «limes (in 
autumn a colonnade of shimmering gold) 
and then “the wild country ” is almost at 
once entered. First we pass, beyond the 
half-hidden house built for the accom- 
modation of the carabineers whom the 
Government allots for the better guarding 
of “il Signor Duca” and his belongings, a 
beautiful cascade. Quiet and secure as 
all seems here, it was at this spot a winter 
or so ago that Lord Bridport, walking 
alone one day, was confronted by five 
wolves, which had been driven from the 
snow-filled beech-woods of the Serraspina 
by the severe cold. Fortunately the 
reconnoiterers were more alarmed than 
the reconnoitred, and summarily _ fled. 
And it was quite near here that, some 
years ago, several brigands were ambushed 
in a determined attempt to capture the 
Duca and carry him off to the mountains, 
to be held there till payment of a heavy 
ransom. The tables were happily turned, 
however. 

It is a lovely ascending drive along the 
fine road made by the “signori Inglese.” 
To the left are the rocky but cultivated 
lava-lands, with a few sheep, donkeys, and 
wigwam-like huts to lift the scene to the 
semblance of inhabited country. Beyond, 
across the great valley, rise the mountain 
lands of the Serraspina, and, overtopping 
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these, the vast beech-woods of the Serra 
del Re, one of the chief sources of revenue 
on the immense Bronte estates. In front, 
after a winding ascent, Etna again comes 
into view, majestic beyond all power of 
words to describe, solemn in snow-white 
beauty for the last two or three thousand 


KR 


feet, and sombre with purple shadow in 
the huge bulk of its northern flank. In 
the nearer and lower foreground rises the 
conical shaft of the Rock of Maletto, 
which has saved the small town of the 
same name from slipping off the hillside, 
and also diverted from it the dreaded 
lava-torrents which at times have poured 
along these terrible volcanic courses. All 


The Nelson memorial in the courtyard of the Castle. 
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the wild desolate country we see stretching 
away to the left is buried in lava—in 
spring lovely in a wilderness of yellow 
spurge and gold and _ purple crocus. 
Some idea of the prolonged disaster of a 
lava-eruption when it reaches the cultivated 
lands may be had from the fact that the 


ad 


great lava-flood of 1879, which swept this 
region, still emitted a heavy steam after a 
shower of rain some five years later, and 
ten years later was still hot a few yards 
from the surface. It was in this desolate 
region, lying between Maniace or Maletto 
and the medieval town of Randazzo, some 
fourteen miles eastward, that the Saracen 
host was routed by Maniaces and Harold 
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Hardradr and his Norwegians. And that 
glittering space yonder is the malarious 
Lake of Gurrida, by which was once a lost 
Greek town, with a shrine of Deméter, 
and in whose waters, a local legend says, 
Perséphoné disappeared in the arms of 
the Lord of the Underworld. ‘This stream 
that suddenly leaps from the lava comes 
from Gurrida, after falling away into sub- 
terranean passages. It is the land of 
Myth, and one realises easily here how 
the old legends arose. ‘To-day, there is 
no “life” by the malarious shores of 
Gurrida, save the grey lizard, the drumming 
snipe, and the musically wailing cranes on 
their northward or southward migrations. 
The road to Bronte ascends to a group 
of savage rocks of strange aspect—a 
landmark in all directions for many miles 
—where Greek and Sicilian remains have 
been found, and whose precipitous hollows 
are still invested with supernatural terrors 
for the Brontese and Malettani. ‘Through 
a lonely upland region, with northward 
and north-westward a most superb 
panorama of mountain scenery—wherein 
one may discern isolated ‘l'roina, the 
highest town in Sicily (3,650 feet) ; Cen- 
turipe, generally (locally, at any rate) 
called Centorbi; the winding Dittaino 
(the ancient Chrysas) in its vast valley ; 
Agira (which the hill folk prefer to call 
San Filippo d’Argird), the ancient Agyrium, 
and a Sicilian city before ever the first 
Greeks landed in Sicily, remembered 
now because it was here that the historian 
Diodorus Siculus was born, and _ here 
that (as he tells us) Hercules came 
in his wanderings and was _ honoured 
with a fane and long worshipped; and 
even, in clear weather, “the navel of 
Sicily,” ancient Enna, the home of 
Deméter and Perséphoné. It would be 
a useless catalogue to give a summary 
of the picturesque hills and swelling 
mountain ridges, the vast shadowy valleys 
and clustered towns and villages visible 
from different points along this drive into 
Bronte: it must suffice to say that the 
scene is, in its kind, unsurpassable. 
Bronte itself is a semi-barbarous, 
medixval-looking town, of which the first 
impressions of innumerable black swine, 
swarming squalid children, and irredeem- 
able sordidness, give way afterwards to 
the qualified admission that the place has 
a wonderful situation, that the little town 
is not a citadel of cut-throats, and that 
a day may come when residence there 





may not seem to continentali one of the 
most dreadful of enforced exiles. ‘There 
have been days, indeed, when the present 
writer—spending a waiting hour or two 
on the ¢erraszo above the old formal 
garden at the back of the Palazzo Ducale 
—has even found a certain charm in this 
lava-cirqued townlet of one of the least 
tractable or pleasing of Sicilian popula- 
tions. But in truth, as once in the hill 
train at Linguaglossa I heard an old 
gentleman of that town remark, after 
an eloquent outpouring about Paris and 
London and. New York from a returned 
emigrant, ‘ / ¢utto relativo . it is all 
relative: a crowd of fifty in Linguaglossa 
is as big as five hundred in Catania, or 
five thousand in Rome, or fifty thousand 
in London or Paris. It is only a crowd 
after all. And so with all you hear, all 
you see, all that makes life hard or good : 
it is all a relative question—s/, s/, é tutto 
relativo.” And, doubtless, life in Bronte 
is, for the Brontese, by no means as 
terrible an affair as it would seem to you 
or to me, while quite certainly the women 
who chat among the black pigs at the 
doors of the Street of Polyphemus, or 
the native dandies who patrol the Road 
of Timdleon, have pleasures and con- 
solations of which we discern no trace. 

Everywhere the Duchino is saluted 
with homage. Is he not a prince in his 
father’s kingdom ? Afpropfos, it may be 
added that it is not so long ago since the 
abrogation of the ducal rights of life and 
death. ‘There are times, I fancy, when 
the patient Duchino of to-day or his much- 
forbearing agent, Mr. Charles Beek, would 
give a good slice of the great orange- 
groves miles away south down the Siméto 
valley, or of the vast beech-woods of the 
Serraspina and the Serra del Re away 
yonder to the north, if only this useful 
old privilege could be restored! It would 
certainly simplify matters in the endless 
troubles which arise in and around dis- 
contented and turbulent Bronte. 

These orange-groves, those beech- 
woods! Both in their kind, are they 
not unique in extent, beauty, and in- 
terest ? 

There is no more fascinating excursion 
from Maniace in the spring than that 
through the lower part of the duchy to 
the celebrated orange-forest. This ex- 
cursion is indeed a thing to be remem- 
bered with joy. From the start the day 
is a festival of beauty. First there is 
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the drive past the immense valley 
wherein lie the vast vineyards, under 
the shadow of Rapiti, whence are won 
the famous Bronte wines and the super- 
excellent Bronte brandy; then the road 
crosses, and ascends to a great height, 
through a wild pastoral region, with Etna 
towering on the south, its lower flanks 
black with old lava-streams, or sombre 
with islanded forests of oak and chestnut, 
or here supporting a white village like a 
resting dove clinging to a rock, or here 
a town growing out of the wilderness 
of lava and landslip like some huge, 
uncanny flower. Then we come to the 


Dittaino, the Chrysas* of the poets, and 
by the Erykas. Near these, and at the 
junction of the rough hill roads for Bronte, 
we alight, and mount strong mules for 
the remaining five miles of the twelve- 
mile excursion, What a ride, along those 
picturesque banks and overhanging hills, 
through narrow lava lanes overgrown with 
giant cactus, past rude orchards filled 
with orange- and lemon-trees in full fruit 
and almonds in a dazzle of sunlit foam 
of blossom, meeting now a band of mule- 
teers, now a solitary goatherd, now a 
wandering shepherd with his gaunt flock 
following him to the sound of the wailing 





Old Bridge and road in the Bronte Duchy. 


union of the Siméto, or rather of the 
Giarretta as the peasants now call it when 
the confluent of several streams, with 
the rushing Fiume Salso—in Greek days 
the Kyamoséros—to be joined in the 
lower gorges (wild and precipitous depths 
where the surging flood becomes a green 
serpent writhing in a continual yeast of 
foam, and where in the obscurity above 
the maidenhair growing from jutting rocks 
bats continually flit, or the cliff-hawk 
shoots past on arrowy wing) by the 


monotonous bagpipe ! picturesque, 
too, our own cavalcade, as we ride in 
single file, with the armed escort of 
campieri in advance and behind, and the 
strong blaze of sunlight flashing now on 
old Mélé’s gun-barrel, now on the steel 
stirrups or brass head-gear of one of our 
steeds, or on the fantastic red trappings 
of the provision-mule. But how to convey 
even the most dimly approximate idea 
of the beauty of the orange-groves when 
at last, after a descent of a thousand 


» * Tt has been denied that the Chrysas and the Symaethus were ever considered one river. The 
other day, in glancing through D’Orville’s great Latin work Svcw/a, I found several allusions to 
“Vagus Chrysas” and its more famous confluent, and also, in connection, the quoted line from Silius, 


‘* Rapidique colunt vada flava Symaethi.” 
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feet through a narrowing gorge, one 
smells the odours of paradise, and sud- 
denly comes upon the advance-guard of 
three million oranges! For that is the 
estimated crop of the twenty-six thousand 
trees in this forest of fragrance and beauty. 
Then there are also hundreds of lemon- 
and citron-trees, and the lovely mandarin- 
orange with its delicious fruit. ‘To camp 





is to know one of the unforgettable 
experiences of life. 

These orange-groves are at the south- 
western end of the Duchy of Bronte, 
and it is a far cry back from them to 
the oak-woods of the Serraspina and the 
beech-woods of the Serra del Re, away 
in the Sicilian highlands to the north of 
Maniace. And to go there is a long 


Cascade of the little Simeto. 


under this green wilderness, with a multi- 
tude of yellow and ruddy globes of light 
around one, with the hum of bees among 
the violets and narcissus along the under- 
grass, and the flutter of white and sulphur 
butterflies over trailing rose or convol- 
vulus (the magic hour—the hour of the 
firefly and the rising moon—is a_ joy 
apart), and there to eat and drink in a 
pleasure of appetite of mind and _ body, 


day’s excursion. One has to rise early, 
and drive many miles up the valley of 
the Saraceni, with détour by the resident 
agent’s summer abode (some three thou- 
sand feet high, and so beyond reach 
of the malaria) and the picturesque saw- 
mills above the hamlet of mountaineers, 
which occupies an outlook of superb 
loveliness, where the carriage is left for 
the inevitable mule. Then begins the 








long and arduous climb, past wild and 
romantic mountain glens, up steep and 
sometimes seemingly inaccessible slopes, 
through disappearing olive-groves and 
increasing oaks, till the Serra della Spina 
is crossed, and then over stony plateaux 
swept by the hill winds, and with views 
of ceaseless change and exciting beauty, 
till at last, afoot, for there is mercy 
even for mules, one reaches the first 
outskirts of the beech-woods of the Serra 
del Re, some eight thousand feet above 
the sea—nearly double the height of Ben 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Great 
Britain. ‘To be viewed in their full glory 
these magnificent forests must be seen in 
late autumn. Never shall I forget their 
radiant splendour about the end of October 
or beginning of November. It was an 
ocean of majestically uplifted, miraculously 


suspended gold—-an illimitable Sahara of 


sun-flamed foliage. In these ancient un- 
disturbed recesses not only does the 
wolf lurk, but one may well believe 
the faun and the hamadryad still linger. 
Here, if in the remote forests of any 
country in the world, surely these lovely 
exiles from the Golden Age might be 
found ! 

From the summit—and at the extreme 
northern boundary of ‘‘ Nelson’s Duchy ” 
—a great part of all Sicily is to be seen. 
Etna seems higher, more wonderful, more 
terribly impressive than ever : the southern 
highlands reach by mountain slope and 
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valley, by the hill-towns of isolated Cen- 
turipe and ‘Troina, by the Aétnean towns 
of Bronte and Adernd to the great sea- 
frontiered plain of Catania; westward 
stands out the huge plateau crowned 
with “Enna, that holy city of the Kéré 
and the Mother”; north-westward are 
the mountains which guard Palermo; 
northward and eastward the Tyrrhene Sea, 
the Lipari Isles, the smoking cone of 
Stromboli, and, nearer, the lovely northern 
coasts of Sicily westward from the pro- 
montory of Milazzo. 

Between this beech-covered range of 
the Serra del Re and the orange-forests, 
many thousand feet below, a score or 
more miles away, lies this wonderful duchy 
which the King of Naples gave to our 
great Nelson. In the Castello of Maniace 
may be seen, among innumerable 
relics, his will, signed ‘Nelson and 
Bronte”; but he himself was never here. 
It was before Nelson’s time, too, that 
the duchy extended up the slopes of 
Etna itself, past the upper precipices 
(from two to four thousand feet in height) 
which overhang the black and awful 
abyss of the Valle del Bove, to the very 
edges of the crater of the central cone, 
down which, more than two thousand 
years ago, as legend tells us, the great 
philosopher Empedocles swung into the 
flames which then and since have never 
ceased in the heart of this Titan among 
volcanoes, 
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IN THE LAND QO’ 


BY PAUI 


I. 


NE can hardly say where the 
adventure began. Possibly 
probably—at Paddington, since 

there it was that Chance so actively 
intervened in Ransome’s affairs. He had 
intended travelling westwards so far as 
Exeter ; and had some hazy notion that all 
Great Western trains journeyed variously 





thither. It was only surely a question of 
time? One found a carriage conveniently 


attached to others, and an engine ; seated 
oneself comfortably, with papers and a 
cigarette ; then—well, one merely waited 
events! In due season a guard, or some- 
body, cried “ Exeter!” and one alighted 
quietly, hailed luggage, and drove to an 
hotel. 

It had been, for some months past, 
part of Ransome’s philosophy to regard 
all matters in this leisurely light. In 
the nature of a discovery (so he prided 
himself) this eminently superior way 
of regarding life yielded him no little of 
inward satisfaction. ‘Therefore, whether 
the adventure began with the finding 
of this philosophy, or whether—as I have 
suggested—it commenced at Paddington, 
only the analytical reader can determine. 

‘The train seemed all right. ‘The engine 
was fussily at the right end of it. ‘The 
platform was labelled for ‘ Departures.” 
So that Ransome, with his horror of 
asking unnecessary questions, felt more 
than ever at peace with the world. Before 
him loomed, mistily grand, three solid 
weeks of rest—twenty-one lengthy days 
of June summer. Holidays in June 
spelled Devon to Ransome; and Exeter 
was the centre of Devon. 

So Ransome, having booked to that 
place, settled himself in the corner of a 
first-class carriage, lit his cigarette and 
closed his eyes. Soon behind him 
would be London, with all its needless 
noise and quarrels and fatigues. The 
snorting engine whistled a shrill reply to 
the guard, the train slowly slid away from 
the platform. Ransome’s compartment 
held himself only and his impedimenta. 

Occasionally he opened his eyes lazily, 
to regard the flying landscape. The 
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country was uninteresting and _ flat. 
Ransome determined to commence his 
holiday with a proper reverence for his 
new philosophy. He disposed himself 
for Rest, with a capital—and so slept. 

One who knows anything of the Great 
Western will support me in the statement 
that a better ordered, more punctual 
railway has yet to be created. The time- 
table is writ by one of Truth’s hand- 
maidens—figuratively ; saving and ex- 
cepting in the hundredth case. Ransome’s 
was the hundredth case. 

Chance appears in the adventure, you 
will note, strongly underlined. 

From sixty miles an hour, somewhere 
beyond Bristol, the train slackened sud- 
denly, anxiously—after angry admonitory 
whistles. Ransome awoke. 

The country was charming—strange. 
Great gaunt hills shut in the picture of 
a fertile valley; gloomy pine woods 
bordered fields of buttercups and lush 
grass. A quiet blue lake, far up to the 
left, sent trembling threads of silver, 
brookwise, hither and thither. The engine 
whistled again, despairingly; the train 
drew up at a small deserted station. 

Ransome looked nearer, and hesitated. 
After all, why not? Here was rest 
indeed ; and the fact that it was of an 
altogether unknown quantity appealed 
strongly. Ransome opened the carriage 
door, gently collected his luggage, and 
got out. 

The guard expostulated ; but Ransome 
was firm. ‘This station would do for him, 
admirably. It was no concern of his that 
the train was not timed to stop: he didn’t 
mind how far off the village might be. 
The fact that only two trains a day called 
here satisfied him completely. ‘The place 
was so much the more suited to his mood. 

The guard shrugged his shoulders, and 
the engine whistled warningly. ‘The 
train slipped away from Ransome and his 
arguments ; and the guard had scarcely 
time to spring to his place. He waved 
his green flag angrily at the solitary figure 
upon the little platform of Upwy St. 
Wynefride’s. 

Ransome smiled indulgently upon the 
rapidly departing symbols of civilisation, 
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He felt rather proud of his decision, and 
carried his bag to the booking-hall with 
something of triumph. ‘The door was 
open ; he stepped happily within to the 
delicious coolness of the little room. 

The clicking of the ‘‘sounder” of a 
telegraph instrument was the only dis- 
turber of silence. It was otherwise a 
house of sleep. Languor stretched warm 
hands to regain Ransome; but this 
was no hour for dalliance. Curiosity 
prompted him to investigate the tele- 
graphic trouble of the “sounder” ; and 
he passed through the inner door to the 
booking-office itself. 

It was a quaint room to unaccustomed 
eyes. All kinds of flaring “ notices ” and 
bills depended upon the walls. Dozens 
of pigeon-holes were round and about 
that little serving-place which opened 
towards the other apartment. ‘There was 
a weighing machine, and an inky, untidy 
desk; a tumbled heap of parcels and 
papers; some agricultural implements 
labelled from London. ‘There was a great 
heap of sacks in one corner of the room. 

Ransome stopped short and_ stared. 
Here was the story of the Sleeping Beauty 
re-enacted for his benefit, at Upwy St. 
Wynefride’s, in a modern June. Upon 
the sacks, gracefully wmegligé, lay the 
form of a young girl, asleep alike to the 
importunities of the “‘sounder” and Ran- 
some’s wide eyes. She merely sighed a 
little, and turned herself more comfort- 
ably upon the sacks, when the telegraph 
operator at the other end became at 
length tired of his vain signallings. The 
train was through the section after 
all, and now going at seventy miles an 
hour to make up for the delay. ‘The 
“ sounder’s”” wrath departed, stormily. 

Ransome, with hand to his chin, 
regarded the maiden. She was sun- 
burned, freckled, with an untidy aureole of 
yellow locks above a very tolerable little 
face. Her nose was tip-tilted, short, im- 
pertinent ; her mouth was slightly open, 
rose-lipped and small. One might guess 
that her eyes would be blue. 

*“T wonder now,” mused Ransome, 
deliberately, ‘I do wonder whether her 
eyes are blue? The rules demand that 
they should be quite of a cornflower 
colour. I like her ears—they’re really 
rather nice; and her dress—although, 
shall we say, a little disordered >—becomes 
her. This is undoubtedly the Sleeping 
Beauty, and I am in the Land o’ Dreams. 
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Slumbering I came to it, and_ possibly 
I shall go forth with closed eyes——” 

The girl stirred uneasily. Ransome’s 
unuttered surmises distressed her when 
the “sounder” had been powerless: she 
sighed more deeply, and awoke. 

“T beg your pardon,” began Ransome, 
courteously lifting his hat. “I must 
apologise % 

She gave a small cry, only half of 
alarm, and sat up hurriedly—smoothing 
out her dress to cover her little shoeless 
feet. Afterwards her hands went up to 
her hopelessly disarranged hair. 

“*T must really apologise,” recommenced 
Ransome, finding some awkwardness in 
the situation. 

The girl looked at him more attentively, 
out of very large brown eyes (altogether 
against the rules, Ransome decided, with 
an amused resentment,—they ought to 
have been blue !). She seemed about to 
speak, and opened her mouth to show 
pearly, even teeth; then changed her 
mind and closed her lips primly. 

“You must know,” said Ransome, 
“that it was precisely in this way. The 
train found your signal against it, and 
so is 








“Oh, my blessed!” cried the damsel, 
springing up like a whirlwind: “has the 
‘Irishman’ gone through? Oh, oh me!” 

“It’s quite all right,” Ransome assured 
her. “The ‘Irishman’—for such, I 
assume, is the name of the very excellent 
train with which I have just parted com- 
pany—has gone through. He stayed here, 
as I was about to observe, either because, 
as an Irishman, he preferred achieving 
the unexpected; or else, dutifully, because 
the signal forbade his going farther.” 

*T’ll_ get into trouble for this,” the 
girl interrupted—‘‘I will indeed. You 
shall see that, if you will stop long 
enough.” 

“T hope to remain for three weeks 
at the least,” Ransome announced, with 
complacency. “Can you help me find a 
lodging ? Is the village far from here ?” 

‘Tis like to be three miles,” replied 
the girl, indifferently. She turned to the 
telegraph instrument, and _ ineffectually 
endeavoured to work it. 

‘Allow me,” said Ransome, coming 
forward: ‘I understand these things. 
What do you wish to say?” 

“Oh, you should tell them at Cotters- 
field cabin that the signal will not work, 
It is what I meant to do—only r 
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“They marched pleasantly towards the village” ( p. 240). 
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“Only you went to sleep?” suggested 
Ransome. 

“I didn’t—I but shut my eyes, and 
that was all. It is so hot in here, I——” 

The clicking of the ‘‘sounder” drowned 
the rest of her excuse. Ransome des- 
patched the message, and deciphered the 
answer. ‘They say the signal was all 
right yesterday ; but they’ll see to it,” he 
told her. 

The girl shook her head dolefully ; but, 
catching his glance, suddenly began to 
smile. ‘The smile broadened to a laugh, 
so long and merry and harmonious as to 
remind her hearer of nothing so much as 
a Devon brook in spring. This brought 
thought of his holidays uppermost. 

“Do you think you can help me find 
lodgings ?” he repeated. ‘I want some- 
thing quite plain and quiet.” 

“Noddy will know,” she said, flinging 
back her mazy locks. She glanced at 
the telegraph instrument, then back to 
Ransome, and began to laugh again. “I 
will be hearing more about this, you'll 
see,” she chuckled musically. 

“T hope to,” said Ransome, fully as 


cheerful. He led the way to the booking- 
hall. ‘That is my luggage; and if you 


will carry the papers you may have them. 
I will take the bag.” 

‘“‘T must find my shoes,” she answered, 
peering about. “I don’t know what I 
did with them. . . . Oh, here they are, all 
over dust. I kicked them off because 
they will be too small.” 

“Large, I would suggest ?” 

“No, they are a London pair—Noddy 
bought them for me, and didn’t re- 
member my size, although I had written 
it down, ... I'll walk along with you, 
somehow. Give me your papers, then, 
and the umbrella—it will do to keep off 
the sun.” 

She pulled on her shoes without the 
least embarrassment, discovering her 
pretty brown stockings very discreetly. 
She smiled to Ransome as she took the 
umbrella and books. 

“What is your name, please?” she 
asked, directly. 

“George Rutherford Ransome. George, 
after my father; and Rutherford, after 
goodness knows who. Some remote 
ancestor on my mother’s side, possibly.” 





“There will be Rutherfords here- 
about,” said the maid, dimpling. ‘ My 


name is Rutherford.” (She called it 


Roovervord, most delightfully.) 
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“We may be cousins, 
Ransome, shouldering the bag. 
the rest of your name ?” 

‘** Myfanwy,” she answered, simply. 

Some clue to his geographical where- 
abouts came to Ransome then. ‘The 
Irishman? of course: bound for Haver- 


then,” said 
* And 


fordwest and New Milford! Now 
Myfanwy. 

“Were you born in Wales, may I 
ask ?” 


“T took no notice,” 


long since.” 

“ Fifteen years, maybe ? ” 

** Eighteen.” 

He hesitated whether to express sur- 
prise or no. It was difficult to say which 
attitude would please her. 

“I come from London,” he temporised. 
“T was going to Exeter; but got into the 
wrong train, it seems.” 

“You can go back into Exeter by 
changing at Bristol—at Stapleton. It 
will not be much trouble.” 

‘‘T intend staying here, instead—in 
the Land o’ Dreams.” 

“Tis Upwy,” she told him, gravely— 
“Upwy St. Wynefride’s. Hers is the 
holy well at Upwy Mawr,—the water 
there cures all dreams.” 

“Will you show it to me?” 

She nodded, then stopped to open the 
umbrella. Side by side, they marched 
pleasantly towards the village, and entered 
it. Chance, continuing her vagaries, 
ordained that Ransome should find favour 
in Myfanwy’s twinkling brown eyes. 


said she ; “it was 


i, 


At the far end of this holiday Ransome 
found his philosophy in danger. In that 
haven to which he had only just won— 
after thirty-three years of rudderless 
sailing — dismay had already entered. 
She appeared, as is usual, in the form of 
a woman. It were impossible to be 
leisurely imperturbable, unmoved, in her 
presence. Myfanwy was an enigma: she 
attracted and repelled, charmed and 
perplexed Ransome, in turns. 

Noddy had been an easier figure for 
him. ‘This hale old Welshman, station- 
master, gardener, and keeper of chickens, 
was an open book to honest eyes. He 
was just a good-natured, contented, 
decent old man, with a kindly thought 
for young folk, and not unfond of his own 
peace and comfort in the main. He had 








“Altogether she had made the holiday for Ransome” ( p. 242). 





been willing enough to accept Myfanwy’s 
offer to pass the “ Irishman ” through, on 
that occasion which had brought both 
her and Ransome suddenly together. 
This easiness had produced a reprimand 
from headquarters to Noddy; yet he 
found bed and board for Ransome, at 
once, on Myfanwy’s introduction. 

Myfanwy’s /riend—was enough for 
Noddy. His whole attitude towards the 
girl might have given Ransome the clue. 
Noddy behaved in a queerly mixed 
manner before her: one time it would 
be, obsequiously, “ Missy”; at another, 
familiarity seemed to command an occa- 
sional “‘ My dear.” 

Furthermore, the villagers. At first 
Ransome had flattered himself that their 
courtesy and respectful salutes had been 
addressed to him solely ; but in a very 
few days he had perceived, with a touch 
of chagrin, that it was Myfanwy, in her 
short frock, who really commanded these 
pleasant acknowledgments. She was of 
the village, and yet plainly superior to it. 
She spoke with a little of their accent, 
most deliciously. Always there was a 
suspicion of the double s in her sibilants: 
“Oh, it iss so hot!” she would cry, 
sometimes ; fanning herself with her large 
straw hat. 

That hat was a Panama: of a shape 
that Ransome abhorred in his very soul ; 
but he did not need to be hatter to see 
that it was a very good Panama. He had 
paid two guineas for his own, and it was 
coarse beside Myfanwy’s. 

But she had no worldly goods of her 
own, seemingly. Noddy had_ bought 
the hat, as he had bought the shoes— 
kicked off at Upwy station. On the two 
Sundays, which had appeared nigh as 
surfeits in Ransome’s scheme (in Wales 
they rest overmuch on Sundays), Myfanwy 
had taken him to chapel, in simple attire. 
She had appeared very sweet in her linen 
clothes and sash; and she had worn a 
pretty hat, with feathers in it. But all 
the rest of the village wore black, of their 
best. . . . Myfanwy undoubtedly rather 
disregarded the conventions. 

She lived at the little inn at Upwy 
Fach ; or stayed there. She could be of 


no kin to the old dame who kept the 
place. And the cousinship, playfully 
hinted at by Ransome on their first 
meeting, was not to be traced by him. 
Myfanwy was an orphan—that was all he 
could learn concerning her family ties. 
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Why had she journeyed in the heat, with 
new shoes on too, to the station, to 
perform a menial service for Noddy? 
Was Noddy her uncle, step-father, or 
guardian ? 

It was not within Ransome’s province 
to discover the answers to these riddles, 
Besides, to puzzle over them were to go 
directly against his philosophy. He came 
to an early decision to accept the girl for 
herself. And she was very nice. 

It was good to have so excellent a 
companion. She could fish well, answer 
him aptly ; and had twice correctly capped 
quotations from Meredith—to his bound- 
less surprise. Altogether, she had made 
the holiday for Ransome: he acknow- 
ledged it... and yet? 

Well, Myfanwy had upset his scheme 
of things. It was useless to deny it. At 
that moment when he had seen her 
asleep, upon the heap of sacks at Upwy 
station, Ransome had achieved a philo- 
sophy—really not half bad of its sort. 
It had taken him years to arrive at it... 
and Chance, ably aided by Myfanwy, had 
dashed the edifice most rudely to the 
earth. Was he in love with her, at the 
end of two weeks and six days ? 

Ransome told himself No—with some 
slight hesitation, it must be admitted. 
She was charming ; fresh as a breath from 
the everlasting hills ; dainty and wonderful 
as clover—that faces the sun always, and 
is fragrant in death and life alike. Her 
little tricks of speech; her ‘ You will pe 
saying thiss to efery girl” (I cannot give 
you the witchery of her accent!) ever 
tickled Ransome into fresh bursts of 
admiration. She was as delightful as 
early summer, and as full of surprises ! 
For Myfanwy could blow hot and cold, 
as can all girls who are worth a second 
look. 

But—— 

No, one does not permit oneself to 
fall in love so lightly. One  bewares 
instinctively of holiday amours: they are 
stuff that dreams are made of. In the 
Land o’ Dreams, as it pleased Ransome 
to style Upwy St. Wynefride’s, Myfanwy 
was the figure utterly completing the 
illusion. Ransome had not yet seriously 
regarded himself. He imagined that he 
would, of necessity, always remain a 
bachelor. ‘The right girl for him was 
unknown to creation! 

Yet the whole neighbourhood was 
romantic. Druid circles, fairy glens, pine- 
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wooded passes, little amazing rivers—all 
were there. A Holy Well, too—at Upwy 
Mawr: but this Myfanwy had not yet 
shown to him. It was a cure for dreams, 
she said; upon the last day of all they 
would go there—and Ransome should 
awake to memory of Chancery Lane, and 
deeds, and fusty suits at law ! 

As for herself—why, she dreamed or 
not, as she liked. She would permit no 
touch of personal sentiment; her quick 
tongue had an answer to turn soft words 
uppermost—showing the hollowness of 
them! So long as Ransome was “ good ” 
she would walk and chatter with him. 
Once he had attempted to kiss her hand, 
at parting . . . and had had no sight of 
her for three whole days, as punishment. 
Fishing was doubly lonely without her ; 
and, moreover, those were just the three 
days that the fish would not feed at all ! 

In such a case his philosophy was 
needed ; and it failed him. So much is 
certain . . . and I begin to incline to 
the thought that Chance ruled the whole 
of the adventure, after all. For surely 
Ransome should, otherwise, have been 
turned out of his snug corner at Padding- 
ton by any one of the many capable 
officials there, and been duly transplanted 
to the Exeter and Plymouth express? 
Then—would not the adventure have 
remained in the outermost limbo ? 

Again, why, on this last night but one, 
should Ransome have had memory in 
him of the Lady of Shalott, and have 
spoken of her, only _ half-seriously? 
Myfanwy favoured the hapless Lady, and 
warmly argued for her. ‘‘ She was foolish, 
no doubt,” she admitted; ‘but what 
woman is not so foolish as to fall in love 
with a man at some time?.. . Inher castle 
the lady was safe, and no harm could be ; 
but there was always the glamour of the 
river beneath her window—with its strange- 
ness and mystery—coming from the heart 
of the hills just to lose itself in the sea. 
There was Nature speaking to the Lady of 
Shalott, and telling her things F 

**So she took courage in -both hands 
and sailed away—to the sea?” laughed 
Ransome. “ Personally, I feel that it 
was mainly discontent which moved her : 
there was nobody to see her new dress at 
Shalott; no one to drink tea and talk 
scandal with her. . . .” 

“You shall go with me to the Holy 
Well, now!” cried Myfanwy at this. 
‘Tis time that you should wake up from 
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a long sleep indeed! You will not be 
saying such heresies by side of the magic 
water. Come.” 

So, at length, they went to St. Wyne- 
fride’s—to that cold douche which 
Myfanwy had so long reserved from him. 
They still spoke of the Lady of Shalott 
—at intervals. She served as a cloak 
to hide their real feelings. For the 
adventure was drawing nigh to an end. 

On the far side of the hill was a 
wooded bluff, with an old grey house 
standing upon it. ‘The roof of the house 
was in course of repair; scaffolding and 
disorder uglified it. In the first failing of 
the day it appeared a gloomy captive, 
winking yellow eyes towards the travellers 
from its lower windows. ‘Tis Upwy 
Plas,” the girl told him, quietly. ‘‘ The 
Well is near to it, in the copse.... 
That is an English word for you.” 

“T shall be hearing English words soon 
enough,” answered Ransome. 

They came nearer to the house. 
“There will be two paths to the Well,” 
spoke Myfanwy, and her breath was a 
little hurried now. “It is said that no 
two people must come together to St. 
Wynefride’s, if they are seeking magic. 
Will you take this way, and I will join 
you by the other? You will go slowly ; 
and must think much—for now you are 
to open your eyes very wide.” 

“Can I wish?” 

“You may do what you will; the water 
is simply a medicine. Perhaps the 
charm will not reach you at all! 
Good-bye then, for a little time. Dream 
for a while longer.” 

“T would dream for ever, with you by 
my side.” He tried to seize her fingers. 
She laughed softly, delightfully, reminding 
him of Devon once more; then suddenly 
broke from his side, running through the 
grey gates of Upwy Plas. ‘‘ Myfanwy!” 
he called, despairingly, as she vanished 
under the twilight of the trees. 

He waited hopefully for a few minutes, 
thinking she would return. He was fully 
determined to risk everything now. He 
was awake ... he loved her, loved her; 
he could never part from her. . . . With 
some such wild idea spinning in his 
head, Ransome presently found himself 
stumbling towards the Well, designing a 
thousand airy castles. 

St. Wynefride had a shrine discovered 
easily. It was in a quiet place, hidden 
by trees, and surrounded by soft smooth 
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grass. 
Above, the close shivering branches of 
many pines formed a fragrant roof. 

Across the Well’s mouth Ransome per- 
ceived the entrance to the other path— 
that one by which Myfanwy should join 


A rim of aged stones marked it. 


him. A glimpse of the track, winding 
back gently towards Upwy Plas, was his. 
That the girl should have chosen that 
path was fitting; it was part of her whole 
odd character. Ransome waited more 
calmly for her, as he remembered this. 

The shadows grew insensibly. Below, 
in the stillness of the water, Ransome 
looked down upon a silhouette of his 
head and shoulders. ‘‘ Ah, you strange 
creature,” he muttered to himself, “ you 
are there, eh? In the deeps, still?” 
He laughed a little. ‘ And I hoped that 
you had found wisdom, at last!” 

Sounds of approach warned him, and 
he raised his head. His eyes, accustomed 
to the gloom, beheld, nevertheless, an 
apparition. From the grey house, as a 
ghost, slowly came the Lady of Shalott, 
with her coif upon her small head, her 
hands folded upon her breast. Her high- 
waisted, long white dress swept aside the 
leaves of past summers. The departing 
light of the sky reflected upon her golden 
hair... Her eyes were steady, her lips 
smiled softly. 

The Lady drew nigh to him, and put 
out her hands. The spell was broken... 

‘* Myfanwy—you ?” 

“Yes, I. Why not? Must I not have 
a home of my own, somewhere—‘ Four 
grey walls, and four grey towers ’—even 
as you in far-off London? I bid you 
welcome to Shalott—if you are truly 
awake. ... Has St. Wynefride spoken with 
you ?” 

*‘T think so,” said Ransome slowly. 
He took the hand outstretched to his, 
and drew the girl to him. I think he 
had, even as yet, no glimmering of the 
truth : to him she was still Myfanwy, the 
gitl of the village—the maid who slept 
upon sacks, when journeying, capriciously, 
upon a village errand. Of course he did 
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not remember this against her ; it was just 
that he had no gross desire in him, no 
notion of making what the world terms a 
good match. Myfanwy, with her freckled 
and tip-tilted nose, her dimples and her 
strangely incorrect eyes, had bewildered 
him utterly. 

So he held her to his heart, without 
words ; and we must believe that the Well 
was magic—since, at last, Myfanwy stayed 
there without demur. In some way it 
came about that they kissed each other. . . 


In the gloom, he asked her to walk the 
other path with him; and she, by her 
silence, gave him answer enough. ‘They 
turned away from the Well, and the dear 
Saint, who had but woke Ransome from 
a dream to plunge him into another and 
betterone. They came to the grey house, 
across a dim lawn at the back of it. 

“Shall I show you the cracked mirror, 
and the broken spinning-wheel ?” asked 
Myfanwy—“‘ wow that I have won to 
Camelot, after all!” 

She laughed at his amaze as they 
entered the house. 

“Yes, it will all be mine. Why not? 
Are you sorry that I will not be Myfanwy 
any more; but rather the sad Lady of 
Shalott? What wasI to do? The roof 
had to be mended ; and the inn is mine 
also... . Oh yes, they are not afraid of 
me in Upwy. We are Radicals all in 
Wales. Noddy and the rest are mine, in 
a way ; but will I not be theirs also ?” 

“But I don’t understand ” began 
Ransome. 

** Ah, then leave it so—and take me as 
the girl with no shoes and no pride! It 
will be the same thing, since I have given 
you my all). Now am I more poor than 
any girl of the village i 

Ransome had an answer that satisfied 
her. But I do not care to go further with 
the matter. To the lady the last word ; 
and to the man the best of all possible 
fortunes in this our Land o’ Dreams. The 
adventure was concluded, so far, at least, 
as we are entitled to consider it, 


























THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


A MESSAGE OF AUPE. 


BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN 


HO is he who can estimate the 
financial loss to the nation 
which the war with consump- 


tion has cost us, when the lives which 
it claimed in Britain during the Boer War 
amounted to over one hundred and eighty 
thousand, or eighteen times as many as 
fell in battle? Nor has that appalling 
rate of mortality since suffered any 
material decrease. Vereeniging brought 
to an end the losses of the minor war; 


CURED. 


since then King Edward has been gra- 
ciously pleased to lend in many ways the 
weight of his great influence to the cause. 
Nor have our financiers been guilty of 
withholding their hand. One thinks with 
pleasure of the munificent gift of £200,000 
given by Sir Edward Cassells, of £100,000 
by Mr. W. J. Crossley, and of the £150,000 
donation by Mr. Rockfeller to further 
the efforts being made to deal with the 
disease. Where king and philanthropists 

















Out-door shelter. 


but the ravages of the major war still 
go on with monotonous persistence. 
Consumption continues to remove from 
our homes, year in year out, over sixty 
thousand men and women, mostly in the 
flower of their days. 


His Majesty, whilst still Prince of 


Wales, in 1899, became chairman of the 
National Association for the Prevention 
of Consumption, a society one of whose 
principal objects is to acquaint the public 
with the means of preventing and of 
limiting the ravages of this disease. 


And 
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have stepped in the public may not stand 
aloof. The subject is one in which the 
public are vitally interested and will 
welcome some information upon it. 

What, then, is consumption? Con- 
sumption in medical parlance is tuber- 
culosis of the lungs; in other words, it 
is that disease of the lungs which is 
caused by the presence in them of an 
organism called the tubercle bacillus. 
Contrary to popular notion, the tubercle 
bacillus is not an animal, nor is it a 
creation of appreciable size. It belongs 
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to the vegetable kingdom, and is a low 
form of plant life. Its size may, be 
judged by reference to the accompanying 
plate, which represents it after having 
been magnified by 500 diameters. For 


Blood film magnified 500 diameters. 





























comparison, a number of blood corpuscles 
(human), also magnified by 500 diameters, 
are placed beside them. Roughly speak- 
ing, a red blood corpuscle is forty diameters 
as large as a tubercle bacillus. When 
I mention that the surface of an ordinary 
penny postage-stamp accommodates some 
400,000,000 of these organisms, the 
reader will readily appreciate their ex- 
tremely minute proportions. 

What are its habits? it may be asked. 
Like those of most evil things, they are 
not exemplary. It cannot abide the sun- 
light, and quickly dies when subjected to 
its influence. ‘That it loves darkness 
rather than light, may possibly be due to 
the fact that its deeds are evil. So pitiless 
is it in its effects, so relentless in its opera- 
tions, with such persistence does it perform 
its nefarious work, that, if nothing is done 
to counteract its effects, its host must 
inevitably die. 

One naturally looks to medicine for a 
cure. Has no antidote been found to 
counteract the effects of this poison? 
So far it must be granted that no specific 
has yet been discovered. It is therefore 
not surprising that this field of thera- 
peutics should have become the happy 
hunting-ground of quacks and charlatans. 
The country teems with advertisements 
of so-called specifics, which, it is claimed, 
will cure consumption. Their very number 
attests the futility of all. 
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In the absence of any recognised 
drug treatment, one finds in a system 
variously called (1) the new treatment, 
(2) the open-air treatment, and (3) the 
sanatorial treatment, an agent which, 












Tubercule bacilli magnified 500 diameters. 





properly applied, undoubtedly cures a 
certain proportion of cases. ‘These names 
are more or less erroneous. So far is 
the out-of-door treatment from being new 
that one reads of it in Hippocrates, who 
lived four hundred years before Christ. 

In what, it may be asked, does this 
fresh-air treatment consist ? By the term 
**sanatorial treatment” what do we mean? 
Here I beg the forbearance of the reader 
if I venture to become autobiographical. 
As one who has suffered consumption, but 
is now happily cured, I have had good 
reason to acquaint myself with the system 
as carried out in various sanatoria at > 
home and abroad ; and I will now proceed 
to give my experiences in one of these 
places, which, though it shall be unnamed, 
I must state is located in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

In entering the district one is impressed 
with the wonderful scenery: nothing 
but pine forests on all sides, with bare 
mountain peaks towering around us to 
the height of some three thousand feet. 
We entered our carriage, and after a 
drive of nearly two miles the sanatorium 
suddenly burst upon us. It was a strange 
and picturesque view which met our eyes: 
the tall buff walls relieved by the white 
outlines of the louvre shutters and red-tiled 
roof, and the enormous number of open 
windows—some with balconies, some with- 
out them—recalled a scene more suggestive 
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of Italian lakes than of the Scottish 
Highlands. I was received by the matron, 
and, much to my astonishment, promptly 
sent to bed. I tried to explain that I was 
not seriously ill. But, though kind, that 
lady proved obdurate, and to bed I was 
obliged to go. ‘The doctor called in the 
course of the evening, and explained that 
it would be necessary that I ‘should 
remain in bed till all signs of fever had 
disappeared. He further referred me to 
the uses of my thermometer—with which 
I was destined to take my temperature 
four times daily for many months to come. 
Nor did he omit to point out the fact 
that a flask containing carbolic acid in 
solution had been provided for the purpose 
of receiving any expectoration 1 might 
have. 

When it is known that the expectoration 
is the one highly infective element about 
a consumptive patient, it will at once 
become apparent how imperative it is 
that this should be properly dealt with. 
Throughout the period of my stay at the 
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This as 
time went on became my greatest friend, 
for its frank, open face told me from day 
to day how my fever was slowly and 
steadily declining, my weight as steadily 


was also pointed out to me. 


increasing, and my return to health 
becoming more and more nearly an 
accomplished fact. My chest was next 
examined, and its shape and capacity 
measured at different levels, and likewise 
also its power of expansion. These facts 
in turn were carefully marked down on 
another chart, which, however, the doctor 
retained for his private information. This 
one I did not see again until one month 
later, when he came to examine me again. 
He then brought it with him, in order to 
compare it with the next one which he 
drew up; and thus he was able to see at 
a glance what progress had taken place in 
the cure of the disease. After lunch the 
next day we adjourned to the electrical 
room, where I had my chest examined 
by the Réntgen Rays, and a skiagram 
taken which showed the amount of 

















“The world beyond.” 


sanatorium this flask was removed twice 
daily, its contents measured and recorded 
upon my chart, itself thoroughly cleansed 
and disinfected, and afterwards returned 
to me for use. 


The use of the daily chart 


disease present. The diseased portion 
appears darker than the healthy part 
in the skiagram reproduced. As there 
was nothing in my condition to suggest 
the necessity of receiving either “ high 
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frequency” or “ultra-violet light tre..tment,” 
these were not applied. Still, they are of 
so great interest that I have thought it 
right to reproduce a photograph of these 
instruments. 

We broke our return journey at the 
throat room, where I had my larynx, 
throat, nose and ears examined under 
electric light, all of which were happily 
found to be normal. As my teeth were 
known to be quite sound I was saved the 
trouble of a visit to the dental room. 

Few things of moment occurred during 
my period of residence in bed ; but yet I 
cannot say that I wearied, for the system- 
atic pulse and temperature taking, the 
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was placed in possession of knowledge 
which enabled him with more accuracy 
to treat that condition. As only four or 
five drops of blood were required on each 
occasion, and those were usually taken 
from the lobule of the ear, the operation 
can hardly be described with accuracy as 
a barbarous one. Another incident of 
interest occurred from time to time. 
That was when a small glass was left at 
my bedside overnight to receive the first 
expectoration in the morning. ‘This was 
afterwards taken to the research labora- 
tory, and examined with the object of 
discovering tubercle bacilli, elastic tissue, 
or streptococci, all of which are frequently 














clockwork regularity of the meals, the daily 
call of the nurse, who brought me choice 
of books, magazines, and papers, and the 
morning and evening calls of the doctor, 
constituted events in themselves, and 
enabled :me to pass the time free alike 
from disturbing excitement and from 
depressing ennui. 

A special incident occurred when the 
junior physician called to examine my 
blood, which examination took place 
every four weeks. A considerable degree 
of anemia frequently accompanies tuber- 
culosis. By systematically ascertaining 
the amount of hemoglobin which the 
blood contains and the number of red 
blood corpuscles present, the physician 





A patient's bedroom. 


present in consumption. 


In passing, | 
may say we patients were very proud of 


our research laboratory. For not only 
was it the first and still remains the only 
research laboratory connected with a 
British sanatorium, but the excellence of 
its work is such that its workers have at 
different times received grants not only 
from the British Medical Association, but 
also from the Royal Society of London, 
in recognition of its efforts to solve some 
of the more abstruse problems connected 
with the treatment of the disease. 

At length atime came, after some weeks 
spent in bed, when the temperature fell, 
and my faithful chart told me that the 
fever had subsided. It was then that 1 
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entered upon the second stage of the 
treatment—viz., the exercise stage. That 
consisted in my beginning with measured 
walks, at first of shorter length taken on 
the corridors within the building, and later 
on, as their distance increased, continued 
in the walks amidst the lovely surroundings 
of the adjoining forest. It was immediately 
before entering upon this phase that I 
had the vital capacity of my lungs 
measured, This was done by means of 
a spirometer, into which I was asked to 
expire as fully as I could. In this way 
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healing takes place, expansion of those 
involved areas and also of the surrounding 
lung tissue proceeds. Thus the record 
of the successive increases in the vital 
capacity of the lungs indicated by the 
spirometric readings constitute a record 
of the recovery which is going on. It was 
on this account that I came to look 
forward with hardly less eager anticipation 
to those monthly spirometric readings than 
I did to the records of my weekly weighing 
or blood estimations. 

Of the walks which the sanatorium pro- 
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The lungs under the Réntgen Rays. 


the doctor learned exactly how much air 
my lungs were at that time capable of 
containing. ‘This procedure was repeated 
from time to time, and afforded me much 
encouragement to persevere with the treat- 
ment, as I saw from the successive readings 
how the available air-space in my lungs 
was steadily increasing as I progressed 
towards recovery. ‘That this estimation 
is one of considerable importance will be 
readily understood when it is pointed out 
that as the disease advances in the lung 
the portion of the lung involved becomes 
solid, and therefore is unable to admit 
air into those areas. And conversely, as 





vided for our exercise there were two 
kinds—(1) level, (2) graduated. In the 
cases of both the lengths were measured 
and indicated by small boards which were 
nailed on to trees as in the photo. Special 
rounds of measured distances were indi- 
cated by rings painted round the trees. 
The rings on the trees of each round 
were the same, but those of different rounds 
differed from each other. In this way 
these are recognised—the white round of 
300 yards, the yellow of 800 yards, and 
the red of 1250 yards, and so on. ‘Those 
paths were covered with the rich brown 
gravel which abounds on Deeside, and so 
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constituted that they were dry in all 
weathers. ‘This enabled me at all times 
to take my exercise, as far as underfoot 
was concerned, in complete comfort. 
Each morning I was told exactly how far 
I must walk and what time I was to spend 
over it. ‘Thus not only the length of the 
walk but the pace at which it was done 
were regulated for me by the doctor. The 
walk over, I returned to my room and 
took my pulse and temperature. After 
resting there in the recumbent posture for 
an hour these were again taken. ‘These 
readings were recorded upon my chart, 
and served to guide the physician as to any 
alteration which he considered desirable 
to make in my rounds for the following 
day. Beginning at first with one hundred 
yards, the distance was steadily increased 
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modated the thirty-odd patients who 
dined together. 

Like the others, I had learned from 
my experience in bed that it was much to 
my advantage to take a full and liberal 
diet. The food, excellently cooked by a 
first-class chef, was presented to us in rich 
and varied selection, and I made my own 
choice. One feature alone distinguished 
the sanatorium meal from that of a first- 
class hotel, and that was the presence of 
a tumblerful of milk and a measured 
quantity of bread and butter, which was 
set down to every patient at each meal. 
That the system worked out well in my 
own case is attested by the fact that I 
gained over seventeen pounds in weight 
during the first month, and at that time 
the average gain of each patient in the 

















Spirometers. 


until, immediately before I was discharged 
sound and able to resume my work, I 
was walking over fifteen miles daily, and 
that exercise was additional to certain 
chest-expansion and dumb-bell exercises 
which were also done daily. 

No longer confined to my room, my 
meals were taken henceforth with the 
doctors and matron in the dining-room. 
And now let me emphatically state that 
the enormous stuffing which originated 
with a well-known German institution, and 
which many have asked us to believe is 
essential to successful treatment, found no 
favour here. Here there was no occasion 
for indulging in any highly scientific 
system of pocketing the food in order to 
get it out of the sight of the inexorable 
doctor. Five tables, at each of which 
one member of the staff presided, accom- 


sanatorium since their admission, light 
and serious cases alike, amounted to close 
upon twenty-one pounds. 

My days were much the same, and the 
routine of monotony went on, but it was 
the pleasing, happy monotony of getting 
well. Contrary to what one might think, 
I did not feel dull. The life was quiet, 
but it was engrossing. 

On the evening of admission I called 
for the evening paper and was eager to 
learn the latest news. ‘There had not yet 
been time for me to forget the eager, 
struggling, feverish, exciting life of the age 
we live in. But the spirit of the City and 
of the Stock Exchange soon gave place to 
the spirit of Hygeia and of the woods 
around, and a month later I was not a 
little surprised to find myself but little 
interested in the affairs of the greater 


world, and altogether unmoved by the 
contents of the inancial News, the 7imes, 
and even of the PALL MALL MaGaAZzINE. 


For here our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Found tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and health in everything. 


It is this feeling of returning health, 
this vigour of youth and the consciousness 
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pleasure to those around them. I know 
of over forty such, who during the past two 
and a half years have successfully passed 
through the treatment of this institution 
alone, and who are following their old 
vocations in life. Of course these are 
very varied—including as they do more 
than one representative of the nobility, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, military and 
naval officers, bankers, stock-brokers, 
land-agents, eté. 

















Method of applying the ultra-violet light to a tuberculous patch on the hand. 


of renewing strength to which I had so 
long been a stranger, that inspired me 
with enthusiasm to pursue the cure. And 
I further felt supported in seeing around 
me others whose condition I knew at one 
time to have been worse, and now saw to 
be even better than my own. Above all, 
I knew of those who had so completely 
recovered their health that they had 
returned to their old occupations, and 
were now carrying on their full work 
in life with comfort to themselves and 


My message, then, is plain and clear. 
It is one of hope, founded on the solid 
and stable rock of human experience. 
Tuberculosis is curable by open-air 
methods of treatment, completely so in 
a large proportion of cases. The earlier 
the disease comes under the treatment 
the greater the prospect of complete 
cure being ultimately obtained. But at 
almost any stage the treatment properly 
carried out under the best conditions 
affords a very appreciable measure of 
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relief, and secures for the patient acertain by open-air treatment. But it also did 
alleviation of his condition. untold harm, and led to much painful 


But here let me sound a note of disillusionment on the part of those who, 

















Induction coil and ultra-violet lamp. 


warning, rendered necessary by the effect accepting its over-sanguine anticipations, 


produced by the now famous article, put the directions of its author to the test 
entitled the ‘‘Cry of the Consumptives,” and found them wanting. The burden 
which appeared in the Vineteenth Century of that thesis amounted to this: that every 
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The Laboratory. 


for January 1899. That article did untold patient suffering from consumption who, 
good, in so far as it directed the attention placed under open-air conditions, drinks 
of the public to the curability of phthisis three pints of milk and eats six ounces 
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of bread and three ounces of butter daily, 
loses his cough within fourteen days, and, 
as happened in the case of that writer, 
becomes completely cured within five 
months. Now this is so far from being 
the case, that I think it wise to restate 
the position. In his statement that tuber- 
culosis is one of the most serious diseases 
with which a person can be afflicted, 
and that the best chance of recovering 
from it lies in adopting open-air treat- 
ment, I entirely agree with that writer. 

But it is in the meaning of the term 
“open-air treatment” that I differ from 
him. For me open-air treatment means 
something more than an unsupervised life 
spent in the open air. It means :— 

1. That the patients shall breathe 
nothing but pure air throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours of the day. 

2. That the diet shall be carefully 
adapted to each individual case ; and that, 
as regards amount, it shall not be roughly 
guessed, but shall be carefully calculated 
upon a basis of the patient’s body weight, 
and its modification regulated by scientific 
principles. ‘The assertion that three pints 
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of milk are exactly suitable to every 
case of phthisis—equally to the slender 
maiden of tender years and to the portly 
bishop of full dimensions—is alike at 
variance with the laws of physiology and 
the teaching of daily experience. 

3. It includes the daily and hourly 
supervision of a skilled and experienced 
mind—one qualified, by training in the 
schools of medicine and in the wider 
arena of life, to deal with the various 
physical and mental phases of the disease 
as they present themselves. 

4. It requires particularly skilled ex- 
perience to guide aright the exercise that 
should be taken. 

5. Above all, it means the inclusion 
of every agent which medical science 
can bring to bear upon the case to 
increase the resistance of the individual 
and to lessen the virulence of the bacillus 
—be it high-frequency treatment, X-rays, 
hydropathy or therapeutics. 

When these elements can be secured 
under good climatic conditions, then 
consumption, in a large proportion of 
cases, becomes curable. 

















The Throat room. 
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IN NATURE STUDY. 


What! dull, when earth, air and water are all alike mysteries to you, and when as you stretch out 
your hand you do not touch anything the properties of which you have mastered ; when all the time 
Nature is inviting you to talk earnestly with her, to understand her, to subdue her, and to be blessed 


by her! Go away, man: 
more of your dulness. 


T a time when much attention is 
being given to the teaching of 
natural science in village schools, 

it may perhaps be slightly interesting to 
hear of an experiment begun in this 
direction some thirteen years ago with the 
older lads of two country villages : though 
the writer is very far from supposing her 
methods the best that could possibly be 
employed. 

The boys in question had all left school, 
and were of ages varying from twelve to 
seventeen. ‘They were in the habit of 
assembling for a Bible-class; and after a 
time, Natural History being their teacher’s 
hobby, a little society was started in con- 
nection with the class which we called 
our Naturalists’ Club. Our rules were 
few and simple. Each member on 
entering signed a promise “to use his 
eyes in the pursuit of Natural History, 
and not to be wilfully unkind to any 
living creature.” The motto of the 
Society was, “‘ From Nature up to Nature’s 
God ” 

Each member was given a pocket-book, 
in which he was encouraged to make 
notes about interesting objects which he 
had observed, connected in any way with 
Nature. Then, when the Bible lesson 
was finished, they would produce their 


learn something, do something, understand something, and let me hear no 
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finds of caterpillars, mosses, beetles, etc. ; 
which we would try to name from books 
in our Club library; and in turn they 
were entertained with our microscope 
or telescope, curiosities from abroad, 

other exhibits appropriate to the occasion. 

Once a year, in the late spring or in 
summer, our ‘ Annual Club Ramble” 
took place. This wasalways on a Sunday, 
after the conclusion of the afternoon 
church service; and strangers from a 
neighbouring town, who were generally 
sauntering about the village, must have 
been puzzled and amused as they watched 
the start of our procession. Every 
member was armed with an empty match- 
box ; one would carry an old green net, 
another a bottle tied to a long string for 
the accommodation of water insects ; and 
a younger one would be in charge of 
the flower basket. We had not enough 
pocket lenses to go round, but those we 
had were distributed among the dignified 
older boys, who appeared with walking- 
sticks, showed faint signs of moustaches, 
and avoided the green net. 

It was easy to see on these occasions 
which members of our party took a real 
interest in the ostensible object of our 
ramble—the study of Nature on the spot 
—and which of them merely regarded it 
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as a pleasant excuse for chasing each 
other up and down the green paths and 
shouting the never-failing annual joke— 
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“ Rabbit’s nest : five eggs ! 



































‘*Each member signed a promise to use his eyes in the 
pursuit of natural history, and not to be wilfully 
unkind to any living creature.” 


So we went bird’s-nesting? Well, it 
was the writer’s constant endeavour to 
prevent the boys from taking the birds’ 
eggs, though she is not prepared to say 
that no one went back next day to pillage 
the nest which they left undisturbed in 
her presence. Probably few lessons are 
more difficult to teach to young and 
thoughtless lads than that of kindness to 
animals, in all its branches. But we may 
hope that the difficulty is being gradually 
overcome by the numerous Bands of 
Mercy in our own country; and abroad 
by associations such as the Société 
Protectrice des Animaux, which does such 
noble work on the Riviera, encouraging 
masters of village schools to bring up the 
children to treat animals well and to 
spare the birds and their nests. 

Perhaps the notes in the boys’ pocket- 
books could not be taken as an_ infallible 
test of their interest in Nature. For to 
many village boys and girls it is a more 
difficult task to record their observations 
on paper than is probably realised by 
better educated people. ‘Their notes were 
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lithographed in our own private magazine, 

which we called the Waturalists’ Record, 

and which appeared month by month for 

many years. On its sixth birthday a 

friend wrote a soliloquy for it, of which 

a few lines ran thus: 

I’m shorter still than sister 7¢mes, and Graphic 
is more fat, 

Brother Standard is more heavy, but I do not 
care for that: 

I'm healthy, and I’m happy, and I do not wish 
to stray 

From the lines on which my lot was cast six 
years ago to-day. 

I have boys in England working for me, keeping 
a look-out 

To let me know what birds and beasts and fishes 
are about ; 

lve a chain of correspondents from Cornwall 
to Cathay, 

Although it is but six short years since first I 
saw the day. 


And very quaint were some of the boys’ 
notes, and oddly expressed, as in the 
following: “Saw a spider rope a wasp, 
but he was afraid to carry it ;” “ I noticed 
the stars in the sky, and about three 
minutes later I looked and could not see 
any stars, and this carried on for about 
twenty minutes.” In the midst of a 
number of promiscuous notes, including 
a record of the death of Mr. Gladstone, 
we come upon this, “I note a monkey 
ringing a bell to the music of a barrel 
organ.” Here is a graphic, if unromantic, 
note from a boy who recalled the picnie 
which always enlivened our annual ramble 
already mentioned : ‘* Watched the eclipse 
of the sun through a piece of smoked 
glass; when I first saw it, it looked 
like the moon upside down, but when I 
last saw it, it resembled very much one of 
our ramble buns after the first bite.” 

Meteors seemed greatly to impress the 
boys, and were apparently connected in 
their minds with sportsmen and guns and 
the 1st of September. ‘Do any of the 
stars in the Butchers Axe (Pleiades) 
shoot ?” was one of the queries given in 
when I invited them to ask questions 
connected with Nature. ‘‘ Noticed three 
stars shooting off all at once, with a tail 
looking about three yards long,” was one 
of many similar notes of the kind. 

Amidst many commonplace and some 
amusing observations, a note of real 
interest was occasionally found, such as 
the following from a keeper’s son in 
the very cold January of 1895: “My 
father told me that while rabbiting on 
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January 12th, when he shot a rabbit, a 
robin perched himself on the rabbit for 
warmth, and when he moved the rabbit 
the robin followed him till he killed some 
more, when he laid them together, and 
the robin crouched between them and 
remained with them all day.” 

The son of unother keeper recorded 
that his father took a terrier with him 
when driving pheasants into a wood; 
one day the man did not go his usual 
round, and the terrier went by itself 
and drove them in. ‘This same youth, 
who worked in a large garden, wrote, 
“Noticed the bees very busy about the 
wallflowers, flying from one to another, 
and they would not touch any other 
flower,” thus mentioning a fact to which 
students of the fertilisation 
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While on this subject, it may be re- 
marked that we strongly discouraged the 
uprooting of wild flowers; it is much 
to be hoped that all responsible for 
Nature study in schools remember to 
warn the children against this harmful 
and unnecessary practice. 

It is an interesting question whether 
the average rural mind sees any poetry 
in Nature, and if so, to what extent? 
Little can be detected in our boys’ ob- 
servations which leads one to suppose 
them to be easily impressed by natural 
beauty. One of the more observant 
noted, “As I was carrying a bucket of 
water I set it down, and the water was 
splashing like little waves on the top, 
and on the bottom there were from eight 





of flowers have called at- 
tention. 

Another recorded _ the 
faithfulness of a bird to 
her young in the great 
gale of March 1895: “‘‘T'wo 
large elm-trees were blown 
down here, and one poor 
rook clung to her nest and 
came down with the tree, 
being killed by the falling 
branches.” 

The lad who compared 
the eclipsed sun with a 
“ramble bun” remarked: 
“Tt is very wonderful what 
sense cats have got. While 
I was having breakfast I 
saw our cat trying to get 
its head into a milk-can 
which was set aside to be 
washed, but it could not. 
At last it put its paw 
inside the can, dipped it 
in the milk, pulled it out, 
licked it off, and this was 
repeated several times till 
the milk was all gone.” 

Prizes were competed for 
by our members in various 
ways, and some of those 
who did not excel in 
writing were successful in 
making collections of stones, 
mosses, grasses, etc. One 
lad found 224 varieties of 
leaves, and another 180, 
and on another occasion a 
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competitor collected 55 
different kinds of stones. 





‘One would carry an old green net, another a bottle tied to a long string 
for the accommodation of water insects.” 
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to ten little 
rainbows 
caused by 
the sun’s 
brightness 
on -b hee 
water.” 
Another 
quaintly 
remarked, 
“N oticed 
how dirty the 
swans looked 
against the 
snow, and it 
would be 
natural to 
say - tive 
swans do 
not like the 
snow be- 
cause they 
cannot show 
the mselves 
off well.’’ 
This same 
youth, after a 
very prosaic 
answer had 
been given to 
a question 
respecting 
the quivering >) 
of aspen 


at 


Ape nntetrey, 
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the trees in 
| the wood. 
! Dew hanging 
‘,| on the grass 
in a morning. 
‘y j Lambs play- 
r ing. Blue 
sky. ‘Trees 
in the woods 
all colours. 
Hawthorn in 
bud. Green 
grass. Green 
bud on the 
trees, when 
foggy. The 
green crops. 
Clouds black 
and white. 
Sun when it 
shines in one 
place and 
not another. 
A very black 
cloud half 
way over the 
sun. Crab. 
tree blossom. 
Rainbow five 
colours, and 
the shadow 
OVE Ut, 
Gorse when 
in flower. 








leaves, called 
the writer’s 
attention to 
the pretty legend that the Cross was 
made of aspen wood: 


And of this deed its leaves confess 
E’er since a troubled consciousness. 


But surely our “mute inglorious 
Milton”—or Tennyson ?—was the boy 
who one summer surprised us with the 
following list of beautiful things which 
he had seen. It seems worth giving 
in full :— 

‘* Miss, I have viewed some pretty sights 
in this last month or two. 

“The sun first thing in the morning. 
A long red cloud at night. The blossom 
on the blackthorn. Bird nest and bird 
eggs. Fish (when warm) sw.mming 
under the water. Holly blossom. An 
oak tree when the bark peeled off. 
Shadow of the trees. A new moon. 
Stars: some twinkle and some do not. 
Moon, when at the full, shining through 


**So we went bird’s-nesting.” 





May on the 
hawthorn. 
Apple _ trees 
in blossom. Running water. Water- 
pipes from thesun. Evening star. Eight 
little bits of red clouds. *Rain when 
travelling a distance off. Fog when it 
gets dusk. Fruit trees. Green moss on 
the bank. A skylark when in the air 
singing. Heat when it is hot. Cherry 
trees when in blossom. Hawthorn: 
some of the bushes are darker than others. 
Swallows flying. Smoke, when it goes 
up straight out of the chimney. Wild 
flowers. Garden flowers. Elm tree in 
bud first. Big berry ivy. Gnats over 
water. Ants carrying the eggs. A spider 
spinning its web. Clouds: some travel 
faster than the others. Dog-roses on the 
hedges. Wheat out in ear. May when 
fading : itturns pink. Kingfisher. Elder 
bushes in flower. Sun very red when 
setting. The fruit hanging on the trees. 
Woodbine bushes in flower. Willow 
trees. Wheat outin bloom. Maple trees. 
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Barley out in bloom. Squirrel running 
up a tree. Oats out in bloom. ‘Trees 
when in full leaf. Oak balls on the oak. 
Garden roses. Ferns on the commons. 
Nuts forming on the nut bushes. Water 
lilies. Blackberry bloom. Field peas in 


flower. Deer ina park. Butterfly flying 
about. Bee flying about.” 


Now, should any one wish to ask, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ Do you consider that your 
Club justified its existence ? Have any of 
the members made an advance in the 
study of Nature? If so, do you think 
they are the better for it ?”—we will not 
dwell on one very obvious reply to the first 
question,—the fact that the existence of 
our Club enabled the lads to pass an hour 
or more on Sunday evenings innocently, 
pleasantly, and, as we hope, in a way 
calculated to bring them nearer to the 
God of Nature,—because it has little to 
do with the direct subject of this paper. 
Neither will we refer again to the subject 
of teaching kindness to animals, as this 
has been touched upon already. 

But tokeep strictly 
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are responsible for technical instruction. 
In the words of a Government pamphlet 
containing “Specimen Courses of Object 
Lessons on Common Things connected 
with Rural Life and Industries ”—“ It is 
not desirable to attempt a definite course 
of instruction in the principles of agricul- 
ture, or to teach the art of farming.... 
Studies of a general character should 
precede specific studies, and _ object- 
lessons in the elementary school are the 
best foundation for systematic studies in 
science at a later stage.” 

Yet, if effectively carried out, Nature 
study in rural schools should be a distinct 
gain to agriculturists, as it would tend to 
form in the children the habit of being 
interested in their country surroundings. 
This would increase the number of boys 
who would grow up ready to work on the 
land, and of girls willing to go into service 
in the country, instead of aspiring, as is 
now so often the case, to be clerks, 
railway porters, typewriters, or shop em- 
ployés, to the despair of farmers and of 

persons seeking 





to the question of poo ms 
Nature study assuch. \iliy,° 
Our little society 
was founded in the . 
belief, which seems dl Ne 
to be now strongly 
held by the heads 
of the Education 
Department, that 
children and young 
persons living in the 
country are likely to 
be happier, more 
contented, better 
employed, and_ to 
have their faculties 
of observation and 
reasoning powers 
more developed than 
would otherwise be 
the case, if taught to 
take an intelligent in- 
terest in their out-of- 
door surroundings. 
We are not con- 
cerned here with the 
question of educat- 
ing boys in farm 
work and agriculture. 
This is better left Ly 
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country servants. 
Out of any given 
number of children 
we shall probably 
find the majority 
willing to follow the 
pleasant paths of 
Nature study if once 
shown the way. 
Only let the chance 
be given them. To 
turn them loose in 
a field and to tell 
them to __ study 
Nature, without 
giving any hints as 
to how this is to be 
done, is, in most 
cases, like expecting 
an infant to reada 
learned book or a 
blind man to enjoy 
the treasures of the 
National Gallery. 
We gavean object 
lesson one day in a 
tiny village school. 
The subject was 
“ Frogs and Toads,” 
which we illustrated, 
amongst other speci- 
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secondary schools, 
and to those who 





‘* Watched the eclipse of the sun through a piece 
of smoked glass.” 


mens, by a live toad 
in a perforated tin 
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box, to the great delight of the children. 
The scholars wrote essays on the lesson, 
and one little girl’s composition reminded 
one of ‘lhe Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” 
for her comment on toads was this: 
* People catch them and put them in tins. 
Some people take a great interest in them.” 

Exactly; and we know well that adz 
people will not take a great interest in 
them, or even catch them and put them in 
tins. But we also know that many people 
who take an interest in nothing would 
be happier, and perhaps better physically 
and morally, if they were interested in 
something, were it only in frogs and toads. 

And many of our country children have 
been growing up amidst their own fields, 
hills and woods, quite indifferent to the 
glorious heritage which is theirs, simply 
because they have not been taught to 
know its value and its beauty. There 
must always be poetry, as well as interest, 
where truth dwells, and the more closely 
we seek into the hidden secrets of Nature 
and discover the truths about her inner 
workings, the more we shall feel her 
beauty, because we shall realise more fully 
her perfections. Or, in the immortal words 
of the naturalist poet of Scripture, “the 
works of the Lord are great, sought out of 
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all them that have pleasure therein ! 
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“It put its paw inside the can, dipped it in the milk, 
pulled it out and licked it off.” 
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On toads : ‘‘ People catch them and put them in tins. 
Some people take a great interest in them.” 


Meanwhile, are our children to go 
about with closed eyes and deaf ears, 
while the pomp of sunrise and sunset, the 
music of the birds, the more than regal 
splendours of the flowers, the minute 
perfections of the tiniest insects, are 
teeming around them, offered for their 
enjoyment without money and without 
price? Are the dreary days and nights 
of winter to be more dreary because left 
devoid of all external interest, since they 
are not taught to read the wonders of the 
starry sky or the snow crystals? If so, 
small wonder if they seek later the more 
shallow interest and excitement of crowded 
streets, busy shops, and music-halls. 
The remedy lies to a great extent close 
at hand. The children of our country 
towns and villages need no longer be 
blind and deaf; we will open their eyes 
and ears. We will throw open to them 
the gates of Nature’s temple, where if 
they once enter they will find endless 
treasures of interest and beauty to last 
them till their lives end. 

But they who have not bent the knee 
Will smile at this my story, 

For tho’ they enter the temple gates 
They know not the inner glory. 


L. 
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The Sultan’s Palace on the Bosphorus. 





ABDUL-HAMID. 


THE MAN: HIS CHARACTER AND HIS ENTOURAGE. 


BY AN EX-ATTACHE IN THE TURKISH FOREIGN OFFICE. 


The following character study, written by a Greek, long resident in Turkey, ts published without 
’ Ss A ‘ ’ s ae) f 


prejudice as a fair sample of the criticism which the Sultan receives from those of his subjects 
who are opposed to him on political and religious grounds.—Ev. P.M. M.] 


~HE Sultan completed his sixtieth 

year on September 22nd, 1902. 

‘Time has worked great changes 

in his Majesty's appearance, and it is 

only with difficulty that one can now 

recognise in him the Prince Hamid 

represented in the portrait taken of him 
at the time he mounted the throne. 

His jaws have grown broader, giving 
to his face a coarseness it did not have 
before; the cheek-bones, formerly un- 
noticeable, protrude prominently on 
hollow cheeks wnicn have been covered 
for more than twenty years by a short 
beard, not quite grey, and which he 
himselt dyes various shades of brown and 
brownish red with a mixture of coffee and 
gall-nut, the recipe for which was given 
him by a sheik. 

His forehead bulges out slightly, and 





he conceals his baldness under the 
enormous fez which he has made fashion- 
able in Turkey, and the form, size, and 
colour of which make the emaciated 
paleness of his face seem even more 
sickly. 

His nose has become more hooked. 
A stronger moustache, also dyed, which 
his delicate and thin hand often caresses 
with a mechanical gesture, now conceals 
almost entirely the upper lip, which is 
thin and hard. The lower lip has be- 
come still thicker, and has accentuated a 
somewhat sensual expression. ‘The line 
of determination which completes the 
character of this mouth, so interesting 
for the physiognomist, is also deeper and 
more apparent. 

The flattened temples, with the widely 
separated orbits, have become more 
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hollow, and in the depths of the eyes, 
now half hidden under the drooping 
eyelids and heavy lashes, seems to be 
smouldering the vacillating flame of his 
glance. 

The eyes are the most disconcerting 
part of this complex physiognomy. Re- 
flecting usually uneasy melancholy, at 
other times they will stare for a long 
time into vacancy as though absorbed in 
thought, and then, if a flash of anger or 
fear lightens up the dark-grey iris,—the 
colour of a stormy sky,—they instantly 
become remarkably keen and alert, and 
cause those whose glance they meet a 
painful impression that can be borne only 
after long familiarity. 

In short, the entire physiognomy of the 
Sultan confirms his divers characteristics, 
even that of the gentleness that he 
assumes at times. Of medium height, 
slightly rickety on his legs, and painfully 
thin, he seems now only to have his 
breath left, and, in fact, it is his nerves 
that keep him alive. Such a constitution 
must necessarily influence his mentality. 
Abdul-Hamid is, in truth, a victim of 
neurasthenia, and in some things a mono- 
maniac. His physical condition alone 
can explain the contradictions of his 
character. 

A ‘Turk who has lived a long time in 
close intimacy with him has said of 
him, “I do not yet know whether he 
is intelligent or stupid, courageous or 
cowardly, sane or mad.” His psycho- 
logical condition presents a problem 
—but a problem that can be solved by 
study. 

The Sultan is very intelligent, without 
doubt. But tyranny and the continual 
fear in which he lives have led him to 
devote all his energies to his personal 
preservation, and to use only the faculties 
which contribute to that end, such as 
distrust, cunning, and the instinct of 
defence. ‘These faculties are monstrously 
developed, to the suffocation of the others, 
and in his brain, wearied by neurasthenia, 
have become abiding passions. Thus 
in the progress of time Abdul-Hamid 
has ended by becoming one of that 
class known to doctors as the persecuting 
persecuted. 

He is gifted with an acute scent and 
keen perspicacity, which enables him to 
grasp at once the drift of events and 
ascertain the nature of the danger 
threatening him, which his imagination 
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exaggerates out of all proportion. This 
explains the violence of his repressions. 
Thanks to the clearness of his perception 
he can watch the under-currents, and he 
knows how to extricate himself from the 
most critical situations. Analyst and 
psychologist, he understands men and 
knows how to use them. 

He has shown perfect knowledge of 
the little tricks of diplomacy. He knows 
how to neutralise the claims of the Powers 
by setting one against the other. At the 
time of the Armenian massacre, in 1896, 
he showed Chinese astuteness in this 
regard. But this intelligence is sometimes 
misdirected. Living in continual terror of 
death, a victim of nightmares and weari- 
ness, this constant thinking of nothing 
but his own safety has prompted him to 
carry the severity of his punishments and 
the precautions inspired by his distrust 
to the point of cruelty. And instead 
of serving the cause of his country, this 
strange monarch, concerned only with 
himself, oppressés his subjects, checks 
all intellectual development, and ruins 
his empire by allowing it to be robbed 
of its most beautiful provinces. 

If, as has been said, generalising rather 
too freely, cunning is the intelligence of 
the Oriental people, the Sultan may be 
considered among them as a man of 
genius. It was, indeed, by cunning that 
he arrived at power, and it is by the same 
method that he now keeps himself there, 
and that he governs. 

He is full of dissimulated obstinacy, 
and only yields to force with the secret 
intention of getting back later what he is 
compelled temporarily to abandon. He 
is never at a loss for expedients, is a deep 
calculator, and knows admirably how to 
escape dangers by stratagems that are 
always new. He is askilful layer of traps, 
and capable of all kinds of abjectness 
tovard his enemies when he fears them, 
and of the greatest severity when he has 
them in his power, and his vengeance is 
the heavier for having been patiently 
nourished in secret. 

Not only is the life of a man who is 
troublesome to him of little account, but 
spilled blood seems to calm and soothe 
his shattered nerves, always stretched to 
the snapping point. “At night, before 
going to sleep,” says one of his chamber- 
lains, ‘he has some one to read to him. 
His favourite books are those giving 
detailed accounts of assassinations and 
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executions. The stories of crimes excite 
him and prevent him sleeping, but as 
soon as his reader reaches a_ passage 
where punishment falls upon the criminal 
the Sultan immediately becomes calm 
and falls asleep.” 

His nature, judging from his acts, is not 
a kindly one. When Neby-Agha executed 
the unfortunate Grand Vizier Midhat 
Pasha and Mahmoud-Djellaleddin Pasha, 
at Taifa, the Sultan, wishing 
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Ali-Fuad Bey had the greatest possible 
difficulty in calming his master’s halluci- 
nation. 

But he has also given many instances 
of callousness bordering on that cruelty 
which, even in his moments of gaiety or 
anger, only slumbers in him. 

One day, as they were discussing in his 
presence the barbarous custom popular 
among the previous Sultans of exhibiting 





to see the heads of his 
victims, ordered them to 
be embalmed and sent to 
Constantinople. In this 
must be seen also a_ pre- 
caution inspired by distrust, 
Abdul-Hamid wishing to be 
sure that his two enemies 
were dead. 

The Padishah’s mistrust 
of every one is sometimes 
carried to a degree bordering 
on mania. Kadri Pasha, 
whom he had disgraced and 
appointed vali of Adria- 
nople, died some time 
afterwards. His remains 
were to be interred at Con- 
stantinople, and the coffin 
containing the body was on 
the way, when the Sultan 
suddenly ordered that it 
should be sent back to the 
place whence it came—a 
suspicion having suddenly 
arisen in his mind _ that 
possibly Kadri Pasha was 
not dead after all, but that 
he was perhaps attempting 
—lying in a coffin—to gain 
admission to the capital in 
order to conspire against 
his master. Another time, 














on the day following the 
attempt on his life by Ali- 
Souavi and the revolt at 
Tcheragan, both of which incidents 
greatly upset him, Abdul-Hamid called 
his first secretary, who at that time was 
Ali-Fuad Bey, led him to a window, and, 
pointing to the Sublime Porte some miles 
away, said, trembling with fear: “ Do you 
see them? ‘They have met yonder to 
proclaim my downfall !” 

‘“Who?” asked the startled secretary. 

“My ministers,” replied the Sultan. 
“My own ministers are now in the act 
of dethroning me. Can’t you see them ?” 





Abdul-hamid at his accession to the throne. 
Photo by Downey. 


in the courtyard of the Old Seraglio the 
decapitated head of each vizir who had 
fallen from favour, so that the spectacle 
might serve as a salutary warning to his 
successor, Abdul-Hamid grew _ pensive, 
and at last said, ‘It’s too bad I can’t do 
the same.” He gave a forced smile as 
he spoke, to make those present believe 
he meant it as a joke. 

When, in 1896, he received in audience 
the Armenian patriarch, Mgr. Achikian, 
after an Armenian demonstration at 
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the Porte, which only preceded the 
great massacres by a short time, Abdul- 
Hamid is reported to have said to the 
venerable prelate: “The Armenians 
perhaps seek by these methods to bring 
about a European intervention. ‘Tell 
them this from me: the foreign fleets 
may pass through the Straits and the 
European armies invade my capital, but 
before they tread this soil the waters of 


the Bosphorus shall be dyed with the 
blood of all the Armenians !” 

The old man, terrified, fell on his 
knees and tried to move the Sultan to 
pity. Abdul-Hamid, however, refused to 
hear him further, and commanded him 
abruptly to withdraw. 

He had probably forgotten these 
remarks when, in the course of an audience 
granted to Mgr. Azarian after the great 
butcheries of 1896, he declared he 
was in no way responsible for the 
massacres, of which he disapproved, but 
which, his enemies say, he had been 
obliged to order. 

Be it from forgetfulness or hypocrisy, 
Abdul-Hamid never confesses to any- 
thing. Among the many crimes of which 
he is charged by his enemies there is one 


which made a great sensation. One of 
his body-guard, an Albanian named 


Gani Bey, who, high in his favour, had 
committed the most atrocious deeds, as 
much on his own account as on that ot 
his master, ended by becoming trouble- 
some. ‘The Sultan, it is said, got rid of 
him, the man being stabbed in a milk shop 
at Pera by one Hafouz-Omer Pasha, ‘The 
Sultan displayed deep emotion on 
learning of the murder, and ordered the 
arrest and punishment of the assassin, 
while secretly Yildiz agents facilitated 
the flight of the latter abroad. At the 
same time Abdul-Hamid caused to be 
spread false reports which pointed to 
Djavid Bey, son of the Grand Vizier 
Halil-Rifaat_ Pasha—a man who was 
causing him considerable uneasiness—as 
the real instigator of the crime. These 
slanderous stories were supported by the 
most plausible arguments, such as the 
hatred Djavid was known to have borne 
Gani for having been insulted by him in 
public. A perfect comedian, the Sultan 


* It seems, however, that of late more scientific measures are used. 
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pretended to give credence to these 
rumours, which originated with himself, 
and indeed he carried his effrontery so 
far as to feign indignation and call for 
the punishment of an innocent man 
whom he accused. He became popular 
among the Albanians by telling Halil 
Bey, bodyguard like Gani, and_brother- 
in-law to the latter, that the assassina- 
tion of his relative, a devoted servant 
of the throne, was a personal insult 
towards him, Abdul-Hamid. 

“Do you authorise me, sire,” asked the 
touchy Albanian, “ to avenge my brother’s 
blood ?” 

‘*No, no, no, Halil—not yet,” replied 
the Sultan quickly, and thus authorised 
sufficiently the crime that he himself so 
much desired. ’ 

Vengeance is a dish eaten cold, in the 
East more than elsewhere. Seven months 
went by without incident, during which 
Halil Bey and another of his relatives, 
the sinister Essad Pasha, chief of Janina 
gendarmerie, prepared everything for the 
carrying out of their design, the master 
not interfering in any way. Finally, in 
the autumn of 1900, Essad charged with 
the murderous mission one of the former 
servants of Gani’s family, named Hadji- 
Moustapha. ‘This man went to Con- 
stantinople, waited in broad daylight on 
the Karakeui Bridge for Djavid Bey to 
pass, and killed him with three shots 
from a revolver. ‘The murderer was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. 
In spite, however, of the energetic protest 
of the Grand Vizier, not only did the man 
remain unpunished, but he was liberally 
rewarded, and <is still living in some 
distant province with the satisfaction that 
comes from duty well done. Ad uno 
disce omnes.* 

Such are the discreet means that the 
Sultan employs to get rid of troublesome 
people, and such is his skill that it is 
rarely any one escapes him. 

Among the latter, however, must be 
counted Odian Effendi, former Under- 
Secretary of State at the Ministry of 
Commerce and Public Works. The 
Sultan, for divers reasons, was about 
to have him arrested, when the then 
Grand Master of Ceremonies, Kiamil 


Thus it was whispered 


and we chronicle the report without guaranteeing its 


authenticity—that the former Grand Vizier, Marshal Djevad Pasha, who died last July of phthisis, 
) J July | 


had really partaken otf a douz//on inoculated with tubercle bacilli. 


the classic cup of coffee. 


We are, as is seen, far from 




















Bey, learning of his master’s secret de- 
sign, warned Odian Effendi in time, and 
the latter saved his life by fleeing to 
Paris. ; q 
Abdul-Hamid sometimes acts in cold 
blood, at other times in a fit of anger. 
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he has beaten his secretaries or his 
chamberlains. Once he threw his ink- 


stand at the head of Kutchuk-Said Pasha, 
then secretary-in-chief, who was able to 
dodge his head in time. Another day, 
suddenly enraged with the same personage 
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Abdul-Hamid. 


{A caricature portrait at the time of the Armenian massacres. ] 


When premeditated, his punishments are 
more refined and subtle; then forgetting 
his usual prudence and cunning he betrays 
his true character. 

The Sultan, like all neurotics, has 
moments of great irritability, during 
which he becomes violent. Several times 





during a discussion on the Egyptian ques- 
tion, he drew from his pocket a revolver 
and threatened to fire at the pasha, who, 
terrified, implored his pardon. 

It is said that Abdul-Hamid quickly 
regrets his violence, which he fears will 
arouse the resentment of his suite. It is, 
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moreover, his policy as well as his tem- 
perament to make people think him 
gentle and good, and to pretend that he 
has in reserve vast stores of tenderness. 
He tries to enlist sympathies everywhere, 
feeling that no one loves him. ‘Thus he 
poses often as a victim, complaining of 
the malice and ingratitude of men, and 
his complaints have such an accent ot 
sincerity that for the moment they deceive 
those who listen. 

Although his voice is naturally deep 
and strong, he knows how to make it 
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the ceremony of Selamlyk will be received 
with honours. If they form a numerous 
party all kinds of flattering attentions are 
showered upon them during the ceremony, 
and they find before leaving a sumptuous 
lunch served on the terrace of the Yildiz 
Kiosk. Cigarettes are presented to them, 
and an aide-de-camp of the Sultan conveys 
to them the Imperial compliments. 
Again, at their departure from Constanti- 
nople—a full view of which has been 
facilitated by an order from the Palace— 
General Scheker-Ahmed Pasha _ presents 

















The Mosque of Ortakeui, on the Bosphorus, to which Abdul-Aziz used to go very often. 


caressing and almost gentle, and he 
has the gift of making himself agreeable 
in order to win the friendship of those 
who approach him, especially foreigners. 
He takes all kinds of pains to please 
them, and it is seldom that a European 
leaves him without being fascinated by 
his cordial and charming manner and 
exquisite tact. The Sultan, in_ fact, 
practises the art of politeness and hospi- 
tality not only as an Oriental, but also 
as a European. Nowhere are foreign 
notabilities received as royally as at 
Yildiz, and even mere tourists passing 
through Constantinople and present at 


them with Turkish delight, cigarettes, etc., 
as souvenirs of his Majesty. And the 
visitors go away delighted with their visit, 
convinced that the Sultan is a most 
affable and courteous prince, and _ that 
the complaints of Europe are entirely 
unjustified. 

In thus trying to win the sympathy 
of foreigners by these little means, he 
imagines that he counteracts the harm 
that the independent press of Europe, 
which is hostile to him, does him in 
the minds of the general public. 

Even towards his own subjects he 
endeavours to appear benevolent when 




















it is to his interest. Sometimes a 
functionary or grand personage falls ill. 
A chamberlain goes and inquires after 
his health with the compliments of 
the sovereign ; a court physician goes to 
attend him; if he dies and leaves sons 
whose fidelity the master wishes to secure, 
the interment is paid for out of the 
Imperial purse. 


Sometimes he attempts by feigned 
amiability to win over some men _ he 


fears and on whom he has no _ hold, 
and then there is nothing to which he 
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taking his hands and begging him to 
pardon his favourite. 

It is so natural to him to lack majesty 
that in his joyous moments he forgets 
his grandeur. When the London press, 
after the Armenian urged 
Europe to depose him whom Gladstone 
called Zhe Great Assassin, and the fleet 
of Admiral Seymour was manceuvring in 
a disquieting manner in the waters of 
the Archipelago, the Sultan, one night, 
from information sent by the Ottoman 
embassy in London, had reason to think 


massacres, 

















The Palace gate. 


will not stoop in order to obtain by 
cunning what he cannot obtain by force. 
Instances abound of this complete 
absence of dignity. ‘The first secretary 
of an embassy, a quick-tempered and 
blunt man, very much feared at Yildiz, 
had four years ago a violent altercation 
with the chamberlain Izzet Bey, then all- 
powerful. ‘The Sultan, who had reasons 
to fear the consequences of a quarrel, 
wished to reconcile the two adversaries, 
and in order to appease the European 
diplomatist, who displayed violent anger, 
he pleaded with him, promised him all 
kinds of compensation, and ended by 





that flight abroad was his only means 
of safety. He summoned his ministers 
in extraordinary council to deliberate on 
the situation, while his yacht Jszeddin 
was anchored off Bechiktach with steam 
up ready to take him to Odessa. One 
of the ministers, Mahmoud-Djellaleddin 
Pasha, suggested that the German em- 
bassy be consulted. ‘The Sultan immedi- 
ately despatched his favourite, Izzet Bey, 
to the representative of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
luring the absence of his envoy the 
Sultan, his face the picture of anxiety 
and gloom, paced feverishly up and down 
the room. He had on his person all 
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his jewels, and bonds for a considerable 
amount could be seen stuffed into the 
pockets of his belt. But when Izzet Bey 
brought back the promise that Wilhelm 
would stand by A/s friend, Abdul-Hamid 
so far forgot himself for joy that he 
almost knelt down before the favourite, 
so profuse was he in his assurances of 
his gratitude and affection. 

It is easily understood that the Sultan 
has littke sympathy with men of inde- 
pendent character, who exasperate and 
alarm him. He deals with such men in 
various ways. He often summons to the 
Palace the personages he knows to be 
hostile to him, and whose natural dignity 
of character keeps them aloof. Forced 
to respond to the invitation, they are 
received very courteously at the Yildiz 
by a chamberlain or secretary, who, after 
paying the conventional compliments on 
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he attempts to make him swallow this 
Imperial gilded pill: 

‘** He does not love me. What have I 
done to him? Let him become attached 
to my person, let him be faithful, and I'll 
reward him liberally. Ill make him a 
rich man. I'll shower favours upon him. 
I’ll make him minister, ambassador, but 
let him give me proofs of fidelity and 
devotion. For instance, he is in a 
position to know much of what is going 
on. Let him take me into his confidence. 
No one will ever know. It will always 
be between ourselves. What does he 
know, for instance, about ——— Pasha or 
about Bey? He knows them, and 
is therefore familiar with their political 
opinions. Why does he not come and 
unbosom himself to me—the father of 
my people, and who consequently should 
know all?” etc., ete. 














The Palace of the Sweet Waters, on the Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus. 


behalf of the sovereign, enumerates at 
length the qualities and virtues of the 
master, followed by a dithyrambic in 
poetic prose dedicated to his Majesty. 
And when, after this ordeal, the orator 
considers the patient sufficiently tractable, 


But the patient receives these overtures 
coldly, and insists that he has nothing to 
tell. ‘The chamberlain then goes away, 
and hastens to report to the Sultan the 
failure of the attempt. Abdul-Hamid 
persists. Finally, if the Imperial offer 




















is still rejected, the Sultan does not ap- 
pear at first to entertain any resentment 
towards him, saying: “‘He refuses? I 
am sorry. He does not know how well 
I reward services done me.” 

But it is not long before one is made 
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They are very capable of making a pretty 
woman the prize; in short, they put 
forward what they think will tempt him 
most. If this inexperienced young man 
is at all weak or lacking in character, he 
will find himself so hemmed in, so skilfully 

















The Sultan going to the Mosque. 


(The Selamlyk ceremony. ] 


to feel the hatred this independent attitude 
has aroused. ‘The best thing then to do, 
for him whom the Padishah honours with 
his personal dislike, is to go and take a 
short tour in Europe. 

The above is one of the forms of 
the system invented by Abdul-Hamid 
and applied by his satellites, who try 
it principally on the younger ‘Turks. 
One can have no idea of the persistence, 
the roundabout methods they employ 
in Constantinople to win the young gene- 
ration of Turks over to the Sultan's 
side. They know, for instance, that a 
young man’s relations and friendships give 
him the opportunity of learning certain 
little secrets of great interest to the 
monarch, and they leave no stone unturned 
to get him to talk. They promise him 
positions, honours, favours, decorations, 
promotion, money — especially money ! 





entangled, that, after brief hesitation, he will 
end by becoming a creature of the Sultan. 
If, on the contrary, he resists, and shows 
that he cannot be tempted, he invites for 
himself an existence made miserable by 
espionage, calumny, and persecutions of 
all kinds. 

Thus it is that Abdul-Hamid has suc- 
ceeded in winning over many of the &/te 
of the nation and in creating a class 
in which have been constantly and pains- 
takingly inoculated the most immoral and 
degrading principles. He knows the 
power of gold, and he uses to corrupt 
the country the riches he wrests from it. 
He has no love for honest men, for he 
sees in them adversaries of his policy and 
censors of his conduct. 

In any case he is not ignorant of the 
sad condition to which he has reduced the 
country, but that is a detail that seems to 
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leave him indifferent. As to saying that it 
was impossible for him to save his empire, 
is it necessary to insist on the slight 
foundation for such an argument? Abdul- 
Hamid has never attempted to ameliorate 
his country. On the contrary, he has 
done everything for twenty-six years to 
ruin it. He stifled the budding liberalism 
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which might have been for his people a 
resurrection ; he cut the throat of its 
independence in the cradle, seized power 
by intrigue, kept it by force and cunning, 
and concentrated it by violence. 

3ut who knows if the deluge that Abdul- 
Hamid is preparing for his successor will 
not shake the world to its foundations ? 

















The tombs of the Sultans Abdul-Medjid (the father of the present Sultan) 


and of his uncle Abdul-Aziz. 
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HE wandering home! The ex- 
pression, you will say, is para- 
doxical. Is it not of the essence 

of home that it is rooted, stable, always 
snug with welcome and peace in the same 
green corner of the earth? ‘That is what 
home means. I know that is how most 
people—and, perhaps, fortunately for 
themselves—think of home. Well, it is a 
question of temperament, like so much 
else in life. 

For the average, or, if you prefer, the 
normal temperament, the world seems 
insecure unless it has assured for itself 
by irrefragable legal holdfasts a lifelong 
anchorage in the treacherous ,stream of 
existence. If it is able to assure the con- 
tinuance of this anchored safety to those 
that come after it; and if, too, it should 
happen itself to have inherited it from 
those that went before, its sense of security 
is as the roots of the mountains. The 
ideal home of such a temperament seems 
typified by those old country houses one 
often sees in America, where the family 
graveyard is attached to the house, an 
extension of the garden. ‘The poetry of 
the ideal is indisputable. It vividly and 
appealingly concentrates all that we mean 
by the family sentiment—the conception 
of men and women not in units, nor even 
in pairs, nor yet even in single households 
of parents and children, but rather in 
clusters of such households radiating from 
one original root of home—the sentiment 
of the clan. 

There, just beyond the garden, lie the 
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strong builders of the home, the old men 
of iron, and the beautiful old grand- 
mothers. ‘They have done their work, 
and they take their rest, while the young 
folk go on with the work in the old house. 
But, though they are dead, they still 
belong to the home, familiar presences 
that still have their say in living affairs— 
waking up, as it were, now and again, to 
say a strong, wise word on occasion, and 
then to sleep again. Yes, in death they 
are still at home. ‘They have not been 
sent away, numbered exiles, to some 
Siberia of the dead. They lie safe within 
the circuit of the warm walls they built, 
and in the dark nights the home lights 
stream across their graves. And some- 
times, as their children read over their 
names on the crooked tombstones, it 
makes them feel, as we say, more “at 
home in the world,” to realise that when 
they themselves die, they too will go on 
thus belonging to the old home, and 
not wander like orphaned ghosts in the 
shadowy land. 

This is the way of one temperament. 
Perhaps the majority of people feel like 
that. It is the way of another tem- 
perament, a temperament fundamentally 
different, that I am now concerned to 
present. 

To this other temperament, that serse 
of rootedness, of anchorage, in the world 
which is so assuring and consoling to the 
first temperament, is one to inspire it 
with feelings almost precisely the reverse, 
feelings little short of terror. To this 
temperament the signing of a lease seems 
like the signing of a death warrant. It 
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brings one so appallingly face to face with 
the Last Fact of existence. Even a short 
lease, after one has turned thirty, is 
sufficient to inspire this feeling. Say it 
is only for seven years. Say you are 
thirty-five. When the lease is out you 
will be forty-two. Another seven years’ 
lease will bring you to the threshold of 
fifty. A third brings you to fifty-six, a 
fourth to sixty-three, and a fifth to—three- 
score years and ten! And the odds are 
that two of those leases you will never 
sign. 

Or you may reflect to yourself some- 
thing after this manner: ‘‘ To-day, when 
I sign this lease, I may still call myself a 
young man—though really young men 
w uldn’t call me so, At all events, there 
is yet a little of the cake of youth remain- 
ing. By the time this lease has run out 
it will be eaten to its last crumb. To- 
day my little daughter is still a child. By 
the time this lease has run out she will be 
awoman. ‘To-day my hair still passes for 
brown. By the time this lease has run 
out it will be frankly grey. People will 
say: ‘‘Qh, lots of young people have 
grey hair!” Yes: but the lease is up, 
and you know you are not young any 
more, and will not be young again for 
ever, 

It is thoughts like these that run 
shiveringly through some of us as we sign 
a lease, and faithfully promise a landlord, 
under sundry pains and penalties, to live 
in the same house, cultivate the same 
plot of garden, walk the same streets, 
catch the same trains, for no less than 
seven out of the few years left us—seven, 
with an option of renewal to fourteen or 
twenty-one. You see plainly whose are 
the features of the grim lawyer, and you 
see the smile on them, as you set your 
finger on the little red seal and declare 
this your act and deed. 

Yes, you have promised to live in the 
same house for seven years. For seven 
years that might have been packed so 
full of experiment and experience, you 
have promised to do the same _ thing. 
The gong will sound for meals every day 
at the same hours. You will walk at the 
same hour; you will sit and read at the 
same hour. ‘The only change will be in 
the servants, and the only consolation 
that you are treading the same round 
with—the same woman. 

I would not be misunderstood as 
writing ungraciously of this sameness in 
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mortal things. Life is, and must be, 
made up of the same things. But the 
art of life is to make ourselves forget that 
they are the same things—the art, and 
the problem. Nor is it, indeed, that we 
would change these same things for other 
things. ‘The burden of sameness is not 
in the things themselves, but rather in the 
monotony of their arrangement. The 
ingredients of the same old dish are 
excellent, but the cook lacks versatility. 
All that is needed is the transforming 
touch of that “ perpetual slight novelty ” 
which Keats declared to be characteristic 
of true poetry. ‘That the spring always 
brings the same flowers and the same 
birds is not matter for this complaint, for 
they never seem the same; nor that the 
face of a friend should always look the 
same, in spite of the years ; nor that those 
who loved us once should go on loving us 
just the same. ‘These carry within them 
that particular freshness which is the 
essence of novelty. Perhaps one can 
illustrate the kind of novelty of which 
some of us are in constant need by a 
comparatively trivial comparison. ‘Take 
the arrangement of the pictures in one’s 
room. ‘They are, we will say, all good 
pictures, pictures which wear well, and 
not merely brilliant or sensational memo- 
randa of past moods of choice. They are 
deep wells of beauty the bottom of which 
we have never seen, nor will ever see. 
Yet there are times when they seem to be 
failing us. It almost seems as if they had 
given us all they had to give. We, per- 
haps, fancy that they are worn out. We 
need new pictures. The truth, however, 
is that we have grown weary, not of the 
pictures themselves, but of their arrange- 
ment. If we move them about a little, 
set them in unaccustomed lights, hang 
them in other rooms, we shall suddenly 
find all their freshness back again, and 
come upon them from time to time with 
quite a thrilling shock of novelty. 

The image is homely and limited, and 
by no means covers all the ground. It 
may serve to illustrate the burden of the 
sameness of things, but it does not touch 
that terror of securely invested repose 
and reiteration which is a veritable bug- 
bear of some natures—the wild dread of 
being ‘‘settled down.” 

To be “ comfortably settled in life” is 
the very proper aim of most men and 
women, and so far as the term merely 
refers to a secure income, even the most 












incorrigible world-wanderer will not find 
fault with it. The complaint is not of a 
settled income, but of having to spend it 
in certain settled ways and in certain 
settled conditions. When we say a ship 
is settling down we mean she will sail the 
seas no more, no more feel the adventu- 
rous wind in her sails, touch no more 
strange islands, nor steer her course again 
by unfamiliar stars. So with a man when 
he signs the long lease. He has done with 
experiment, His adventures are over. 
The sea is wide and shimmering about 
him. Mysterious ports call him from be- 
hind the setting sun. But no! his sailing 
days are over. He is settling down! 

Now the problem for this wild bird 
that dreads the cage, this nomad that 
hates the immovable roof, is: How so to 
order his days that they may present the 
illusion of that perpetual slight novelty, 
and not hint too loudly of their swift 
passing away. 

A skilful gardener, as we know, can so 
cunningly arrange his trees and lawns, and 
wind about his walks in so illusive a 
fashion, that even a few acres may be 
filled with surprises, and you can walk in 
and out for quite a long time without 
suspecting how small is the garden. So 
with life, the problem is te hide the end 
of the garden, to make-believe it is a 
never-ending pleasance, and never to hint 
at the stranger waiting by the iron gate 
that opens into .the haunted wilderness 
outside. 

This, you will perceive, is a very differ- 
ent view from that of those old American 
settlers who liked to think of the grave- 
yard at the end of the garden; but it 
must not be confused with a morbid or 
cowardly fear of death. The Wanderer 
I am thinking of does not fear death as 
death—he only fears its shrinking influence 
upon life. To him, and to natures like 
his, the memento mori does not so much 
quicken the pace of his living by its 
warning to make the most of existence. 
Rather is it apt to make him say: “ With 
so short a time to do anything in, it is 
hardly worth doing anything at all; with 
so short a time to be happy in, it is 
hardly worth while beginning to enjoy.” 

There is in all significant human acts 
an indefinable implication of eternity. We 
involuntarily do our work with, one might 
say, an almost instinctive sense of its 
being somehow or other immortally im- 
portant. ‘The feeling is not in any sense 
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reasoned. Reasoning may easily dissipate 
it. But it is none the less there. And 
we enter into our joys with the same 
gusto of immortality. One of the reasons 
for the conquering force of youth is its 
buoyant possession of this motive sense. 
Death has not yet entered into its calcula- 
tions. As life advances, however, death 
is seen to be something more than the 
old wives’ tale we had thought it. It may 
well be that we misunderstood death. 
This sense of immortal impulse in human 
action of which I have been writing may 
very well mean that immortal significance 
it seems to mean. If so, it is the more 
important for us to resist the blighting 
influence on life of our very natural mis- 
interpretation of death. Maybe death is 
not an end, but one more radiant be- 
ginning. It does not, however, wear that 
aspect as year by year we approach nearer 
to it, and therefore it is all to the good 
of efficient living that we meditate as little 
as possible on our latter end. 

Now for the temperament which, for 
the moment, I represent, there is no more 
insistent reminder of that latter end than 
the rooted, long-leased home. Even amid 
all the June glories of the distinguished 
old garden, the warm reassurance of the 
passionate summer air, the Wanderer 
shivers as the cold thought takes him of 
the unchanging, stretched-out days, and 
of that last inevitable day when, with the 
hushed pomp of mourners, he shall pass 
out through the Georgian doorway, across 
the village green, to the dull old church- 
yard. It is terrible to be quite certain 
where you will die. The certainty makes 
you feel something like dead already, 
and— 


Enterprises of great thrift and moment 
In this respect their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


II. 


THE Wanderer had felt all this very rest- 
lessly, and so had the Wanderers Wife— 
for what a mistake it is to think that 
Woman is the born Stay-at-Home! ‘The 
Wanderer and the Wanderer’s Wife loved 
each other with all their hearts—and both 
their heads. Nature had made them 
nomads; but nature, too, had made it 
impossible for them to wander long or 
far from each other. 

They had been married now for nearly 
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twelve years, and yet it was plain truth, 
and no smug platitude for social publica- 
tion, that their love was as young and 
fresh as ever. ‘They had never bored 
each other for five minutes. The stress 
of so many years of life had so far failed 
to reveal any serious lack of harmony 
between them. Nature had evidently 
selected them with great care for each 
other ; but they had been wise, too, and 
skilfully seconded nature with that tact 
of loving for lack of which too many 
unions equally well planned by nature fail 
of success. 

“One needs to be clever, as well as 
devoted, to love successfully,” the Wan- 
derer’s Wife was fond of saying. ‘“ Love, 
particularly married love, is the most 
difficult of fine arts. Love needs enormous 
taking care of—needs amusement, dis- 
traction and perpetual refreshment.” 

There was, of course, nothing particu- 
larly new about this wisdom. It was 
the success and the novelty of its applica- 
tion that gave significance to the words ; 
and it was, indeed, no small success for 
two such natures to have been married 
for so long, and yet to have retained the 
precious sense of vista, the salt of 
adventure, in their lives. All the security 
they felt the need of was in the deep 
sense and tried knowledge of their love. 
They did not feel the need of daily 
monotony to make them sure of the 
stability of their marriage bond, nor did 
they conceive marriage as a state in 
which two people never take their eyes 
off each other. They were, indeed, my- 
steriously two in one, yet they remained 
two as well, two sepirate beings, with the 
need occasionally of separate atmospheres 
to breathe in. They were blissfully 
married, but, at the same time, blessedly 
single. 

“The first thing to remember in 
marriage,” the Wanderer’s Wife would 
say, “is that, talking without cant, each 
one has other needs in life besides the 
other. These needs may be pleasures 
that the other cannot share, or they may 
be simple, innocent habits of personal 
methods, with which marriage so often 
disastrously and stupidly interferes—such 
as the need, say, of a silent hour alone, 
or of a solitary walk. The truest lovers 
must occasionally get on each other’s 
nerves—that is why a large house is wisest 
for love to live in, and why love in a 
cottage seldom succeeds. ‘Then, while 
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one of the true delights you marry for is 
that of doing things together, there are 
times when a certain impatience of this 
perpetual duality of all our actions is to 
be feared, and an irresistible restlessness 
to do something for and all by oneself— 
just as when one was a girl or boy—comes 
over us. For once not to have to share, 
for once not to have our little adventures 
companioned even by the most sym- 
pathetic companion! For once to be 
allowed to forget that there is such a 
being even as the best husband in the 
world !” 

This, no doubt, has a heretical sound 
for some ears, but the experienced ones 
conceded the wisdom of the Wanderer’s 
Wife, and the well-known success of her 
principles in practice silenced criticism. 

The Wanderer and his wife attributed 
much of their happiness to the fact that 
they seldom lived for long in the same 
place. ‘Their constancy was largely due 
to the stimulus of change, and the fresh- 
ness of their love largely came of the 
freshness which was thus maintained in 
their own natures. Through the windows 
of their house of -life fresh currents of air 
were continually pouring, and when the 
aspect from one window wearied they 
curned to another. In fact, their house 
of life should rather be described as a 
tent pitched according to their mood, 
now in one latitude, now in another—so 
to say, the portable pied-a-terre of two 
fellow-pilgrims, who sought the elixir of 
youth in company, and felt that they had 
found it with every new experience, or 
every rejuvenation of an old one. 

Two children had been born to the 
Wanderers. The girl, Pervenche, with 
her deep forest eyes, the colour of which 
no man could tell, and her little nut-shaped 
face, half hidden between the big brown 
foliage of her hair, was now ten—she was 
already a woman in fairyland—and the 
boy, Asra, with his northern blue eyes 
and obstinately curling gold hair, was 
eight. 

As you would expect, heads were some- 
times shaken over the effect upon these 
young lives of the Wandering Home. 
“No home-life, poor darlings,” had been 
said of them. Such is the superficial 
wisdom of the ignorant. Pervenche and 
Asra knew better. Instead of one home, 
with one playroom, they had homes and 
playrooms all over the world, with an 
ever-changing succession of toys. Instead 























of only feeling at home in one little 
corner of one little town, or one little 
village of an earth glittering with strange 
cities, and teeming with towns as stars in 
the sky, and villages as sand on the sea- 
shore, their young imaginations were 
already at home in a hundred distant 
places, and their young memories already 
stored with travel-pictures from half the 
planet. Homeless! Why, if ever two 
children felt at home in the world it was 
Pervenche and Asra, for, wherever they 
went, the world was like a new picture- 
book, with the wisest and most loving 
father and mother to turn over its pages 
and tell them its meaning. Instead, too, 
of growing up prejudiced little provincials 
they were already qualifying to be citizens 
of every nation, and, instead of merely 
having friends who lived in just the same 
sort of houses as they did, and talked the 
same language and wore the same clothes, 
they already numbered dear friends who 
called them the prettiest pet names in 
French and Italian—and perhaps the 
dearest friend they ever had was a tiny 
little gentleman who used to tell them the 
beautiful names of things in Japanese. 
Many little children would have called 
these people “ foreigners,” but Asra and 
Pervenche would not have understood, 
“Foreigners?” No, they were friends. 
So much for the place of the child in the 
Wandering Home. 


ITI. 


Tue Wanderer and his Wife were stand- 
ing on their little roof-garden right away 
at the top of one of those fortresses which 
in New York they call apartment houses. 
In Italy they would be called campaniii, 
or some other name more appropriate to 
their beautiful, soaring strength, 

It was the close of a brilliant January 
day, and the sun was setting, as, to some 
of us it seems, it can only set over New 
York, in a glory of grim towers and city 
smoke, a tumbled beauty, formless, un- 
conventional, yet sternly impressive. From 
where they stood, turning to right and 
left, they could see the North and the 
East Rivers gleaming at the ends of their 
embattled street. Silhouetted rigging now 
and again stood out for a moment against 
the gleam, passing slowly out to sea. 
The infinite freshness of the Atlantic 
Swept up over the vast towers already 
peopled with lights. Cressets and sky- 
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signs began to fill the dusk with fiery 
writing. Up Sixth Avenue the elevated 
railway moved like a magic lantern-slide, 
and out of the deepening night far sea- 
horns called homelessly, homelessly. 

“This is New York,” said the Wan- 
derer’s Wife, as they stood hushed on 
their tower. “It is so beautiful—I 
wonder why we should ever want to live 
anywhere else.” 

“So do I,” said the Wanderer, and 
after a pause he added: “But we do. 
Do you hear the wandering horns calling 
us out there: 


‘Where shall we wander?’ 
Said he and she. 
‘Oh, anywhere yonder, 
Anywhere yonder, 
Out to sea.’ 


But where shall we wander this time, 
child?” he continued, “for I feel your 
wings already beating for flight.” 

“Yes! to which of our homes shall 
we wander ?” said the wife, laughing. ‘I 
know it’s preposterous at this time of 
the year, but I’ve got a sudden home- 
sickness for the dear old face of Madame 
Henriot. I wonder how she is.” 

Madame Henriot was the old lady who 
looked after their little pied-d-terre in 
Paris ; and, as the wife spoke, there came 
before her eyes a picture of that vivid 
city, putting on her jewels in the frivolous 
lute-stringed twilight. Like a city of fire- 
flies it flashed into her imagination, and 
the sound of it came back to her, gay 
and sad as one of its own chansonettes, 
that wonderful murmur of Paris like the 
sound of a great shallow river, blended 
with the singing of many sirens, that 
seems to be calling you—to come and 
drown, to come and drown, to come 
and drown. 

“We can go to Paris and London later,” 
said the Wanderer, “ but now r 

“London!” exclaimed the wife, her 
mind instantly making another picture. 
“Ves! I should love to see London too, 
—dear old London, with its burly roar— 
like the sound of a great waterfall busily 
turning mills. I wonder how our little 
Chatterton garret is looking ;” and she 
was back on the instant in some tiny 
old-world chambers with low beams and 
undulating oak floor, tucked under the 
roof at the top of a crazy, winding stair- 
case ; a swallow’s nest, with red tiles and 
ajsweeping view of the trees in Lincoln’s 
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Inn Square swaying to and fro in a prison 
of historic architecture. 

“Yes,” she said, musingly, pointing to 
the fading glow in the west, “but you 
must confess that the sun sets very prettily 
behind the Law Library in Lincoln’s 
Inn.” 

Then the growing chill of the night 
drove them into the lighted _ sitting- 
room behind them. 

Pervenche and Asra were in the sitting- 
room, turning over picture-books, on the 
edge of bedtime. 

“Where would you like us to go this 
year, Pervenche ?” asked the mother. 

Pervenche looked up out of her deep 
cave of hair, and, after a moment's serious 
thought, answered: ‘‘I think, mother, I 
should like best to. go to the Orange 
Trees in the Blue Mountains. It is quite 
a long time since we were there.” 

** But how about your French, dear?” 

“Oh, mother, I know far more than 
I did then.” 

‘Suppose old Nonotte should ask you 
to say one of those little songs she used 
to teach you é 

“T remember them, mother—at least, 
some of them. I can say Les Hirondelles, 
I’m sure.” 

“Say it, little one,” said the father, 
stroking her long hair. 

After a quaint little clearing of her 
throat, by way of preparation, Pervenche 
began : 








Que j’aime a voir les hirondelles, 
A ma fenétre, tous les ans, 

Venir m’apporter des nouvelles 
De l’approche du doux printemps ! 
Le méme nid, me disent-elles, 

Va revoir les mémes amours : 

Ce n’est qu’a des amants fidéles 
A vous annoncer les beaux jours. 


Lorsque les premiéres gelées 

Font tomber les feuilles des bois, 
Les hirondelles rassemblées 
S’appellent toutes sur les toits: 
Partons, partons, se disent-elles, 
Fuyons la neige et les autans ; 
Point d@hiver pour les cceurs fideéles ; 
Ils sont toujours dans le printemps. 


‘Bravo, dear!” said the father, as 
Pervenche finished, with a little gasp of 
achievement. So you would really like 
to go to the Orange Trees in the Blue 
Mountains? Well, mother and I will 
think about it. But what is Asra’s 
opinion ?” 

“J,” answered Asra stoutly, ‘“ would 
rather go to North Star Castle, and play 
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among the rocks and go out with the old 
fishermen ?” 

North Star Castle was their name for 
an old inn right away near the top of 
Norway, mortised in among rocks and 
fishing nets, and filled with the sound of 
the sea. 

“But it would be so cold there yet, 
Asra. Why, we should have to walk 
in snowshoes, and wear skins, like the 
iskimo .. .” 

“T should love snowshoés,” rejoined 
Asra, 

“And perhaps eat candles . 
father continued, smiling. 

“Oh, father!” 

Both the children laughed, sceptically, 

“Or frozen whale.” 

“Oh, father !” 


” 


the 


When the children had the 
Wanderer turned to his wife. 

“What do -you think of Pervenche’s 
suggestion ?” he said. 

“T second it,” she answered. 

So it was decided that they were to 
take the next Italian boat, and come at 
length to the Orange Trees in the Blue 
Mountains, 

The Orange Trees in the Blue Mount- 
ains was their name for an old mill-house 
lying in a fertile valley at the back of the 
dark hills which run like a wall along the 
French Riviera. It is hidden away four 
or five miles inland behind an old rocky 
castellated town that overlooks the Medi- 
terranean, a scramble of narrow, climb- 
ing streets, little shops, market place and 
old parish church, all huddled under the 
grim shadow of the old feudal castle. 
The valley is so spacious as rather to be 
a plain—a vivid oasis of cultivation re- 
freshing to the eye and heart amid the 
swart solitudes of the surrounding hills. 
A little river ripples like a harpsichord 
through the valley, past whispering trees 
and round grassy corners flickering with 
anemones. There, too, is a vineyard, 
acres of tendrilled green, and a great 
cluster of barnlike buildings, in which the 
wine is stored in mysterious vats and 
barrels. An avenue of limes runs like a 
silver lane across one end of the valley, 
and, if you walk up this lane, you come 
at last to the Orange ‘Trees in the Blue 
Mountains—a rambling old mill-house 
tucked into a ferny elbow of the hillside, 
just where the river sings its way back 
among the hills, turning the mossed old 
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water-wheel as it goes. Along the river 
bank runs the big old garden, rambling 
up the hillside, and here in the sun grow 
the orange trees: solar systems of golden 
fruit in a heaven of bright and bushy 
emerald. Above the garden is a little 
olive orchard, mounting in terraces of 
sunny shadow; regular irregularity of 
twisted trunk, and cloud upon cloud 
of sunburnt green. Each step of the 
broad staircase is a long floor of laughing 
flowers ; a terrace of olive trees, then a 
little jump of hyacinths; a terrace of 
olive trees, then a ledge of yellow roses ; 
a terrace of olive trees, then a strip of 
beans in flower; a terrace of olive trees, 
then a lake of freshest violets; so, by 
steps of orchard and flower-bed, with 
shadowy resting-places of sudden rock, 
the olive trees give place at last to the 
little cork-oaks that clothe the hills with 
a thickset garment of small, dark, shining 
leaves—the gate of the wilderness. 

The Wanderers had come upon the 
place in one of their earliest wanderings 
together, and the old miller and his wife 
had taken them in to lodge there, one 
never-to-be-forgotten spring, before as 
yet either Pervenche or Asra had their 
present wide acquaintance with the world 
—in fact, before they had come into the 
world at all. 

The place was indeed to them that 
hidden garden somewhere in the world 
for all of us, a garden of which most of us 
have lost the key, or which we dare not 
visit again: the garden of rapture, of 
enchanted moments—the Eternal Eden. 
There was not a corner of that little 
valley, not a bend of the stream, not a 
dingle in the woods, not a path across the 
hills, which had not for them a fairy sig- 
nificance ; nor yet a face they had seen, 
nor a local characteristic, nor any smallest 
occurrence of the time, which was not 
then and now of the stuff of dreams. 

Oh, those old picnics by the stream 
side! One of Mother Michaud’s delicious 
plates made specially for them, and ex- 
quisite white cheese, and a litre of the 
valley’s own wine, bought from Bacchus 
himself, as they called the huge old keeper 
of the vineyard—true wine of the earth, 
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for forty centimes the litre. And some 
exquisite book, not so much to read in, 
but just because they knew it to be full of 
beautiful words, ‘Then to lie back into 
the golden grass with their cigarettes, and 
look up at the sky through the dainty 
trees, And, all the time, the running of 
the river and the visiting butterflies and— 
themselves, 

And those long tramps among the hills, 
hills which at first promised nothing but 
the sombreness of the cork-oaks, and 
the metallic rocky footways, but which 
were presently seen to be silvered with 
asphodel, and embroidered with orchids— 
ivory, and velvet, and dew, and green 
with unsuspected nooks of grassy fresh- 
ness. How they would start at dawn, 
while there was still a feeling of starlight 
in the air and the sun had not yet warmed 
to his work! Up and afoot before 
nature’s business was a-hum, and while 
its beauty was but half awake, wandering 
on while the day slowly kindled like a 
newly-lit fire about them, on to the merry 
blaze and roar of noon, And all the 
time that thrilling comradeship of two 
who are at once comrades and lovers. 
All the little excitements of the way—the 
high spirits, the wit, the romp of it all; 
and at length, as noon would bring them 
with a sudden flash of amethyst to the 
Mediterranean and the old_brasseried 
town, oh! what an inspired appetite for 
lunch, an appetite so keen and fresh as 
almost to seem a spiritual rather than a 
physical hunger! ‘Then the old garden 
of Les Hespérides; again orange trees, 
and arbours of yellow roses, and fair food 
and wine like laughter in the glass, and— 
each other. 

All these and a hundred such pictures 
passed through the minds of the Wanderers 
as they sat musing a moment after the 
children had gone. They both came 
out of their dream-garden at the same 
moment, and their thoughts met at the 
gate. 

“No wonder Pervenche loves the 
Orange Trees in the Blue Mountains,” 
said the Wanderer, gently. 

“Do you want to go there again?” 
asked his wife, smiling. 














SONG. 


BY H. H. WADE. 


geen and stars, and music gently 


failing, 





Moonlight afar, o’er an enchauted sea, 
Sunset, and mists, o’er purple mountains 
sailing, / 
Shadows of clouds that flee 
O’er glimmering woods, when moonbeams 
shine, \ 
Mingle and deepen in that voice of * 
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ING to me—sing. By 
dreamy lawns and 
gardens 

Guide me through thy sweet 
wilderness of song. 


Warm my cold breast, that joyless winter 


hardens 
Athirst for Love, for Love, too long. 
Be thou my soul, my charm; thy music wake 
Those quenchless fires that burn for Beauty’s sake. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE HEART OF ETHELWYN. 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 





a man who is getting on in the 
thirties ; and the pleasantest thing 

in mine was Ethelwyn. 
' I was finishing my teens and she was 
beginning her units when she started our 
friendships by holding out her arms and 
making an unintelligible sound. Her 
mother interpreted it as “ man,” which I 
then esteemed a title of honour. Her art- 
fulness —or her mother’s—conquered me. 
Her first unaided steps were to me 
from the sofa. Her first ‘‘ gee-gees ” and 
“bow-wows” were drawn under my 
tuition. Her first A’s and B’s were copied 
in shaky large print from mine. When 


if IFE holds some pleasant things for 
4 


she was old enough to go to school, and 
I was old enough to go to business, she 
would wait at her gate to walk with me. 
I taught her to ride and skate and row 
and whistle and other accomplishments (or 


the reverse). She tried her unpractised 
hand on an accompaniment of mine, and 
her first solo was sung to my playing. I 
remained her guide and counsellor when 
she went into long dresses. I should 
be a better man if I had kept as good 
counsel as I gave to Ethelwyn. 

She was a, pretty, frank, impulsive 
child, and she grew into a pretty, frank, 
impulsive woman; and I remained her 
confessor. ‘“‘ You will understand me,” 
she used to say. I did not always under- 
stand her ; but I pretended to! 

She was just twenty, and I was turned 
thirty-five, when I met her coming home 
from church one Sunday. 

“Come to lunch and take me for a 
walk, Fred,” she begged. “I want to 
talk to you.” So I went and took her. 

“What’s the trouble, Ethie ?” I asked, 
when we had come to the foot of Break- 
neck Hill. 

“Tt’s my heart,” she said solemnly. 

“Umph!” I lit a cigarette and 
frowned. I wanted her to keep heart- 
whole a little longer. 


My friend was already too good to lose, 
And seemed in the way of improvement yet. 


“What is the matter with it?” I 
growled, 

She stopped and picked some wild 
roses. ‘‘Smell them!” she commanded, 
“and don’t look so disagreeable.” 

“About your heart,” I persisted. 
“What’s wrong, Popsimma?” ‘The 
childish name slips out sometimes. 

“T’ve come to the conclusion that I 
haven't one,” she said mournfully. 

“Who says so?” I inquired. 

* Mother.” She sighed. 

“Why does she say so?” 

Ethelwyn picked more flowers, and 
borrowed the pin that I always carry on 
my waistcoat to fix them in her blouse. 
She could not get them right, so I had 
to do it. ‘“* Now tell me I look nice,” she 
commanded, when they were adjusted. 

“You Jook nice, but you arent be- 
having nicely. I'll thank you to answer 
my question.” 

“If I had a heart I should fall in love 
with one of them, mother says.” 

“How many are there?” I asked, 
aghast. 

* Only two.” 

“Ts thai all! Who are they?” 

She tossed her head. ‘‘ Zhey don’t 
matter.” 

“Then there’s no reason why you 
should fall in love with them.” 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn't, 
mother says.” 

“Umph!” TI lit another cigarette. 
Are they both in love with you ?” 

“ Mother says so.” 

“ Hang—— that is, what do you say?” 
She picked another rose and suggested 
that I needed a flower for my buttonhole. 

“T don’t want a flower,” I said testily. 
““T want an answer.” 

She seized me by the coat and inserted 
the rose. “Cross old thing! ‘They’re 
nicer than you, both of them.” 

“ Umph!” I remarked again. 

“They say ‘thank you’ when I give 
them roses.” 

“Oh! you doa, do you ?” 

“One is fair and the other is dark. 


“ 
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They are both as good-looking as—as you ! 
You aren’t very good-looking, you know, 
Fred.” 

“T have other attractions,” I observed. 

She laughed. “I don’t know what 
they are; but I suppose you have, be- 
cause women always like you. Mrs. 
Tartley told me that you were a shocking 
flirt.” She glanced at me sideways. 

“T hope you contradicted her ?” 

“‘T said that you did not condescend to 
flirt with me.” 

I looked at her quickly, but she kept 
her face persistently turned away. I do 
not think I had realised before that 
Ethelwyn was a woman, like other women. 
. .. She would never be the same as 
other women to me. 

“Tf I flirted,” I sa‘ ' slowly, ‘it wouldn’t 
be with you. [’m ivo fond of you, Pop- 
simma.” 

She nodded, and took my arm. “I 
should be an ungrateful little wretch if 
I wasn’t fond of you. . . . I have a heart 
of that sort, Fred.” 

“You'll find a heart of the other sort 
some day,-when Mr. Right comes along,” 
I vowed rather huskily. 

Life has some troubles for a man in the 
thirties, and the greatest trouble in mine 
was that I had been born fifteen years 
before Ethelwyn. 

“‘ Mother says ¢#ey are the right ones.” 

“ But who are they ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about them, be- 
cause—I don’t care for the fair one a 
bit. Really I don’t, Fred! ... 1 like 
the dark one rather, because—because I 
do. I think if I Aad a heart ” She 
looked at me. 

“Of course you have.” 

“Then I suppose it will have to be the 
dark one. Shall I tell you about him ?” 

I nodded. I did not want to hear 
about him; but I did not wish to lose 
Ethelwyn’s confidence sooner than was 
inevitable. 

“ He is very, very good and kind,” she 
said softly, “‘and thinks for other people 
more than for himself. I should love 
him for that—if I had a heart.” | 

“You would love him,” I said, “if you 
loved him. There is no other reason.” 

“He is clever, and good-tempered, 
and generous, and fond of little children. 
I should love him very much for that—if 
I had a heart.” 

“Who is he, dear ?” 
“ He is upright and manly, and couldn’t 
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do a mean thing. I should ave to love 
him, if I had a heart, don’t you think ?” 

“I think you do love him, Ethie... . 
Are you sure that he loves you?” 

“Quite, quite sure,” She clasped her 
hands. “If I had a doubt I should not 
speak to you about him.” 

“Has he asked you to marry him ?” 

“No. I don’t believe he ever will.” 
She gripped my arm suddenly. “ Fred, 
if he.doesn’t I shall break my heart—if 
I have one. Don’t you think he ought 
to ask me?” 

“TI don’t know his reasons, dear.” 

“TI do. He thinks he is too many 
years older than I am. As if that 
mattered! It only makes me look up to 
him. . A woman likes to look up 
to somebody. . . . I shouldn't look up 
to you, you know, Fred, if you weren't 
a lot older than I am.” 

“Tell me who he is, dear ?” I begged. 

I was man enough, I hoped, to give 
him the hint to win Ethelwyn, if I thought 
he deserved her. 

“No, no!” she cried. “Ican’t. You 
wouldn’t tell me if you were in love with 
any one. . . . Are you?” 

“Ves, Ethie,” I said: “I am.” 

“Ts she in love with you?” 

“ Not in the way that I am with her.” 

“Who is she ?” 

I shook my head. 

“T knew you wouldn’t trust me.” She 
took out her handkerchief. “I ate to 
think that you like any one better than 
me!” she said, with a tremble in her voice. 

“T didn’t say that.I did, Popsimma !” 

“Of course you didn’t say so; it was 
unnecessary. You must love a woman 
that you love more than a girl that—-that 
you don’t... . I shall ate her. No, I 
shan’t! Tell me about her, and I'll try 
to make her like you. . . . I expect she 
does, and you don’t know. . . . Please, 
dear old Freddie.” 

I drew a deep breath. She would find 
out sooner or later, and “sooner” was 
safest, perhaps, for both of us. 

“My dear,” I said gently, “she is— 
you!” 

She laid her head on my shoulder 
suddenly, and laughed and cried. “ He 
is you,” she said—‘“the dark one! . 

I haven’t a heart, you know, because it 
always belonged to you—always, always !” 

Life, as I hope, has good things in 
store for me yet ; but it has given already 
the best—the heart of Ethelwyn. 





BEING THE STORY 


MADE IN 


HERE has been a change of 
Government in Fashionland. The 


Liberal party, which for so many 
years has pursued a policy of advance- 
ment, has been defeated, and the Con- 
servatives have come into power. 

The first Act the New Ministry has 
passed is the resuscitation of the short 
skirt and of the bonnet, modes which for 
many years, in truth it is almost indelicate 
to inquire how many, have languished 
with small hope of ever being seen again. 
It is greatly to be feared that their intro- 
duction will not serve the great cause of 
progress towards a universality of beauty 
both of perception and in practice, which 
it has been the obvious aim of the 
Ministers of Fashionland to produce for 
several sessions past, and that retro- 
gression may follow. 
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Hyde Park, will display precisely the 
people who ought not to fall victims to 
the new vogues and have ; and also the 
betraying signs of that incapacity, to 
which as a nation we must plead guilty, 
for feeling what should be worn and how 
it should be worn, and, moreover, what 
fashions should never in this world figure 
in one another’s company. 

If the short skirt is to be the reforming 
agency its votaries claim that it will be, 
and if it is to do more than oust the 
trailing train from our streets, it must be 
on the most intimate terms, firstly with a 
clever tailor, secondly with an immaculate 
bootmaker, and thirdly with a milliner 
who will wring a solemn promise from 
her clients that nothing savea small toque 
shall be the headgear that accompanies 

a ¢trottoiry costume. Under 





Those who have care- 
fully observed the trend of 
the modes will gratefully 
acknowledge that a very 
substantial advance has 
been made during the past 
decade throughout all 
ranks of English society 
towards good taste, beauty, 
a proper appreciation of 
the fitness of things, and 
the requirement of that 
very potent incognito, 
“occasion.” It is all the 
more sad, then, that such 
deterrent pitfalls as the 
bonnet and the short skirt 
should at this particular 
moment have to be en- 


countered on the road 
towards success, which 
hitherto a combination 


of happy influences has 
made an easy and straight- 
forward path. 

A glance at the sketches 
shown on these pages, all of 








other conditions it will 
merely look grotesque, 
and will be left to the not 
influential members of 
society to wear for a while, 
and then will drop into 
the limbo of the abused 
and forgotten, perpetuated 
only in a few pictures as 
a mode that failed in its 
mission, owing to the 
foolishness of its followers. 

The girl who allies it— 
badly cut if not a mere 
renovation contrived out 
of a last year’s trained 
skirt, flopping about her 
ankles and ill-shod feet— 
to a huge picture hat 
topped with nodding 
plumes, placed on_ her 
head completely in error 
at an improper angle, or 
worse still, weds it to an 
early Victorian bonnet with 
vaporous strings, above a 
transparent lace blouse cut 








them made from life, and 
most of them from dread- 
ful visions materialised in 





The short skirt allied, as it should 
never be, to the transparent blouse 
and picture hat. 
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low about the throat to 
display a string of cheap 
pearls, does herself and 















it a rank injustice. She should regard it 
as a luxury for which to save up every 
penny she can scrape together, certain 
when she has amassed a sufficient sum 
to pay an expert tailor for building it, 
that she will look well in it and feel 
well too, for there is nothing more per- 
fectly comfortable nor more becoming 
than a trim and cleverly turned out short- 
skirt promenade suit, provided all the 
appurtenances of it coincide in trimness, 
and the wearer is herself so planned that 
the vogue becomes her. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
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back than in front, an utter reversal of 
the usual order of things. Of a truth it 
is individuality that reigns in the choice 
of short-skirt modes, and each woman 
must be to her tailor a special and most 
studious care. 

For all ceremonious affairs and afternoon 
exploits, apart from country walks and the 
pursuit of road and field sports, the 
summer skirt will be long. It differs, 
however, from its ancestress of last year 
and several past years, inasmuch as it is 
very much fuller about the 





She must be neither very — 
talland thin, nor very stout 
and plump, and never fat 
(oddly enough, it is the 
too stout woman who good- 
naturedly plunges with im- 
petuous zeal into every 
extravagance fashion _ in- 
vents) ; she must not stoop 
nor slouch when she walks, 
but must move with capa- 
ble and intentional grace, 
as if accustomed to. a gym- 
nasium dress and to the 
magic - working exercises 
taught in gymnasia; and, 
perhaps more emphatically 
than all, she must not have 
outworn the first bloom of 
her youth, for in these 
days it is diplomacy in 
dress that pays best, and 
the woman of wisdom is 
she who gently but very 
resolutely refuses to experi- 
ment with trying vagaries, 











hips than they were, and 
does not end in a gueue at 
the back, though it touches 
the ground all round and 
quite liberally too. It is as 
a companion to this dress, 
a picture-dress in very 
truth when carried out in 
muslin, that the bonnet 
arrives. Hence the bonnet 
is not for the multitude. 
It is not, for example, a 
mode for the young woman 
who goes to business every 
day, who would look like a 
figure of fun flaunting roses 
and plumage upon a coal- 
scuttle shape made of 
gathered tulle—for it has 
not returned in its old guise, 
this antiquated friend of 
ours. By no means is it 
the decorous, closely fitting 
straw model, much like 
half a melon, which, with 
a big Alsatian bow in front 
made of silk and fitted with 








but leaves such acts of 
valour to the  heedless 
young. 
The suitable prop for 
the short skirt will cer- 
tainly, if her tailor be worth her 


patronage, hear from him that, to evade 
the top-heavy appearance a short skirt 
tends to give even the most elegantly pro- 
portioned figure, great care must be taken 
to avoid circular lines produced by an 
array of over-assertive tag-rag and bobtail 
tassels, straps and buttons. He will say, 
too, that the hip-yoke is a delusion and a 
snare unless there is a superfluity of height 
to diminish, and that the pleated or kilted 
skirt must be manipulated with splendid 
dexterity so as to avoid a tub-like contour, 
to which end also it will be necessary to 
make the length somewhat shorter at the 





The short coat seen at its very 
worst, and the skirt made out 
of one of last year's, 


neat silk strings, served the 
young bride who has just 
celebrated her silver 
wedding-day as a matron’s 
badge a quarter of a century ago. A 
‘creation ” of the most frivolous qualities, 
it is in its reincarnation, if not large and 
picture-like then broad and narrow, a 
radiancy ot chiffon and spangles, with up- 
rising coquettish pinnacles of plumage 
and trailing garlands of foliage and flowers 
that mingle with the prettily arranged 
coiffure. As for its being the badge of 
the married of all ages and the spinster 
on Sundays, and for paying stately calls 
in, as once it was, it is not likely to be 
patronised by any save the very beautiful 
and young, who will wear it because it 
suits them and is modish, and for no 





THE 


other reason whatsoever. The rest will 
refuse it upon the score of its being remi- 
niscent of age, owing to its associations 
(more a matter of name than anything 
else), and because a bonnet that bares the 
face is really and truly the most ageing 
form of headgear any one can possibly 
inflict upon her countenance. Moreover, 
unless the neck be swanlike and firm and 
the shoulders slope naturally and _pro- 
nouncedly, strings are not becoming 
adjuncts to smart millinery, and interfere 
considerably with the supremacy of that 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


her because “every one is wearing this, 
madam.” ‘“ Take not so much as a back- 
ward glance,” said the Prime Minister of 
the Modes —himself a most exquisite fop, 
in one of his famous speeches, at a crisis 
when, as now, summer meets spring and 
wrangles for a change—“ at novelties your 
stature has not fitted you to wear with 
grace. Stifle the very feminine desire you 
may feel to patronise them simply because 
they are uncommon in your eyes, by 
uttering the vulgar shibboleth, ‘I am not 
built that way.’ Remember that, under 
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The bonnet as it should ‘be. 


tried and trusty queen, the boa or shoulder 
ruffle. And a bonnet, to live up to its 
reputation, must have strings, or it is not 
a bonnet at all. 

During the late Administration in 
Fashionland, as has already been pointed 
out, a policy of progression was pursued. 
It educated the people by subtle and 
most adroit means to abjure novelty 
merely for novelty’s sake, and taught 
each woman to study herself and to 
choose clothes that enhanced her beauty 
and softened her defects, rather than 
frocks that her dressmaker foisted upon 


the latest code of culture, it is the coup 
del, the silhouette, the atmosphere, call 
it what you will, I mean the picture you 
present, that matters; not that you should 
all be slavish repetitions of a craze, as if 
there were but one intellect among you 
and one pattern for all to follow.” Then, 
with that air of impressive solemnity 
which, wedded to words of the nicest 
choice, invariably carried conviction to 
every female breast, he drew a_ lurid 
picture of the horrible results that have 
occurred in the past from blind obedience 
to fashion’s whims. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


His hearers shuddered, as at a danger 
escaped, while he discoursed upon the 
abnormalities of the protrudent sleeve (it 
will be remembered that the sleeve was 
a monstrosity some seven years ago), and 
blushed when he indirectly, but quite 
sufficiently plainly to disturb their modest 
sensibilities, alluded to the deformities 
caused by the corset during its phase as 
wasp-waist producer, and by the bustle, 
which word he thunderously refused to 
withdraw for the misnomer “dress im- 
prover,” though fervently urged to do so 
by a polite and sensitive 
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expected to become more than a few 
among them, and yet are raised to 
pinnacles of prominence by being worn 
by every second person one meets in one 
form or another. ‘This year, noted already 
for several doubtfully wise revivals, 
whereas last year was distinguished by a 
happy lack of unfortunate introductions, 
has seen in multitudes of travesties of its 
original elegance the short coat, which 
nine out of ten Englishwomen only wear 
to their detriment, and the tenth as a rule 
has not had properly and elegantly built. 
A more tricksy model than 





listener. ‘* Beware,” he 
concluded, in a series of 
peroratory phrases, “ of 
the introduction of any 
marked change in the 
modes, such as_ the 
sudden appearance of the 
bonnet after a period of re- 
tirement (alas! prophetic 
acumen) or the crude cur- 
tailment of the skirt. 
Remember that to slide is 
good modern statesman- 
ship, and that to gingerly 
and gradually resolve one 
vogue into another, so 
cleverly, so adroitly, so im- 
perceptibly that a change 
is hardly noticeable, is a 
requisite sop to the women 
of these times, whose 
nerves are Sadly decrepit 
and not fit to be disturbed 
in any way.” 

As a result of that most 
excellent policy no less an 
authority than a_ great 





this it would be difficult 
to find, wherefore a valor- 
ous nation adopts it as 
the popular success of the 
season ! 

There ought not to be, 
in another quarter of a 
century, such a rarity 
visible as a badly or even 
thoughtlessly dressed 
Englishwoman. For 
though lapses into temp- 
tation may assail the un- 
wary from time to time, 
the creed of dress as un- 
derstood by the zesthetes of 
the present-day world, the 
Parisians and Viennese, is 
quickly becoming that of 
the Englishwoman, under 
the fortunate auspices of 
our times. What are those 
fortunate auspices ? 

Firstly the example of 
her Majesty our Queen, 
who moves among us a 
gracious personification of 








French painter and a man 
of undoubted capacity as 
a judge of beauty, penned 
the pronouncement that the picturesque 
appearance of our great English ladies de- 
lighted him. He added a few words of 
dismay as to the lack of the “instinct ” to 
garb herself becomingly on a small mone- 
tary outlay, that mars the attempts made by 
the average Englishwoman of small means, 
and compared her unfavourably with the 
Frenchwoman, who under like restrictions 
contrives, thanks to her unerring “feeling ” 
for dress, to produce an excellent effect. 
Furthermore, he might have descanted 
upon the singular perverseness of some 
women, who set the sign of their approval 
on certain fashions which cannot be 


The aged should never pioneer 
a new mode. 


perfection in both beauty 
of appearance and attire, 
and of our King, whose 
ascertained appreciation of that which is 
picturesque and appropriate, most de- 
cidedly guides his people in the right 
way. Then the press, which is so often 
complimented upon its pretty behaviour, 
has gallantly aided the cause by adding 
columns to its other daily utterances, 
upon the important feminine topic of 
clothes, as if eager to help its feminine 
readers to deserve no more the stigma 
planted upon them abroad of being un- 
becomingly attired, though Englishmen 
are regarded as patterns of what well- 
dressed males should be the world 
over. 








THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


The multiplication of weekly journals 
devoted to dress increases almost hourly ; 
and the cleverness of the paper patterns 














The length of skirt Paris approves. 


so many of them issue tempts every 
woman, and unfortunately among them 
not a few to their ultimate disadvantage, 
to become adventurers with the scissors 
and sewing-machine. 

It is a very healthy augury for the 
future of dress that even now ugly and 
unbecoming fashions are never tolerated 
nor adopted by the really well dressed, 
and are quickly relinquished by those 
who, in their ignorance and_ because 
crude novelty attracts them, seize them 
with feverish zeal upon their first appear- 
ance. Also it is very noticeable that 
sensible and becoming fashions are long- 
lived. There seems to be no limit placed 
upon the favour accorded to such useful 
vogues as the blouse and the coat-and- 
skirt costume, in materials to serge and 
tweeds, and in millinery to the Gains- 
borough and Romney models, the sailor 
hat and the flower toque. Furthermore, 


we have learned to make the most of our 
natural possessions: of our hair, which, 
with a few to-be-expected errors of judg- 
ment, that do but throw into relief the 
general effect of excellence, we arrange 
so prettily ; and of our complexions and 
generally winsome appearance, upon which 
persistent grooming bestows so much ad- 
ditional charm. Moreover, too, we have 
learned the value of thought and _in- 
dividual taste in matters of choice, and 
are prone to colours that are perishable, 
pretty and gay. 

So this story of a few glaring errors 
has a happy ending after all. For it is 
quite impossible that the lapses from 
advancement that have been recorded in 
it will exercise more than a passing in- 
fluence upon the well-being of fashion, 
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The good-natured fat woman who impetu- 
ously answers Fashion's most trying 
demands. 


which having been undoubtedly recog- 
nised as a department of art, is not 
going to be dethroned from that proud 
position. 





MONTH IN CARICATURE. 





THE NEXT STAGE. 


ARTHUR: ‘‘Seems to be pretty heavy going, Joseph?” 
JosePH: ‘Strikes me we'll have to put on the full legal speed to get home in decent time.” 











THE PARLIAMENTARY PHROSO. 
The question is, ‘‘Is it an independent human organism or only an ingenious piece of 
mechanism that responds to every touch of the wire pullers?” 
[Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mr. Will Crooks. ] 
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3 
A PROPOSAL, 

JOHN BULL (to his nearest neighbour): ‘‘Is there any reason, Madame, why we should 
not be better friends?’ (‘* Between France and England I look in vain for any essential 
question which can divide them, and [ see, on the contrary, great interests which can and 
should unite them,”—M. PAUL CAMBON, French Ambassador.) 
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A SLICE OFF THE MILLSTONE, 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: ‘‘ There, John! you ought to feel a new man with 
these burdens lifted from your back.” 
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